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rOBEWOKD 

Inclia in, alas, a Ocpentlent counlrj' ami as such a stuOy of 
the latiguago o( the rulers is a \ital necessity. UngUsh’ thus 
claims the lion's share in the curriculam. Novr it is truo tliat 
a superficial acquaintance with the language nhich may clo in 
the case of the Gcm\an and the Japanese student will not do 
in the case of the Indian student , ho must needs have a much 
wider vocahularj and a much greater accuracy of form. Yet, 
it is the mother-tongoo that will alna>»*roifin supremo in tho 
main work of education, tho transmission of ideas and ideals; 
no foreign language can ever bo a substitute 

Tho teaching ol ‘Eughsh' in Indian scliools has heon 
defective because there is often u needless emphasis on tho 
‘ content ’ to tho neglect of tho ' form ’ Mr Slinligram's soar* 
cbing anal> sis makes tins i>osrtion crystal-clear The study ot 
'English’ is mainly a study of the sentence-unit with its 
complciuties of tense and its intricacies of construction. Illany 
teachers of ‘English' do not sufficiently realise this fundamental 
truth and while many who do ha\e no clear-cut notions about 
the \atio\is sub-divisiona ot the subject 

Books on the leacbing ot English wTittcn for English 
students are obviously totally unsuitable to our conditions, so 
different in cultural heritage and the average ago of the pupil. 
Books by Enghsh autliors written for Indian teachers are, in 
general, fat too academic and, as regards the practical needs of 
the teacher, far too inadequate The unique feature of Mr 
Shaligram’s book is a clear grasp of these needs and an honest 
effort to cater to them both adequately and extensively. 
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Tho following pagoa roprosoot suljstaQllftlly tho notoj I 
Va3 prepared for my personal nso nnJ study daring my slay 
atTnt, ‘iBuviNQ CoLtME fttKoutfcrcp, Such modifications as 
they Laro nndorgono have boon ooccssilated by thoir prcsonti- 
lioQ in a * book form elaboration of a point hero roarrango- 
ment of matter there, and an all-round amphneation of 
matonal in general. Advantage has also been taken of tho 
•opportunily, thus offorJefl, to rovlso some of my earlier view- 
poioU in tho light of soroo six years* ox|>orieDCo of teaching 
Englisli to all forms of an Indian Secondary School— from 
ionns I to YU. 

It would appear tliat tho present book stands in need of 
an apology for iis pubUcalion ns ihoro aro scores aijd scores of 
exedient pahlicatwos on iho snlgoct, both English and American. 
This very eurftit of them taros tho njKjlogy into on orcuso. 
Por ono thing, those books, tho majority ok them, aro wri- 
tten by foreigners having for their back-ground * native * 
•conditions, and thereforo foreign to ns, and lor another, most 
•of them deal with some ono specialized aspect of the subject. 
A glanco at the Bibliogroply (by no means exhanstivo) 
appended at tho end of tlio book, will bear out tho point. 
Itio principles of foreign laogaige teaching, though in essen- 
tials tho same wherever tlio prublem of bilmgaalUm is involved, 
demmd adaptation to Indian cooditions whoro tho teaching 
•of English occupies a flpetnally \irivileg6d position, not at 
all analogous to the leadnng of foreign languages ( Iil^^e 
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IVncli, 0*'rman, Sp«niA'i •‘Ic ) in rnpUnJ, rranc<* Ani''nca 
an 1 oOwr countri'*^ 1 T«*n c?t wnt/ra wlio 1 n» o lir*pn wilting 
to tikrt Ujo tnwUe ot ncqiainling llj<*mMlre< vnUi Inlian con- 
ditioni nnl ll eir »j»ecifio iIcnnnK aro few wbo bare 
iHV!cnlit<yl tlioinvlTM m U» leading of Fnglili in /nfu» 
Sooon hry &,!« ilsimJer nctuil da«*n»3m con litioni (wiUi twenty- 
four lioum of aclQil Kadnng wirkawcoL) an 1 can, U erdore, 
DfKjik from pert'jnal «x{>encn'*o Seconlly, w Im alien ly 
Wn reconift-l, tiw jiioUem of teaching I'ngliJi in Tnlia is, 
to ittj Uio Iftvt, Tcry <ymn>l«x anlprcs<'nU eo many facal©*, 
each ot a fpociHo iialtiri ticmaoling sjwcinc treatment, tl«t 
it la futilo to expect all of llioni treatet! avitli foil joatico 
in ono ninglo lioak Tlw {•a«ition ot 1 nglish m InJn, tlo 
mm of leading I ngU«h to Inlians, tlo liiiory of FngU‘h 
toaclung in In ha, tlo pychology ot Jmgoago learning, tlo 
Jifforont metlwta of tending a foreign language witli tfieir 
nltenlant ‘ailvantages nnJ ilm Wantages’, lie |Ucoof pliono- 
tics m tlio toad ing of a tor ign language, il o importance 
of correct realm., the trratmont of prose, tlm treatment of 
}X}etry, llio toad mg of grammar, Iho toad ing of composi- 
tion «te — each one constitutes o scU-conlamed to]tcia itself 
Any tl ing liko nle<iualo study of each toj c inaolvcs a care- 
ful Bloly of several book* Special zc 1 books on special topics 
nro available, somo of llocn by writers wito aro authonCins 
in tloir fields, lo real tlicm all an 1 to extract tha rclovant 
information from tl om is not possiblo for tlio teacher ( or 
the BT caniliUlo) wIk) is liard prcsswl for time ^\hat 
ho does roquiro is a smglo liook wl ich cootama tl o sympo- 
8 um of rolovaat authoritativo worlca and wl erom each topic 
has boon made as solE-coatainod and fall na possible Tl a 
present book is an attempt m ilia direction 

Tlo writer of Ills book was latorostod in tla sabje-'t of 
English teaching To ilie fostering of this interest and the 
formation of proper attrloJes m him tbe help, encouragement 
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anti le'irnoil clisqaisittons oC two o£ hn professor?, P» . O S 
Kbuhsm>a,m a , rh n , anti Ml U M 5Ir^uA^^I, n a , 

^ , conlnbotcd \n no Email mea«aro Tlve fact that 

1)13 ‘tay at tho Training College comculed N'ltli tlioir terms 
as professors there, must bo counted as a fortunate circum- 
stance They not onlj enligb'oned lum on tho *icopo of tbo 
subject and iis inipUcaltons and suggestctl and often lent 
books on cacli of tho tofiics, bnt also at considerablo personal 
trouble, made suggestions and disjussod tho way of approach 
and tlw diTccUon of fctad). 

Tie navivo lotcrtat in tho sul^ect, kept up and dvrcc- 
tod into CTcativo channeU by encouragoment and masterly 
direction, led tho wnler to mako a systematic stti ly of each topic. 
Ho real sedulously and endeavoured to draw bis mlormation 
from authors beat qoaldiod to givo it Tho mass of matenal, thus 
accumulated relating to each topic, u as so onJensed and rcordcrod 
as to mako its treatment as self contamod ns possible uo lor 
(he circumstances The cod of term saw the completion of 
these notes, of sizeable proportion and very full ns it app- 
eared to km then' 

Some of my colleague'*, and others, too, who happened 
to go through those notes, harped on tho advisability of pub- 
lishing them, if only to savo tho r t students tho trouble 
and tune involved in gatbiring from various sources ( and 
they are various ) tho inforroattoa coutaiaed m them Though 
tho very colleclmg of this matcnal at first hand is an in- 
vakabk education m itself, the i. t cantlidato lias htUo 
tiiiio to bestow on this sobjoct which actually forms one— 
fifteenth of tl e total ^llabus ho has to study Even tho 
lecturers do not fin 1 timo to deal with all tho topica and even 
those which are taken up are not treated with anything like tho 
full justico duo to them It was, therefore, considered that 
if a book o£ this kind conld bo placed in tho hands of can- 
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amends by acknowledging my mdebtodness to Uio various 
authors and publishors collectively by giving at tl>o end of 
tho book as CuU a labliogTapby ns I could prepare from 
memory and mentioning tlio mmo of tho nutlwr togetljcf 
with that of the publisher (which I asccrlainoJ from tho 
PEOPP.iETon of 'The Ivtirvatiom*. Rook. Sip.\irE’, I'oovv, to 
whom my thanks are duo). I bopo that my acknowlc^lge- 
meut in this general form will bo nocopUxl. 

This book, thus , is neoesaarily a work of compUalton 
and eclectic sclecUoo. It (ouches nearly on nil tho topics and 
problems that Iho b.t. caodidito and tho ficlxwl teacher 
needs to bo conversant witli. Complotcnc^ in a modemto 
compaa?, with regard to each topic, Im boon kept in view. 
At every etago, tho principles tindetlying a particular practice, 
together with tho practice itself, havo been indited fully— not 
only ‘wliat should be donot* and 'how it should bo donoV 
but also * why it should bo done so.* Very Hkoly, I might 
have stressed soma points more than others, while some I 
might have oobteationsHy nogloctcd. But a book of this 
moderalo sizo, purporlbg to deal with all tho topics bolwoon 
two cavers, cannot find a pheo for oil tho details. It will 
bo ungenerous to look for tho amplo and leisurely diameter 
of speciaVuod books and the equipment of a specialist at all 
pomts in a work of moderato compass sudi us this. How- 
ever, it is hoped that this book may bo found accoptablo os 
a companion to the very numerooa specialized books on tho 
various topics. For those who possess or havo access to ( and 
have time cnongh to road ) these, it will serve as a key to 
their treasures, for tlioso who do not it will form a possiblo 
substitute, though I do not rolidi tliat term. ^ 

No detailed notes of lessous ate given, hut only the 
general principles cnderl^g a practice are discussed. For, 
allbough i\ie general prirMuples win nnivers-il approval, it is 
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roTOrtlelcss iruft tint no two persons woulJ ngroo on tboir 
nppljaition to <lotail Wrcumatinccs (hITcr rnonnoualy nnd 
t!\oio oUalntng tit on« place and at ono timo cannot bo 
ToiiKxluced at nnotlicr placo and at nootlwr Utno. llio puptU 
differ at different places, tlw intcllcclu-il atlammenta and 
locl^grcmnils differ, and wliat is moro important, tlio gemas 
of tiio teacher differs from person to pef^n A losson, 
conducted Bacccvfully by a |«atticulor procoduro by a 
jjarlicuhr mdividaal, may bo an utter failure »d otlier Kinds, 
its success dc{»oiidod on 1 im alone. Besi lc*» as Tliompson 
says, '* wlicn it is timo for tlio printed directions to come 
in, it M time for tho tendior to depart.” llowortr, along 
■wiUi Uio general principles, I Invo included ffneral directions 
for classroom procedure wlndi would lio a/lmiltcd by common 
content and wbicli, it is cipcctoj, would scfTO os signposts 
that will direct the iQ<nuiret to fuTlcr Kiiowlodgo. And 
besides, just os self-government is bettor thaP fiocil govern- 
ment, BO most discovery always bo better than direction 
Let the tcochor discover for liimsclf Ibo best procedure 
suited to lus pupils and adapted to lus capabilities, hmitations 
and rosourcos available 

I owe a Bpocial debt of gratitude to Paor It M Meeuanst, 
3. A , B. T , my eretwliilo professor at Kolhapur, for his 
Tery kind permission to include in this book his article 
* (which bears his ngnature) “The Direct Method, the right 
and wrong oE it ” wbcb first appeared in * PaoonEss op 
Kat CATION, ’ and whose reprint was hler made available to 
mO It IS such a lucid exposition of the matter m hand 
that I thought it best to retain the original rather than cari- 
cature it by summansiog 

I have, in addition, profited by the notes which my co- 
lleague, JtR 31 N Beat m A , n. t was kind enough to place 
at my disposal I should not onnt to thank hini and 3 Ik m g 
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TniKip, p X (Bo'>b )wlx3ha\o readond commentwl on i\o wIjoIo 
• oE the prooEs Tbe ruggesltons and correction oE tl'C^ gentlemen 
have contnboted greatly to vliatovcp standard oE correctness 
and accuracy las been acbored For tlo Menders tlatmay 
late ciscaped tVcir scrutiny, I okno am tc«pon«iblQ (A few 
tnijprjnls — obvious aoic — lavo contn\c<l to creep in ) 

It 13 hoped that tl o book will bo found useful to two 
types of perons, — (i) Tho pt candidato m training, tlio 
8 T c , and tbo T a candidato m tnuoing, and ( n ) Tl o work-a- 
day teacher in actual eciaico, trained or unlramcd Tlio former 
Will not only find in the book material (moro tlian lo requires, 
1 dare say ) Eufflcient to enable tarn lo answer tho questions net 
at tho respective oxaraioations but al<o detailed directicns 
relating to practical Icacbog under classroom conditions To 
tho latter, it ouglit to servo as a book of reference, a sort 
o! manual, wherewith to rc&esh las notions acquired dimng 
hia course oE training IE by any cbanco bo slionld honour 
me by taming theso pages idly after bis day's work is done 
I hope that Irom luro to tune lomoy bo t‘'mplcd to smile, 
not nnkmilly, at the recollection oE bis training, — and perhaps 
at his own oatlier EcUios. 


Poona 

Oelobtr, 1041 


M B Shaughau 
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1 The Aim of Rapid Roador<!» 02 

linguisUc aim, — tlio mtellcctoal ntm 
or t] e acqoisiUoD of ideas aim, 
cultural aim, » appreciation or authetio 
ralisfaction aim, — Ukj neglect of rapid 
reading m lolo, — summary 

2 Requisite** of Good Rvtonsno 

Readers. U4 

U» suby^Mnattor ( Inttreef, what 
subjects, special roailera for In lian 
pu| d* T, ongmal worlji or al n Jgol 
Terjioa*, cximetj or contmuon."* ), — 
manner of eiiirrsMon ( RrmUtioo In 
TocaUilaiy gramroflljcal tomi\ no 
(InliiDg no new wot'I*, U« mere ‘urvler- 
•Urvling’ aim, molcrato iiie of about 
Lunirol pcige^ ), 

I 'Jho Urentment of r\lciisi\o 
JUndcrfi, (jy 
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PlOP 


preparation for silent reading, — n 
soitablo intfodoction to the book, tho 
background, — objectives provided, — 
silent reading 

4 How to Conduct Silont Reading 
in the Class, 71 

inlroducbon to tbo book or revision 
questions on portion done, — prodeter- 
mlnalton o£ portion to bo done, — diffi- 
cnlt words tmltcn on tbo blackboard, 
or the uso o£ dictionary, — silent 
reading by pupils with objectives, — 
ausircrs to ol^ectivcs and discussion 
during last ton minntes, - silent realiog 
sbonld bo really silent 

5 Hangers to beguarded against 73 

0 How to Further the Extensive 
Reading Habit, 73 

school library divided into sections, 

— class librarv, — easy and interesting 
books, — readmg oE newspapers and 
magazines, •— creating a taste [or good 
Utenlnre, — group reading 

7 The Libiary Period, 74 

importance and advantage o£ class 
libraries, — a epecnl library period, — 
ftie stockmg oE class hbrarie«, — provi- 
sion o£ newspapers and magazines 

THE TEACHING OE PROSE 


75 
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<nt*i»TT.p PAGE 

1 The Pnrposo in Teaching Prose , 

the need for a readei> 76 

'iim, to firovido mten«iTO praclico 
in asm" actively tho language form*, 
and to cOD*o1itlato them 

2 Certain Principles Reaffirmed, 77 

no traosHlioo-gnimmar moUjotl, — 
tho ovits of tho tramlatiOD method, — 
learn English hy speaking it 

3 The Three Stages, 7D 

Prtparahon { poeitivo and noga» 
tiTo), — rreie>tat0n (btoal tiuwtiona, 
detailed itudy ), — /pplvcniioo 

4 The Prose Lesson m tho Loiter 

Standards, 80 


/nfrotlurtjOM ( I rclmiimr) word- 
study, tlw remoTol o[ d fTicolUcs), — 
Prttttiialio t ( tolling tlio story, general 
tl ongl t getting, dotailc*! discussion ), 

— final r«iow or JiftaptlukUton, — 

( iDtelol Tcathng, rmulta- 
n«ms twJmg, iwliridual rrajing, seat- 
work, cralaation 

C Clinrt illustrating tho Dorcloj)- 
Hunt of aProse Lc^son m Loner 
btunlinls 81 

<* PifTercnt Kinds of Lxert jscfl, 85 

— tnakd ig m-mne, -- tnulJij-I-j cloco 
eifrc*f4*, — sulrtititicn rxervtv', •“ 
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CHAMXB 

Ec<picnCQ oxorcisc, — totting ttto con- 
text, — discnssion on text, — tloscnp- 
tioQ, — tftttmg Itto fctoTy, »— 

7 Tli 0 Conduct of Heading by the 

Pupik. 85 

— ic'wtmg attcr nndorstandmg, — 
Tcadmg foe Iho class, — position of book, 
tbo reader and Ibe teacher, etc 

8 The Prose Lesson in the Higher 

Standards, 80 

— Preparation ( positive and negative ), 

— PreAftUotiOrt (silent reading with objeo* 
twes), — objectives and tboir nature 
and imporlaoco, — answers to objec- 
tives and ll on detailed study ( discassion 
by rneans o£ questions and answers ), 

— final review or Pecap lulaito i ( differ- 
i eat ways of doing it ), — idppticatwn 

( purpose, nature an 1 importance ) 

9 Chart illustrating the Develop- 

ment of a Prose ( and Poetry ) 
Lesson m Higher Standards, 93 

10 The Assignment Method of 

Teaching Prose, 94 

tie method, — advantages — 
requisites • 

11 The lutrodnction of Heav Words 

or Phrases, 96 
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CHAPTER PAOE 

— ^ pnrposo ( to securo actiro raasteiy, 
how to secoro \l ), — no translation 
given, reasons 

12. Methods of Infcrodiicjng or Explain- 
ing New "Words or Ehrases, 100 

direct lUnstrations, ( utility and 
hinitations), — verbal explanation in 
the toreign tongno, — giving defini- 
tions, — giving Bynonyms, — giving 
antonyms,— explaining other denvativea 
o£ the new word, — nse o£ context, 

verbal explanation in tbs mother 
toQgne, — the opperceptivo method, 

— concrete examples. 

13 The Belative Merits and Suita 

hihty to different standards of 
the different methods of intro 
duomg a new word, 105 

14 Practice in the Use of New 

Words, 100 

importenco o£ practice, — precau- 
tions to be observed, — how to ensure 
practice (seo below) 

16 Different Devices to Ensure 
Drill in the Use of New Words, 108 

certain prerct^msito conditions, — the 
Bul^tihition table, — the ‘questions and 
answers’ melbod, — mismatcbing exor- 
cise, — the * do and say ’ method, — 
complebc® exercise, — formal eonvor- 
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Ballon Ijj'lwceo pop^, llio 
antonyms, ‘.suhilanco oE 

tho pasaagQ Of fctory, etc. 

10. Literary Appreciation ; how far 
can it 1)0 attempted in second- 
ary fichoola ? 112 

parposo bshiotl dotailod study oE a 
proM passage, — the Important tlangs 
are — wlat, wlwro, to wl»om, by wbom, 
and wlty ft thing is said, hut not 
' how* it is said, — the imgnistic nun 
tdono, — yol wlot can bo done in the 
way oE lUotaiy appreciation t (stylo 
acquired by cootlnnoos, 'conscioas fproo 
tico, is Simple, direct and mtelligible, 


employs idioms and Cgaros oE spooeb, 
is stroigbtforward, persuasive), — tiso 
o! models. 

sm. THE TEACHING OF POETRY 115 

1, Introduction, 315 

2. The Nature of Poetry, 115 

various definitions oE poetry, — h all 


-verso poetry f, — how poetry differs 
from ptoee, — poetry and science, — 
poetry a power, — children and poetry, 
— what can poetry do for us, •— what 
poetry does not do for ns, — possiblo 
reasons for a distaste for poetry, — how 
to culUvato a taste for poetry, — the 
wider meamng of the term poetry, 
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tho poelry of life, tlie message of 
pociiy, — poetry aaci rohgcon, — poetry 
nnd ethics 

3 The Appreciation of Poetry, 127 

appreciatioo IS recreation of the poet’s 
omotional cxpencace and elabomtron of 
Ilia suggestions, — to be appreciators 
ST6 most be recroators, — the extent 
of recreation is tho extent of apprecia- 
tion 

4 The Hethod of Teaching Poetry, 130 

DO ODO method bet cerlam broad 
general priociplea 

5 Principles to be obseived, ISO 

recreation of tbe poet’s mood, — oi- 
pericncing tho poet’s emotions, — pu- 
pils helped to recreate what the poet 
has to say, this totiviI of poet’s or- 
penence vital, •— ezpans on of sngges- 
tions thrown oot by the poot, — • reahz- 
ing the aptness of the poet’s words 
or diction, — rhythm tbe Bonl of poetiy, 

— appreciation can ho the only aim of 
teaching poetry, — preserve the amty 
of the poem 

0 The Teacher , Expectations from 
him, 134 

most be able to appreciate the poem 
bimselE, — most nequ re and cultivate 
the art of good reading, — must bo 
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'\Wo to Urow oa‘ to pu- 

jiU 80 UaI ll-c) npirtcnl*' t}j3 poem 
by — inu*t treat \\c poem 

as n ^^t oV, — mu^t n ako ! w fiuj iU 
keen ot^W'trets, ““ latLt Ixs aWo to 
ntluno hnioU to Oio rroo! of tl e 
^ summaTj 

lUo I’octrj liCsson in tht High- 
er Stantliirils, 130 

htriKtacUon (tlo tlilTcrcnt meflioJs 
t\ 0 bjojraj t ic^\ mflll ol and Ua usefu!- 
nca^ III certain casc«, tl o ‘creation of 
backgronnd mctloJ, 0 o wnimnry me- 
tied, tlw tUcitmg molliod, Uo 'romo- 
>fll of diflicuUic:) * Diolliod> the a^o of 
lictarca tor intwluciog a jioom, tlo 
(hrcct npfroacb is ^orj eften tbo best 
T\ay of 'xpjTOaclj), — Prfientcuion ( read- 
ing b} llo l(rwt<r» gcnenl tloiigiit- 
gclting Ihrougli oljcctivc®, goner d dis- 
cusiwn on tie pern uni a hkraf 
UQdcr&tanUng Cret, tocrciling Uo irood 
and tl 0 atino j beto m the poem, no 
grammatical study of norls entering 
into tl o Bpwii of tl 0 poem, llio diction 
of do (KHin, do cloicQ of ^Y0rd^, 
choice of ineii^, a o of fignres of 
sjeccli and their stgnilicance, unagerj 
omjlf^cd, tho various o'^pects from 
whicl a poem can bo eludicd ), — 
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13. Tho-Use of the Blackboard Jn 

an Appreciation Lesson, 102 

d>8pPn«o wiUi Hio LlackbonrcJ alto- 
gether, — its ttso ciitads distraciion and 
t]j'>sjj«ation o£ energy, — written «amm- 
ary oE the poem on tlm bkckbonrd 
not nece«3ary, — its use permissible for 
developing ronning sketches if the 
teacl er is good at drawing, ■ — tbo 
pupils supply tl 0 detiils and the teacher 
draws the sketch 

14. The Place of Silent Beading in 

the Teaching of Poetry, 108- 

rljtbra 18 U© soul of poetry which is 
for Uio car, — <ilcnt r^^ading is reading 
a poem iQ cold pnut, — wly destroy 
the moo I created by the teacher's im- 
prefsiio reading I«> msisfing on silcat 
reading?, — when pnjiU scan thopoeui 
to locate noswers to objectives or other 
que lioD% it is a kind of stfent read- 
ing, — formal siKnt reading not nece- 
ssary, — steps in an appreciation les'on 

15. Poetry , Correlation with Other 

School Snbjects, 105 

poetry, cor^oKtion with other school 
subject*, —poetrj lud History (poems 
witli ln’=toncnl tlcmes), — poetry and 
Goognpby,— poetry and Nature Study, 
an lid to apjrccntion and evaluation 
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ot n jwin, — incjJcntilcoralation on\j, 
•— a prcalpr oE coo{ oration bet- 

ween iliiTcrcnt Mibipct-teiclKTa ro^nired. 


10 Epilogue 


SILt:>’l AND OllAli UPADING 168 

1 Tlio Importance of Redfling, lOB 

one otl’o nimsoE teaching tnglisli 
— , nn impoflant iiS|>oct oE language 
learning* » tool oE cJocation, a 
mean? of incrcas ng knowit Igo, — » 
rol izattoo 

2 Silent Reatling and Oral Reading 1(10 

S Oral Reading, 109 

place anJ impoTlarico of oral rend- 
ing, — no ni I to correct j ronuDCintion, 

— unaati factor) reading of Inlmn 
pupils and tojclicrs, mitonnl for 
reading, importance of suilnblo reading 
matter, - factors promolmg goo 1 
reading 

4 Summar) 175 

5 Stammering, 170 

cmscs, — expedients to a cure, — 
soggcstion" 

0 Silent Reading, 179 

place of silent reading, — bogmniog 
of silent Tc*ttlmg, — silent rending not 
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m tiio lowor l)ut in ilio Inghor ftan- 
danla only, — oral ronling diminlsho^ 
ns silent reading increasei, — silent 
r<?admg m the lower standards, — sum- 
mary, — Eactors which silent reading in- 
volves; speed aotl compreliension inter- 
dependent, — ‘fixations*, — Silent read- 
ing ought to bo rapid roadbg, — w 1 ore 
silent reading can bo legitimately and 
effectively employed, — the advantages 
of bilent reading over oral reading. 

7. How to Conduct Silent heading 


in the OJassrooin 287 

8 How to Test Silent Beading 185 

9 Conclusion 189 

XV. THD TEACHING OF GRAMMAH 18l> 

1. Intioduofcjon, 189 


predominant position occupied by 
grammar-teacliing in Inngiiago study, 

— historical note, — the inflacnco exer- 
ted by Greek and Latin grammara 
on English gramni >r, — The Joint 
Committee on Gnuniimioal Termiuolo- 
gy, — tho reco-ninandatifni of The 
English A«30(aatton. 

2. xSoine of the Claims put foiward 
on behalf of Grammai Exa- 
mined, 29 J 
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llB»t ''tammar liw iilihtanan ^ ilu'', 
tiat It lelps pujjUto gpf^kaniwnta 
Iwltcr, claim not £u1ftl3nli.-tal, — that 
1 *. l.ai cullural nnl iliKaplinarj value, 
that It Isia trao*fer<'n''a >-a\ue, — tlio 
fnllap) tm Intlyin" tSo (\ ot rortnal 
Trammg caposcJ. 

3 The Value ol Grammar Teach- 

mg, > 

grnmtnaMcachmg cninot l)o cnlircl) 
tli*pons«*l vriUi, — grammar a tj rannoas 
nia'tor but a goovl servant, a mcaai 
to an cnl, — grunmar*1cnchmg supple- 
ments the Direct McUioil an I makes 
goo^l its lit ficienc), — eliminates Inal 
an 1 error an I speeds up the process 
of language learning, -- liolps master 
the finer point*. 

4 "What Grammar is to bo Taught, 190 
Uio grammar tanght slioulil bo 
Fnglish grammar and not Latin 
grammar, only llioso items applicable 
to EnglisJj grammar, — tliere can bo 
no finality about English grammar, 

— English language n gro??ing langu- 
age and bonce a changing language, 

— contemporary grammar which takes 
nolo of modern usages should bo tau- 
ght,— ^ammar ought to be doscnptivo 
and not prescriptive, — only Pure or 
rnnclional grammar should be taught 
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5 How Much of Grammar Should 
bo Taught, 199 

distinguish between tlio grammamn’s 
stuilj oE granim'ir and tli it o£ the 
fichoolboy’p, — tccludo only ]tist what 
18 neccs ary and not a complete, logi- 
cal outline of grammar, — plea for 
discarding many unwanted technical 
terms, — the Pure or Formal or Funo- 
tional grammar should be tauglit ( sob- 
ject and predicate, the o ght parts of 
speech, teii«c«, anl idiomatic usages, 
the structure of U e sentence, analysis), 

— syllabus m grammar for bU 1« I to 
VII, — parMng 

0 Hot\ to Teach Giammar, the 
Procedure, Some Piiuoiples, 204 

Constant reference to the parallel 
concept m the rernacnlar grammar, 

— no formal or conscious teaching oE 
grammar in the earlier stagey only inci* 
dental grammar-teaclnng or ‘ grammar 
m action*, — grammar teacl ing closely 
correlated to the slu ly of the texts, illu- 
strations drawn from them, thus uncon- 
801OD3 absorption of grammar, — consci- 
ous and systematic teaching of grammar 
in the lather stages, gratrniar teaching 
no longer incidental here, — the ques- 
tion of formal defiuitious in grammar, 
graoiinaiical terminology, — rocomnien- 
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tlntiona contaiocJ id tl o Report of Tbo 
Joint Commiltco on Grxmmatical Ter- 
mino]o^\, — Uio loaclier liowo\or to 
limit lim«olf toompirtcal ro^uircinont^ 

7 Methods of Tcftching Gnmmur, 
the Iiuluctivc and. the Deduotive 
Methods, 207 

llo inlucU\o method, — Uo 
dcducUvoiw tlio I, — %com\>matjon o£ tho 
tvfo, — tWmdoUo-OoUwUvo method, — 

Uo lUu'lr'itivo material, (copiou*, 
necutue, graded, from etandard Utc« 
raluro or iclaiod to tl o text booki', 
coonocte I on I no^ isolated ccntcncos, 
uni Icoco mtertsiiug ), — application 
of I noffilcdgo acquired, tl o importmco 
of inlcnsivo pr ctico, — plan of a 
ttf^ncal grammar kison, — various 
forms of grainmatical cxercisos 

8 The Use of Te\t~hooks la the 
Teaching of Giaiuinai, 233 

no text-books in tho lower 
standards — objection against U eir use, 

— ll 8 teacher to cl oose hia onn inate- 
na\ from ll e readers, — U e toxt- 
tooTc m tl 8 lagher standards, the noce- 
advanlagcs, — what hmd of 
textbooks t — need for n common text- 
book — some bool 3 on grammar roco- 
inmendod 
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{;r3mnj r I v^-jn:; crf,ri’ninr 

cnrv l I*' an ’■itr-l n, “" 

il ma'l 1« »fH*i ifj*' o'frr 

liran ’ '•wrolrr } in f(»» J/t-f l^^h ' ' 

XM. TiiK TtAniiv. ot <03iro>moN -i" 

1 Intr»tlnclion 217 

com{hmt a^rf«l l‘> l-ocr PnRli'J' 
ot t>« m>Vrn k'Io*)! Rcrng j’lnienlK’n, 

“ fwplirt <( c«n|«o*itiorj tiK* fa«t(, 

Ofl an I #irfl B’p'VU ot 

hfiRiURfl — con jia‘ tioo, Ui^ 

ft tire aspect, llio »n)pc>rl‘\nc« ct 
cunpo lUon 

2 'il»p N itnrt <»r r^jcliolo^) of 

CoiuposiiioH, 218 

compwitioo n fcmi of »*!f-ox(rB«* 
jon, — reguH Ir* for p^lf-fxprrs* on, tl« 
/i<iu(ion nti I tin ouiicr cf, tin commn 
ntcaltf'e io)tinct, — tM inn^r urge, 
wlsit inMinctf I dp if, tin RroganotJS 
tos icicf, (ho tn'hnct of imitation, tlio 
Ki^tinct of wlWupWy, — comfto ihon 
on express oo cxpcrtenco, reality, — 
Bemmarj 

i Ihe \jm of Composition 222 

mam aim the ftctivo oso of langu- 
nge, mtenSTO pnwti o m tlie language 
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leam^ — to do\<lop abjhl^ to speik 
Engli’li anti to i\n(o jn English on 
any single topic, — to dovolop power 
of methodical, logical prcscnlatioii oE 
matoTinl m a clcar-cul manner, — Iho 
imporliftcooEclcar^ot presentation, - 
snmimry. 

4 The Ways of Approach, 220 

the way oE gninmar, — Iho way oE 
conipostlion, — tho way oE literatoro 
( models ), Iho way oE froo composi- 
tion, — tl 0 * put tho topic m tho centre’ 
metLo I { tho roothod — coUocUon oE 
material, choieo of asi»''ct, clioico oE 
rolorant roalcnal, aTrangemont, para- 
graphing, writing, — ajvintages oE tho 
last method, —summarj, 

5 ‘ Thought ami ‘ Style ’ ni the 
Essay, 285 

die problem oE 'thought’ and ‘style,* 

— onr aim not to cultiiato thought or 
stylo but to tench to wntoin simple Engr 
lish, — avoid odlmg difficulty oE matter 
to difficnlly oE language, — tho moral, 

— what arc Style an 1 its characlenstics ?, 

— pntieoco ant pcr«ovorance tet^uircd, 

— not Eor ecliool children, — the morxl- 

0 The Distribution of Composition 
over tho School Course, Oral 
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niul WnlUn (*omp«>-»Jtion, tin* 
(’nrrl< uinm. 211 

ll« fojr # m« 0 it potim tl/* di*- 
frtl «h -n, — lo d * ’ p to 

nt»l to writ" in — t}t« jujor 

itajjfl, mo « tl* oni! on I J**** of nn- 
tlrn ft* nj«'« lion, tlo ffnior •*3^'’. 
troro «f vrfittrn on 1 lo<! of oral roni- 
{■C ltl'« 

7 Oral Composition, 243 

— Atm* «{ oTit f«!n|>o< lion 213 

— Tiy» imj«t^Unco 1 1 onl coinp-'itioi, 

21C 

— Ml onl rcmpoiiUon { ttli 

I to VII) 218 

— Somo ot t’K» diticii for j roTOlin;* 
ornl compoMiJOji, innotu tjpca of 
fxr-rri<p«, 251 

Jcntcnco constmchon I ncticp, 

- qoi*MiomBnl nniwrr*, — • /upila 
to fumtdj <jur«tion«, j uzzli.*, — 
dcscnplmn of proa — ‘ If I 
worn ' Ktrur, — lost ] report^ 
gninr, — *rijow nio DrtJ \ny* rx- 
cross — tlo go«^*ing g-tmo, — 
storj s — fieo i)i3Ci]S5ion prnoJ, 

— gnmo of keeping scltwl, — 
iMork Intis — JnujilJzition, — 
mtitfltiTO cotnposilion, — ilcbatc-s 
nnil IjtUe msn's lectures, — tliri- 
sion of a class into bitclics 
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cnimp pARt 

8 Picture Composition, 255 

( A ) Introduction 

( B) Advantages of piclnro competi- 
tion 

( G ) Limitations at picture composi 
tioii 

(D^Topics lor picture composition 
( E ) How to conxlnct a picltjTc compo- 
sition Itsson 

9 Piecftutions to be observed in 

connection with Oral Composi 
tion 203 

10 Written composition, 204 

— Tlie atm of written composition 261 
— Ti o valao of written compositton 265 
Tlio Ecopo of writlon composition 265 
— How to organize written composition 
over tlic sebool cour'p, the guiding 
princii Ie«, 267 

— Torms of wntlon composition 260 

• — Sjllabas IQ written compontion, 

(stUsItoVIl) 272 

— Mettwds of treatment in the classroom 275 

11 The Essay, 277 

— tiu3 different atuges msoWsil, 278 

of relovont material 

— arranging the matter collected, 

making a plan 
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CJTJI r^’ tJ-o »'fU tur« tf 

p«-»j 

mi «‘'f Mj«i tu«i 

— t! wn )in{! 

Uj) 

|xr*‘«il»c, an I t’<i In'iHcwl 

— >.*-oul 1 coiij** iljon vrti* 

ttro m k-VjoI o. nt 


U 287 

(J) Tl^ tft!ui o( le»cr wntUng 2i7 

(2)'3njres» for lMt«T-r«niinrt' 2SS 

(l)T)pc3 of Mtrrs 2S8 

(•<).Sotn« ifuj'ortiol con‘iJ<'ralioni in 

cotitifclion vfiUi lelUr-wnlin^ 289 

(5) I'rocwloro for o Icavin m Iftlor- 
wntin^ 291 

18 ]*rct 202 

(A) 'n*>n>luo of procis-wnljUj; 2*12 

(B) Mat^rnl (or prec>*-wrding J03 

(C) Orginiritjon of Un subject, pnila- 

tion 293 

(D) CSetractcn tics of a good precis 291 

(B) Clisrooni proooduro 295 

— a ‘ inodeiQic^* niclbod suggested 2^7 

11 Piira phrasing, 207 


— Tlio jJaco of pimibnsng m 

toichmg and appreciation of pootr\ 
(SCO pp lCO-162) 
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(A) Tlio aim in [•araplirasing 298 

(B) Para\iliras*mg and Apprcciatioji; it^ 

place in the leaching of poolrj 293 
(G) valae ot p%rapUrauag 299 

(B) Solcclion ot poems for paraphrasing 290 
(E) Place of paraphrasing in the curri- 
culom 300 

(P) Requirements of a good paraphrase 301 

(G) Classroom procedure 302 

15. The Translation Exorcise, 303 

(A) Types ot Translation and their sui- 

tabllUy to different standards 303 
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METHOD IN ENGLISH 



CUA'PTEn 1 
lOTaoDucrcioN 
1, Hovr to teach English. 

A qi 3 ?Uoa that rQ'\aita3 a long aaswor. Tho following 
faotora ate to be t\\cen Inlo coav-doratioa when wo try to 
answer tho quosUoa, ’ how to teach English ? * 

(i) Too circaonhneo? unJor which English is taught 
(vi ) Too pUco where it h to be taught. (Ui) The amount 
of proficieucy lu the boys. ( iv ) Tho amount of time wo 
can deyolo. (v).Th3 position (of English) which U occupioa 
in tho carricalum. ( vl ) The nature of the child. ( vii ) Tho 
ptovious ezpeticnco of tho child in learning a foreign 
langoago. ( vlil ) Tho aim we ought to havo as determlnod 
by the circumstmcoa under which it is taught. 

2. The place of English in the cuiricnlum. 

There ate persons who say that English Is being given 
too much timo and that it ought to occupy a place which 
a foreign laagaaga oxupies in European countries. 

Then there are some who think that English is entitled to 
special importance and conaderation. 

Now let US consider tho following things: — 

(i) Suppose English is given a minor place. Let us see 
what happens. A pupil learns in vernacular all the subjects. 
But when ho goes to the ODiversity where ho has to leam 
all tho subjects in English, it will go very bard for him. 
Such ft student has to ^ve up, perhaps, his studies, 
fil) Tho present matriculation examination is both anS. L. C. 
examination and an enlrancn axaminatinn. It Ih. is. ta ba 
. regarded as an entrance examination, then the nniversity has 
every right to dictate as regirds what kind of candidates it 
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jvants I£ on Iho otlior land it is on S L. 0. examination, 
then other conndoralions wiU prevail. So let the t^o 
oxommations be different with their aims different and 
6} stems different. 

So wo cannot neglect English tiot the vomacnlars or 
modem Indian languages Iiave Ihctr duo sharo elsewbero or 
in the nniversittos Bat the bcgmnmg should bo mado not 
in tlo schools but aleowhoro So Ju school let English have 
its place It IS tho hogua franca oi Indit It is the source 
o£ many o£ the developments to other languages The lync, 
the short story, the short essay etc derive their origm from 
Similar forms of literature in English Wo are to be guided 
by facta Tbia is the position which Engbab occupies today 
and will contmue to occupy m the near future It is the 
medium of instruction m schools and colleges It ts tha 
language of the courts. It is the language which serves as 
a source for maoy o£ the developments m modem Indian 
languages. It is an luterproviDCial and miemational medium 
oE expression 

3 The aima of teaching English 

( 1 ) To enable the child to nadorstand fipohen English 
language (u) To enable them to read bool^ (ui) To 
enable them to use the language tliey have leamU They 
can use the language in Iwowaye-ly speech and by writing 
(it) To appreciate English ways, manners and literature 
The last point is controret'ial, but wo must 1 now that lite- 
rature has universal appeal Tliose are the fourfold aims of 
teaching Enghsh 

Some ask, ‘ Is it possible for our Indian boys and girls 
to appreciate English ways, manners and literature f ’ Well 
btervturo is univer^l It is possible to appreento English 
litenture excepting the purely local touch The attributes 

01 beautdnl literature are tmirerg^l Then again, m the 
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universities tio stuiy oE Enj»li-b literature in scire foT« 
oompul^OT). 'Xl-<'n ls it not JesirtWo to prepare otir ciildren 
[or tbii contingci^y ? Stall vo not bring tN cn fuct' to taco 
wtli pcopt3 wi )0 UTO civi!izc<l? Stall wo not 
outlook? Shall wo not inalo item tlcnk tlat the) nro rot 
on!) Intbaus but iren ot wiiet cuUoot^ and broader por- 
eppctivo ? It i<5 ritli lb# coltunl aim that foreign languagea 
aro learnt in other European countries, not for nlihbnan 
purposes laat vnlb tl'O cultural aim. 

l£ vro v.ant to teach appreciation of correct, pure Englfh 
c£ tlie English, wo must alnJ) or s^'lcct passages \vnlten 
by EngUsli roasters and not cro^Abtcod EngU«h “ vmtlcn 
espccully for Indian atadcats.” 

So our aim m teaching Engluli is to Inablo our boya to 
apeak natural, correct EngUab, tocnablo them to wnto bolt- 
less, unadulterated English, to enable them to appreciate 
England, Eogli<h manner*, and English outlook on life 
Education is Cor living- 

CUAPTLR n 

THE PSYCaODaCY OF LANGUAGE LEAUNIKG 
1. The nature of the child while 
picking up a language 

How does a cbld bcbaie wbilo trying to acquire its 
mother tongue? At brst Ibo wholo world seems to bo n 
whole booming world of noisj, nil unmeaning to it Later 
on it Imds certain sounds repeated wbilo some leas repeated 
Then again it finds tlint certain sounds nro repealed by 
adtdta m connection with certain objects md m certain 
situations Thus it associates these sounds witli certain 
objects and actions Thus it {^les meaning to tlio«<i sounds 
which m tho boginning was a confused unmeaning mass. 
And nil ibis it does unconsciously. 
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^ Then after some time it becomes bold enough to roprodnce 
those sounds. At first it do«5 not succeed but later on it 
gradually acqmres the power of reproduction, of reproducing 
what it has heard 

In the beginning the duld imitates It has the instinct of 
imitation (an innate tendency to imitate) A child with 
this tendency tries to imitate Then there is another 
tendency to repeat. It is the urge to repeat It repeats 
proudly what it can imitate 

Hero imitation or repetotion is not snSicient to he able 
to communicate So in order to enable it to acquire greater 
ease it is to he helped 

2 The stages by which a child acquires 
its mothor tongue (The Natural Method) 

( i ) The capacity to bear ( u ) The capacity to iinder- 
fitand ( subconsciously ) ( lu ) Ibe capacity to relate sound 

and action or object (iv) The capacity to reproduce 
(v) The capacity to imitate (vi) The capacity to repeat 
( vii ) The capacity to compose ( Bobconscious Inducbon ) 

( nil ) The capacity of composition by analogy 

Can a grown up clald use tbe same stops for acquiring a 
foreign language? (There is tbe example of Belgian hoys 
who had gone to England dunog tbe Great War and vho 
came to talk. English naturally ) 

Of course one necessary condition is that the child or anj 
adnlt gets constant opportomties to learn it or boar it 
under natural surroundings , 

3 Is it possible to pick up n foreign language 
in its fullness by this natural method ? 

No It IS not possible to acquire it m all its branchos 
We can not road or write processes which require conscious 



cooperation. They retjulro tbo cftorl of Uio codscIous. 
They aro conscious processes. Tlio spontaneous effort is 
unconscious, \\1 jI1o reaOing and writing, and the power of 
syntliGsis or composition aro commons processes. 

So wo require consdous and unconscious effort loncquiro 
mastery over a language. "Wo laxvo to mako oso of conscious 
capacities. AYo cannot follow the spontaneous mclbod wiiolly 
for anotfcer reason. At most wo will acquiro colloquial forms only. 

Another objection Is ibal U is a slow method, a method of 
trial and error, to leam and to unlearn. YVo want to avoid 
exTOT ns much as poasihlo and wo want to speed up tho process. 
^Yo do it by proper grading of matter and by tbo use of 
pboaetiia to correct pronundation. 

Yet anotber ol^ectvou against lie complete following of IhU 
epoataoeoua moltod in tebooU ia that wo cannot completely 
reproduce the nature’s condtUona bere. So wo Imvo to mako 
use of fllostratioas aud pictures and try to approximate tho 
nature’s cooditioas. 

The cluld is possessed of ceriaio inborn natural forces, It is 
possessed of (i) The capad^ to hear, (U) Tlio capacity 
to understand, ( ui ) Tbo capacity to speak, ( iv ) Tho capacity 
to inutate, ( v ) Tbo capacity to repeat and ( vi ) Sub-conscious 
Induction and composition hy analogy. 

The cbild acquires a new language not merely by imitation 
but rather by composition- Children compose by analogy. 

4. How far can this nature’s method 
be folloured in the class room ? 

Not entirely because it is a method of trial and error, o 
lengthy method. Then there are some limits to its use. Nature’s 
atmosphere cannot be entirely reproduced in tho class room. 
"lYecannot get as mneh practice in hearing and talking as w( 
do in natural surroundings, YVeonly know colloqniallangnagi 
and a complete knowledge is not possible by iHs method alone 
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Then there nre two aspects oEthe process— the active aspect 
and Ihe pa^iva aspect. Tbo passive aspect is the absorbing aspect 
and the active aspect la the reproductive or the leflective aspect 
LearniDg process is not complete qqIoss the active aspect come.? 
into play aEter the absorbing aqioct I£ language teachiug lias 
suffered in India it is because this active aspect has been neglected. 

CHAPTER m 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE STUDY 
1 The language learning process 

All language learning is a habit-formiDg process. A language 
la not learnt unless it is used, unless it forms an integral part 
o£ the child A child wiU not completely 1 earn anything ndess 
it completely lived lUelE m it, unless it actually practised 
it ( The example o£ Prof Hi’s son going over the experiences 
of the bus^ he actoally acting the part of the driver and 
the cleaner u mstmctive ) 

There mnst be fusion of ideas with word®, the idea for which 
the word stands. This involves process of habit Mastery of 
language is a matter of habit Speaking is a matter of 
habit Language learuing process is babit-Eonnation 
2 The Ration'll order of progression 

The subject matter to bo taogbt should bo such as forms 
part of tlio child’s overjday experiences, such as the child 
can laker go through It should bo connectod Mjth the 
every day experiences of the chid. Wo must get concrete 
material, go from the omcrote to tlio abstract, from the 
known to the unknown 

Ltarn hy dotny 

The material should be such as moans interest, as to pro- 
ssBt things in a graded jaamw. Nothpg damps a ckihrs 
cnthusi'ism more than an uaundetslandablo dtfBcult matter 
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Gramimr slwaW coma atfcr the linginga It is tlio phi- 
losop% ot language Tlas is a common^onso rule Tiio Ihico 
pnncaplia slwulil tbcreforobo ( i ) Connretenoss (ii) Interest 
( m ) Graiation 

Oar business is to «eo that language is properly understood 
II a child speaks, i! it boars anl i! it listens, wo haTO to 
ECO that it uses it in its active aspecL 
Un?tfr»iandm^ 

Aids to un loratandmg 

To Velp proper understanding wo bavo to tackle the every day 
cxpenenco o! the child 

Qaldem lo\o to think mconcfolc Even grownup men can 
not think Hot a long time m the abslracL Present grammar m 
a concrete way Chvo explanation ol an abstract idea by 
makmg it concrete 

Gralahon —Present things m a graded manner Go from 
simple to the complex 1£ things are pro'cnted m a graded way 
children wdl go on learning There will bo a seme oE 
progress created m them The eenso of progress will create mtor- 
e't m thorn After tho passive aspect of nnderslanding wo go 
to the active aspect 

Practxce -"We must have sufficient and specific practice 
If a word needs twenty repctetions wo must do so Practice 
should ho specific and organized Attention and practice, 
and practice of the right flung will lead ns to acenraej 
^ attentive 
Pnctioo BhonU be ^ 

suflicient 
I specific 

Interest gives attentive practice 

3 Interest 

IVo attend to things in wboh leo are interested 
Interest is latent attention We mnst -oonre the child’s interest 
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Present ttimgs in an interoshng way This is the cVioE cbawo 
tenstic oE the modem method os opposed to the old pedagogic 
methods Willing cooperation of the class is desired by 
modem methods oE teaching Lot tho clas bo drilled m an 
interesting manner Interest is the most important thing m 
the process o£ learning Thronghont coenro the interested 
cooperation oE tho class Let the teaching be m the Eonn 
oE a game Wo do not want spoon feeding Children should 
actively participate m what wo give them Every thing 
should he secured in an enjoyable manner It is owing to 
this active aspect or the dnll aspect oC the learning process 
being neglected that the modern educational system has 
suffered a lot Language learning has suffered for want o£ 
drill in an enjoyable manner So it is the ‘ dnll S the 

‘interesting drill’ >7hich serves the torchlight and is (he 
great spur which gams progress to our system o£ teaching 

Frachce o£ tho right sort is necessary Accicracy is the 
mo«t important point We should try to see that whatever 
IS practised is accurate CSuldreo should have nothing bat 
the right There must be accuraty in speech, in spelling 
an I U 2 writing 

4 The Rational order of Piogressiou restated 

1 Ears lefere eyes Us© the capacity to hear to acquire 
language First attend to tho ear training o£ the child The 
auditory images o£ the sound must first be formed Ears 
must bo used first and then ©yes 

2 Speech hefore reading and tmUng This seems to bo jmt 
in tho order o£ nature Reading is speech sight-sound sense 
It IS a more complicated prcxwss than speaking Speaking requires 
only two senses It is impo«sifale to make an attempt at 
reading before speech. The dbild should have sufficient 
practice at speech first and ffien at reading and then at 
■ftiiteig FitiA. undtfi^tand and tiien reproduce 
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3 litaJmff. 

4 Heceptioii hefvrt reproduction, Slftlco a cKltl unclersbnd 
first and then roproduco. 

5 SlmuUantous reproductvm UJore inditilual' r^'/wdurtl'^n. In 
nnl^on tbo cWld gets conSdcnco. Cborus driW s^jouW prccodo 
mdmdnal drill. It does not reepko much counigo Cor tho 
boy to say \rilh ottew. It rcqoirca less boldoes?. lYhen bo 
has thus gained conCidonco by rcpoatlng ^ith others, bo is 
bold enough to repeat jDdividunll}*4 

G Language Ufori grammar. Nnlnral Innguago leambg 
proccacs aro not enough because wo have to speed 
^p. Grammatical study helps us to speed up tho process. 
It secuiea more accuracy. Grammar should como aCter tlie 
language Corma have beau acquired. study grammar Cor 
tho sake oE securing accuracy. It should bo taught induc- 
tively. Tho child already knows tho forms. Ho chould 
then dodaco the rules. 

7 Sentence fint and then the vordi. Tho words by Ihcm- 
solves are unmeaning. The unit e£ thought is a sentence. 
In order to have some meanieg, tho words must bo related 
in a sentence. The startiog point is the sentence. P^cho- 
logically also tho sentence should be tho point to start with. 

8 Proportion, The different aspects of language study 
should receive proper emphasis and due attention. The active 
aspect is generally neglected. Ho not concentrate on tho 
receptive aspect only to the neglect oE others. Some 
empbaazo tho reading aspect only. This again is deCecrive, 
Language study has suffered a good deal both in tho mother 
tongue and in the foreign languages orving to this. DeCoc- 
earirajcfeg, defective reading and defective speech 
practice are delrimeniai to language learning process. Pro- 
portional etnphasis on tho different aEjecta oE language Icarn- 
ing fclculd ho laid. Tie childrin should to called upen lo 
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tike acti70 part in usng llie languago forms loarnt De- 
Eocttvo BpoQcb practice la responsible for defective reading 
Oral composition should receive as ranch attention as written 
composition 

5 The principles of foreign language teaching 

(i) Approach through ears The chill should get nn at- 
mosphere wherein he ahonld get n chance of hearing good 
«poken English — ^ho understands English and speaks English 
(ii) Give scope for understanding sabcousciously what he 
bears. These two things are to be done by the teacher 
speaking about a topic m connected sentences Meaniogfnl 
speech is essential The child should feel that be should participate 
later (m) Mamtam an Eogbsb atmosphere ra the class as 
far as possible by oscludiog the mother tongue m the class 
"We Ought to secure foreign atmosphere by the exclusion of 
the mother toogno The language learning is complete when 
the child has completed the receptive and reproductive aspects 
Thera must be direct association between the idea or thought 
and the language m the foreign word When we have to 
interprete abstract ideas wo may uso the vernacular Do not 
use vemaculats for a^unilatioa We can develop direct 
association by plenty of practice and by the esolnsion of 
vernacular 

Direct method is the Practice method 

Direct method is the oral method 

Introdaca as little as ptaablo vernacular forms because it 
breaks up the chain of child 8 language Isarmng process 
This does not preclude the conscious effort of Ujo clild 
Translation for the sake of arltelic training and that too at 
tho higher stage and not at tijg lower stage has of course 
its place 



CHAPTim IV 

ilETTHODS or TEACHING ENGIA3H 
1, The claims oi the Tlirect Aletliod. 

(i) It US 03 Iho natural langaago learning procoa*. 
(ii) Ik lollowj a rational onlor ol progress, (iii) Wo go 
fcQtn concrete to aliskracl and make tiungs easy. ( iv ) It b 
a method in wluch children learn by acting. They actively 
participate, (v) It b a method ryblcl) is meaningful to 
thorn. They feel a sorb ot pleasnre. It Rivos them a sci«o 
o! progress, (vi) It b an inlctaUng method, (vii) It b 
a method in which wo give more attention to Bpooch practice; 
more practice means greater niastcry over the language. 
It b the quickest method ot learning a language. (Vm) It 
establbhos threo-fold associations ot the eye, tho car, and 
the speech. 

2. Tho Direct Method, the right and 
the wrong of it. 

Fro!. B. M. MeemamSi, n. a ,, c t. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that there is a feeling o£ 
dissali^action in all qnartere regarding tho low standard o£ 
English of the Slatricolation candidates in recent years. 
“What with your B- T s and S. T. C. s and yonr^ now 
methods, you hare not improved matters. On the contrary 
tho average Matriculate of today cannot write as correctly as 
he did in our time. ” Tbb b sobstantially the view oC an 
educated guardian. The examiners at the Bombay Matricu- 
lation, for 1925, say in tbeir report “Some oE us cannot 
help thinking, though wo are open to correction, that the 
fault ffes at the door Ibo eo-called Direct method of 
teaeVang EngViib which obtains in almost all secondary schools 
at tho present day. The Direct Method, in order tbit it 
may yield the very best resnit, presupposes n number of 



Fartb-r h'i the hnguage units, tlras pickoiup, m noir 
wa}* In doing so, two natural powers help"*-! tho chill 
Thoj wo-^ • SQbcoa«ciou3 m luclion an ! composition by ana- 
logy Tdcso powers— to boar, to no lerstanl sqbcooKioml}, to 
imiblo Ibo spoodi oE others, to repeat an I a«simiWlo it, as 
also snbconicioas inlnctioa nnl composition by analogy — 
were llio inborn capacities o£ tho child Tlioso wero u?od by 
tho child ( or even by an adnlt ) wbilo picking np, not only 
tho mother tongue but also tho foreign laognago, provided 
ho got opportunities o£ licanog nod speaking that language 
in an almmphoro natural to it. Tiio roformors thoreforo 
pleaded that foreign language teaching should begin with 
heanng and speaking tho language m imitation, and not hy 
masleiiDg the rulca of grammar and tho study o£ 

vernacular synonyms They also contended tliat the speech 
practice ehonld be meaningful tliat i«, it should bo on somo 
connected scnso-rnatcnal related to tho child’s oieryday 
experiences, unlike the disconnected, unmojning, doll string 
oE sentences m the Iran^ation Scne*» Tho new language 
teachers argued that the reformed method would ensure 

1 the aid of auditory and accoustic images in addition to- 
the images of the eyo which alone were secured in the 
Traoslalton Grammar method, 

2 greater practice m tbo uso of the language Wo could 
speak a dozen sentences by the tirno we wroto one, tho 
greater the practice, the easier and quicker it is to 
form the habit, 

3 tho interest of tho child Because the practice oE speech 
reterrod to above was real and bimg, concrete and mean- 
ingful, the interest tbo child was heightened by the 
child a sense oE progress 

4 direct '^sociation and direct thinking The child, taught 
according to the Translation Grammar method, did not enjoy 
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conditions that are conspicuous by their ab«eaca in a 
majority oE Indian lugb schools ’* Mr M Champion, formely 
Principal, Teachers' College, Saidapot, JIadras, after referring 
to *ranlar reports of other University Examinitione, observes, 
■“The quotations at the head of ibis paper, the resolntion of 
the Inter-TJniversity Board, and wa behave, the expenence 
•of thinkiog teachers, are accmnolative evidence that the 
Direct Method, as it is practised in Indian schools, has failed 
■to enbatantiate the claim put forward on its behalf ” + 
JStStory of the Direct Jdethol 

"What 13 wrong with the Direct Method then * Just as a 
•doctor cannot diagnose and say definitely what is wrong 
•with a patient without stndyiog the history of the case, so 
also we cannot form a diagnosis of this patient, the Direct 
Method, without studying its history with special reference 
4o Indian conditions 

In the beginning English was taoght by the Translation* 
■Grammar method the metlod of teaching foreign languages 
■winch obtained in the >7651 at that time During the last 
quarter of the mneteenlb centory when psychology came to the 
aid of education, experienced teachers sot themselves to investigate 
the principles of language Icarmng They found that the 
Translation-Grammar method was unsound According to 
them when a child picl^ed np o language he first heard 
that language as spoken by others in relation to certain 
life s tuations He then tried to understand the moaning 
fiuhcoDscionsly Later he spoke the langcage in imitation 

The Resolution w-is Ibat the Univemties bg requested 
to state whether it is desirable to mal o some distinction m 
-the B A cour'o between a workmg Imowledge of modem 
English and a study of Engb^b Lilerotnre, nod if so wje- 
-thor the former alone, or both should be compnl«ory ” 

+ Teaclung > ol T 2 n 54 





Farl\y*r b‘3 u?ol tbo I’lngaago unit^, thus pIckoJup, in O'lvr 
waj'i. In doing so, two nalofal powors holpoJ tho child. 
Tboy wore: sabcoa=H:ioa3 Inluctloa and compodtion by ana- 
logy. Tuc3o powcri— to hoar,<o nnJcratand sahcoosclondy, to 
imitato tho speoch of others, to repeat anl as»lmtlato it, as 
also snhconicions inlacUon and composition by naalogy— 
were the inborn capacities of the child. Tnoso wore nsod by 
tl>e child (or even by on adnlt) while picking op, not only 
the mother tongao but also the foreign langaago, provided 
ho got opportanitioa of hearing and spoakiog that language 
in an alrnosphero natural to lU Tlio reformers thoreforo 
pleaded that foreign langnage teaching should begin witli 
bearing and speaking tbo langaago in imitation, and not by 
toasleriag tbo roles of grammar and tho study of 
vernacular ayuonyras. They also contended tljat tho 8|)oecb 
practice should be mcamogful t tlial is, it should bo on some 
conuected sense-material related to the child’s everyday 
expcrioDCes, unlike tho disconnected, UDmounlng, dull string 
of sentences in tho TrnD«laKon Series. Tbo new language 
teachers argued that tho reformed method would ensure : 

1. tbo aid of auditory and accoustic images in addition to- 
tbo images of tho eyo wluch alone woro aecured in tbo 
Translallon-Grammar method; 

2. greater practice in tbo uso of tbo language. Wo could 
speak a dozen sentences by the time wo wrote one; tbo 
^eater the practice, tbo easier and quicker it is to 
form tbo habit; 

3. the interest of tho dnld. Because the practice of ^eech 
referred to above was real and Ihing, concrete and mean- 
ingful, tho interest of tho child was heightened by tho 
cblld’a sense of progress. 

4. direct association and direct thinking. Tho child, taught 
according to the Translation-Grammar method, did not enjoy 
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lu3 study, ho was tongue-tied, he could not think freely 
and express directly , his speech was stilted and umdioraatic 

On account o£ these decided advantages, a new method, 
popularly known as tlie Direct method, was introduced m 
the West about the end of the last century as a result of 
the pioneering efforts of Qomn, PanI Passy, Jesperson 
Sweet and others The Engbsh principals of the Secondniy 
Training Colleges in India, who were much unpreseod by 
the novelty and success of the new method m the West, 
mtrodcced it m India la this Probidency the metiiod was 
followed first m Government institutions only, os at that 
time mainly Government toadieis were trained in the 
Secondary Traming College, Bombay Later the Department 
of Education enconragad, nay, almost forced, other schools 
to adopt it la it not really strange that a method which 
IS apparently based on sound f^chological principles, and 
has had a fairly long tna), should have produced no 
substantial revolts ? What then were the causes of its failure * 

1 It was a sad mistake of the Gfovemment m recom- 
mending the adoption of the method by teachers who were 
untrained, unconvinced and nnwjlmg This unwise policy 
has resulted in a mishandling of the Direct Method A\hat 
ih© teacher does may be thus bncily de'oribod ho has 
discarded trarulation, grammar and composition altogether, 
he teaches only the reader and that too accordmg to the 
Tnnslation-Constrae method, but gives it the colcmr of the 
Direct Method by training boys to answer ( in Engli^ ; 
sot questions. Thus, Mie of the vital principles of the Direct 
Method-the fusion of the Imgnistio symbols-is ignored 
Writing IS neglected, especially m tho lower standards. 
Queen Grammar, after she was deposed, was, I fancy, very 
much locked and it may he her curses that ba\o ad\erscly 
niicctod the Direct Metlxxl 
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2 Tli 5 ^hallow study oE tbc ReadcT* and this neglect o£ 
grunmar and compc.vUoDi Tfosa duo not tncrolj to tho lazi- 
ne'a oE the kachors, nor cEuoCtj to t!w vrant o£ training on their 
part, tlio mistakes oE Iho wVol*^tQggeta ot tlo Direct 
Method \7Gre to some extent responsible for them Tho) 
laid too much stress on the cxclnsion of the ^e^lac^la^, 
^rlth tho rosnlt that many teachers (onnd it difficult to intro- 
duce directly a number oEEngli'h srords and plirasc? They 
\rould not understand that the uso ot tho rcrnacuHr, os a 
method o£ interpretation wl cncrcr direct association be- 
came impossible or inconvenient, was not against the 
prmciple oE tho Direct Method To quote Prof Pindlay, 
from hi9 recent book, Modern Language Leamwg, “a picture, 
a genes oE actions, sometimes the context, may 1 elp 
him, bat very often the best bolp is to give lam tho 
equivalent in bs native toogno, and tbs no doubt can bo 
called tnnslatioQ It is foolisb, for t\ie sake oE the Dir^t 
method principle, to try and get round tho uso ot the Enghsh 
ecpivalent by pictures and gesture, although thc«o arc a use- 
ful aid What the teacher ought to do i5 to give the necessary 
explanations, and thereafter, drop all reterence to the verna- 
cular, allowing it to fall below the threshold of conscious- 
ness It hen we have graspod the meaning, tho Direct 
methodiat very properly inststa that the learner must con- 
nect the strange word directly with the idea wbch it conveys, 
■and must at all cost retrain from leaving it to ita associition 
With a vernacular synonym ( pp 20-22 ) ’ The second 
mistake oE tho extremists was that they belittled the value o£ 
grammar unduly They should have seen tbit a cbld gets 
^ery httle practice in bearing and speaking tho foreign 
language m school Outside the school, he does not get such 
pTUcbco at all So that instmctiic, unerring language sense 
cannot he developed without the supplementary help of 
conscious effort in the Conn of grammatical study Tho 
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Direct Method need not £orbid the study o£ grammar AU 
that can ho justly said is • grammar should come after the 
acquisition of language— to account £or nnd to correct tnis- 
tahes, and thus to help a speedy acquisition of language In 
short, tbo use o£ subconscious powers should be supplemented 
by conscious effort Nature's method cannot bo entirely 
followed under class room condtttoas, besides, nature’s method 
IS a slow method, whereas we have to qmchen the pace 

3 Tiie pioneers of the Direct niatbod paid too much at- 
tention ID the study of English in tbo lower standards, to 
oral practice They had no grstemalic Bchema of composition 
They did not realize that the position of English m India wa» 
net quite analogous to that of a modern foreign language m the 
"West English was studied m India not merely for cultural pur- 
poses but also for enabling the cfaitd to speak and write in Eng- 
lish almost as welt as he did lo fus moilier^toogne This Ezpres* 
flive aspect was neglected because they preached the motto, the 
Reader-as-centre, that is to eay, the Reader must be used for 
the acquisition o! Innguago forms for the teaching of composi- 
tion, and for tho study of grammar This ideal programme 
IS un^'orl'ablo in practice Not a single sortos of Readers has 
thus far been published to suit tbrao requirements, and tho 
average bard worked teacher is reduced to following tho 
procedure already referred to 

4 rourtbly, schools did not give sufficient pnotico to 
children in reading easy supplementary books wherom 
tl ey could come across the words pbnues, and idioms ( their 
old friends, Jeanit in tbeir roadcre}, ta new and varied 
associations Such reading greatly helps tbo fusion of thoso 
language forms 

5 Tbo last cause for tho unsatisfactory standard of 
Eogli«h 18 the unreal, unsystematic way m which tho mothor- 
toaguo IS tangl t in tho primary nnd socondary schools Tlio 
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Tiemacular IleaJor li not tborougUy studio^. Grammar rs 
irrationally taught, ind docs not suWrvo tha purposas ofcom- 
po^iiioa, for DO composition teaching vrorth tlio namo is 
forcctat^ with tho deficicnoy in Eogliab as lias been amply 
demoQstntcJ by cxpcriracnlal studica r 

RLMDDinS 

Lot ns now turn to romodios 

1. Tlicro shall bo no going back to tho Tranalation- 
Granarnar method At tho samo timo it may bo con- 
ceded that Ihcro la no harm lo using tho motbor-tonguo 
for interpretation, for bnoging out tho analogy or tho diffor- 
enco bolvtcan tho Tcmacnlar and English idioms, stmetoro 
and roles of graoimac One may even go further and 
roggcsl tho revival o! the practice of translation m higher 
cUsso* In tbvs connection it is gratifjiog to note that tho 
Bombay Univorsily has reintroduced translation m the new 
English syllabus for tho Malncolation Besides bringing out 
tho diKcrence between tho oaturo of tho two laugoagos, trans- 
lation an 1 retnnslalion help Uie pupils greatly m life Tbore- 
foro, onco a week, wo dwnlJ tako up translation in the higher 
standards What wo have to guanl against i3 tho translation 
lahit which pTQVcnls direct ns-ocialioo b''tween tho idea and 
tho foreign word, an I which stands in tho way of direct thinking 
in Engh h That habit is inoro likely to be contracted m tho 
early stage an I hence no regular translation practice at 
that stage is recommended 

T)r Michael West Bihngaalism pp 87-88 
^Ir V K Banerjee of Anjora Tho Punjab Edocalion 
Joffrmf, Aovomher, £039, The IT/ucation and 

Literary SuppWraeul, dated 5th March, 1935 ‘ English and 
Ycmacular, a gknd} in corrolatton, ” 



2 Until vro got euitablo Kciler*«, Uo “Hcader-a^cpntro” 
motto should not bo ngidly rollonod This docs not mean 
tliat the different bnnclics of language study should bo treated 
in isolation On tlo offer Ijand, the teacher slould scKct 
Senlencos and passages for illustraiions in (ho tcaclimg of 
grammar as far os iws^^iblo from tlo texts Ho shoufd afso 
ba«o lu9 coni}X)Siljon exorcises on ffjo reader whonover jpo-vSiUo 
At tlo s.mio timo it ina->l lio nllosi’ocl that ho slonld haio 
freedom to add to tlirso illnstralions and exercises from other 
Looks on grammar and coropofeition, m onler to euablo liim to 
treat fftoso two branches of langnago study syfitcmatically and 
fully Theto is one great advantage in thus modifying tlo 

* lleadcr-as-ccntro’ motto Tbo writers or ll o compilers of 
(oxt-books would havo saiBcicnt scope to wnfe or to cboo a 
passages of real literary moril and charm M o should thus bo 
giving our childern notbtog but tlio bo*t— not nrtitlcial but 
natural English 

3 Wo sliould tal^o caro to soo tl at ilio Header is inten- 
sively studied That is done by attending properly to word 

-study in Iho lower staodaris nod to oiphoation as no progre«s 
It IS not enough if a word or phraiw is understood m one 
context It must bo assoaated witli other oontexta and used by 
tho children as many times as possible, m speech and in wnling. 
Substitution tables, njatcbiog exorcises, and oUicr devices should 
bo used to get interesting drill of tlicsa phrases and idioms 
Explanation, it must bo particoUtly noted, is not paraphrase 
It IS not the supplying of simpler words ^rom the dictionary 
for Iho more difficult ones. Itis ffio diacu'sion of thoughts , ffm 
exponenezDg, the imgiiuDg of the experiences underlying the 
■votbal expressions which are vague, abstract, or difficult That 
di'CU'^voQ should on no account bo merely the affair of the 
rencher, lowever gifted and chamnng ha might ba m lus 
expo itioD He must practice tjie art of self effacemcat, pre- 
tending 'omelmies (bat he a falliUa or laipcTfect , and in this 
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vfaj 1 0 flonld induce clnldrcn to participto m ll o discu« ion 
andgetibcir difiicuMies clcwd by scH-tcUvii}. Our ulUmato 
aim IS to mabo tliem apprccntuo, *ol£-rcUant readers. 

4 Tliero ought to bo a coordinated, ‘•j'stenntic scheme ofc 
grammar and composition Pnrla o£ speecli aro lauglit in 
t\io same m ail Iho standards Thcro is much oaerhpp* 
ing Somo hnottj points in grammar are not touched at 
all In composition thcro arc certain misconception^ It is 
bclicaed that m lower standards onlj pr'^l composition is -to 
be attended to, and thU, m the liigl et standards, onlj the 
nntten composition should be practised On the contrary, 
there is need tor wnttoo composition m ‘^omo form oaen in 
the first standard and tor oral composition oaen in tho 
Uatncul lUon cla^s It is only a question of moro or less 
Further, composition has to bo taught on a concentric plan, 
not lotlcrs only in lower standards then stones and letters 
m the middle and ever> thing all o£ a sudden in tho matri- 
culation or the pro raatnculation classes 
(5) An effective plan o£ supervised study for developing 
the habit o£ rapid reading o£ oa^ interesting books should 
bo Eollcnved Alter all, it is good, oxtcnsivo reading that 
euros most oE tho errors connected uith the use of idioms, 
\emaculacistn% fault) order o£ words m sentences, mistakes 
m spoiling use of propositions, and tho articles 

Iflstlj, >\o must adopt rational Mays of teaching tie 
moil er tongue Efforts fbonld bo made to seenro co-ordina- 
tion and mutual undorstanding between tl e teachers oE 
English and tlo teachers of Ue mother-tongue Composition 
and appreciation in English greatly itnproNO if tho founda- 
tions of tlcso aro laid, well and true, eirlicr, in the 
cltuicntnry <chool It is a jitj that languago teaching Las 
not cvokwl much entlraswsin among tcaclers \Mulo the 
1 1 '^tory and pot grapl y teaol ore aro forming associations, 
meeting m coufcrcuccs discna.iag details of ^llabus and 
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ways of approach b thoir respective subjects, langaago 
teachers are still inert. They must remorabor that tlioy 
have a sacred charge and a heavy responsibility. Language is 
Enndamontal. On it depends the cfBcioncy o£ every other 
subject. On it depenis the total result o£ education. For, 
as Greening Lambom puts it, ‘*tfie moans of self-expression, 
pcculurly man’*", is speech; and therefore, cducalion, which 
moans development, is concerned with speech as one of 
man’s highest functions.** Will the language teachers bestir 
themselves ? 

.3. The Tratialatiou Grammar Method. 

This IS the .age-old method. Th® Konaissanco educa- 
tionists emphasized tho logical to the psychological method. 
They centred their nltontioD on the subject-matter rather 
than On tho pupil. In their opinion the roost logical way 
to acquire a foreign language was— 

1. The study of foreign words. 

2. The study of rales of grammar. 

3. Hahbg sentences by tbe application of the rules of 
grammar lairnt. 

4. Translating from the inolber tongue into the foreign 
langnage and vice-versa. 

5. The reader was to be loamt according to the 

. Translation process. 

"When English was first introdnced in Indian schools, it 
was invariably taught the Translation method Tho various 
‘ Bbashantarpatbamahs ’ gave English words and their 
vomacular equivalents, rules of grammar and exoicises for 
translation. Every sentence iii every lesson of tho reader 
was translated m the class. 

Disaimntagei cf the Tnindati<^ Grammar method 

1. The greatest objection against this method is that 
>t IS opposed to the natural proccM fay which a child picks 
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up a loDguago. 0l t\o na\iinl language leanung powers o£ 
a chilli wo On!)* uso il'O oyo and not enough of llio car 
ami tho speech. It presupposes a tnaluTc nn^krstan^ing and 
developed po^^ers of application. 

2. Secondly there is no clo5o relation liclwecD a thorough 
knouledgo of grammar and Uo writing of tx;tlcr Englbb. 
Tiio knowloilgo of grammar is not a determining factor in 
the acquisition of a facilo stylo. Grammar sljould not Iw 
taught in tiie early stage becanso cWldrcn cannot nnderst.'ind 
the abstractions. Grammar should come in after tlio langnago 
forms havo been assimilated. 

3. A third objection to tho Translation motliod is that 
the child does not learn idiomatic langnage. It also misses 
tho colloqnbl forms. It gets no proctico in spooking the 
now language. Consoqucotly it may bo able to understand 
the written language but it will not bo able to express 
itself with an) thing liUo facility or fluent^' in it 

4. Tourthly, in tho Translation mctliod reading is begun 
before the ear is trained; and writing is begun before read- 
ing is mastered, stages that run counter to tho psycholo- 
gical process. 

Tho Translation Grammar method has ono merit however 
in that it saves the time of tho teacher. 

THi/iof the 2VaTijb{ton GramuuiT Method fm t(a i-ofue. 

It is useful in life for translating passages. It is 
TccomtQOuded as an aitisUc cxerciso. It is invalnablo as an 
aid for tho comparative study of different languages, to 
bring out the difference belwceiv tho idioms and constructions 
peculiar to each Lmgaago. Ijislly its utility for purposoa of 
‘itfierprctafion Is undeniadio. 'Solwiihstanding these special 
advantanges which acerne in special circumstancca it should bo 
remembered tliat the Translation method should come not in 
tho lower standards bat in the Ugher standards, from std. V 
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onw-ird? One transhfioo period i week, will bo foon 1 
beneficial 

IIoio to conduct ( trarulo/ton Utson 

1 Prosont Ibo passage to the pupils ^ Lot tbem read 
it silently 3 Tost by means o£ a few questions i£ they have 
understood the passage 4 Ask them to road and mark diffi- 
cult wor<L and phrases 5 Ask them to tnnslato it 6 Then 
present a model translation Sometimes a bad translation is 
given and the pupils are asked to improve upon it Tlis 
however, should be done veiy rarely 

i Dr Wests New Method 

At best this is another form o£ Translation Grammar 
Method 

In the opinion o£ Dr West the aim of teaching 
English in India is to enable people to read English. It la 
with this restricted aim before bm that ho has formulated 
hs motlied Ho says, "Their need is English to road m 
order that they may enter that vast repertory of knowledge 
wluoh IS contained m the nclest of all languages ’’ While 
discoasiQg the language policy of Lidia he recommends that 
those Indian cbillren who have tbo time and the means 
should study English to read English for gamoring scientific 
nni technical information so that they may impart tlat 
information to ihooe who do not know English Reading 
nnd not speaking, w therefore tlie otgcLtive that Dr West 
keeps before himself 
Pnneiiles of hu new methop — 

The two cardinal principles of hia method are ( x ) 
Economy and (ii) Practice which must bo specific and 
adequate Ability to real is his aim Rea ling ahilit), ho 
argues, requires that tho reader should "have established m 
muid lasbng bonds between the sight of the words and 
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tVir £#’n«e. He therefore atlvi«c3 teachers (a) to pncti'O 
only IhxHQ things vrluch lead to reading— to Icaro to read by 
reailiog silently. In his opinion tlicro !s no need for tlio 
actlTO n«e ot , language u c. speech pradico and 'rriting 
practice; , there is no need for Iho stndy ot gramhiar; 
nor of vrprds not usually mot wIUj in the ordinary* re'atlmg 
books; (b'j) to practi*Q adequately ll.O50 tlnngs which 'lead 
to reading. Tliis sIatoU bo done by determining ’ tha 
rmnimnm number of llw most common words and prdTidd 
EnfTicicnt practice by making cWldrcn come across them a 
number of times. Time need not bo wasted over words 
which are rarely needed. , ,, 

The i\Vui lieaJerti—To snit hia aim and principles 

Dr. West haa brought out a thorongUy graded series ot 
readers. Tlieir^ broad features are, 1. gradual introduction 
of words in their order ot frequency; 2. new words ore 
printed in bold type; 3. repetition of new words in tho 
paragraph or tho Elory as often ns possible; 4. storios ore 
edoclctl as (far as possible; 5. there are fewer pocips because 
poems contain unusual words; 6. compamon boola giving 
meaning of tho words in the mother tongue and hints on their 
proDunciaiioo; 7. illustrations to mako tho meaning clearer; 
8. supplimentary readers to assimilate tho new words and 
develop a tasto for reading; 9. new method composition books 
to provide drill in tbe use ot now words. i 

Hoio to uie the New Method Readers—^ 

^ Headers for intensivo studyi-l. Study of now words with 
their veroacnlar meaning and pronunciation with tho help of 
tha com^ianion books. 2. Koadiug, pyefcjaldy rf 

sentences containing tlio new words and translating them. *3. 
AVriting down tho translation of the sentences or answering 
questions on them. 

In tic case of the sapplementary readers the procodoro 
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ot (I'lcUnf* lnj,li‘l!, Dr U<“t do<*< not fako into nccount 
tl» iwjtipD of J*n;;li.*h m InJu. Not od1> murt \m) l )0 ill«i 
to te.nl n nr^T^J«lJ^^f on! n faxr eel-ctoil Lool.r lot wo 
mu't nl<o lirt aWo to rjx'ak Fogliih Ouentl> nnl brow^o 
in U« wljolfl fiflllof litentiire, cKvtci!, (ocljiica! anJ modem 
A\o n usl 1x1*0 Iks tAfo to compooo in Englu*!!. t TMuIo 
rccommonling lU Now Motlioi], Dr ^\c*t ImIs not dons 
ju^tico to tho cltiJ tio rloali liaro taken care to mako 
tlxs |rocc^ of loamuig as enjoynllo m jwjiWo SIcro 
incUco does not f«aM la-ting Unis. Tho interest of tlio child 
niwt bn enlisted Tlxs rolnro need of tho child must not 
allow ns to nogloct or otcrIqIow its present mlerost 3 lo 
tl .0 now molli<^ oon*cio«s effort is used j rodommantl^ Thn 
sub-cooscioii9, rponianeous capaatios of learusg orticniation 
compreltcnsion an 1 assinuHtion nro not put to uso Zleoco 
cbillrcn nro not drawn lostioctivol} to parlicipnto in this 
process of learning I or grown ops wttfi a more mature 
un lerstan ling it may bo fouod roilablo 4 Tho absento of 
speech pracUco docs not giro n tenso oE reality, life or a 
eonso ot iirogrosa. 5 To toadi reading by reading independent 
o£ sjiocch practice cspecmll} m tho cirl^ stages is not 
possible Dr eat himself realized this and later publisliod 
Tho Re<l Pnnicr 6 Tlo total neglect of grammar and 
comiiositon is not feasible at praont 7 Tho limited vocabulary 
and purposeful ropolitioas liavo rendered tho stylo artificial 
TIkj studious neglect of idioma and the exclusion of peculiar 
turns of speech and expression havo cramped the diction 
which has con'c^ucntly been rendered devoid of hlerary 


charm 8 Tic stones included intlo readers nro inordinatel\ 
long and thereby fail to inamtain tlo mtorcst of llio cluld 
9 A free us) 6£ the ■vernacular and tl o translation tends to 
contract the translation Hbil nnd frovents facile understand- 
ing and cxjres-ion 10 Tho dotnehod word stul} i3 both 
umncaniDg and unsoiml 11 Tlo bold-l)ped nca words 
obstruct tliQ flow of reading 12 Oaing to tho necessity of 
avoiding unusual word% tho studj of ono of tho iTio«t 
important sections of litonture, ll o pootrj , is noglcctod If 
poems aro mclndod tloj bavo been •'pcciali} adiptod b) 
eliminating the unwanted words Tl ta mutilation is nnforgiroablc 
Tho not has of necessity to bo cast m narrower watow 
Tho boauUEul gems of poetry oludo ns 

5 The mothei tougue in the teaching of 
English "Wlij it should be excluded 
(i) It prevents tlo cxcrciso of natural languago learning 
process (ll) Onco we givo ourselves tVis freedom we can- 
not rosial the temptation ofuung ilotlen "Wo most counteract 
against tl e translation habit ( m ) W ords which aro not 
associated with actual situations or objects (although translated) 
are not fully understood, or remembered or assimdatod 
Hov} xt can he exclude 1 

(0 takiDg objects to Ibo class-room or bj acting! e 
by direct association with objects or actions sometimes by 
gestures ( u ) by contest ( u ) by description ( iv ) by using 
the EngU«h word many tiroes in many situations and thus 
trying to bring out the idea In tho last resort, to save 
tune give tl c vernacular word 
Tl hen should the mother to gue fce ^ 

(i) for mlcrprolalion occasionally (n) for tosting’^a) 
the moaning of words (b) whether the boys bavo under 
stood the Significance (c) for testing tbeir knowledge 
(m) for presenting ol^ecUves (iv) daring phonetic dnll 
( V ) when grammar is to be taught, m tho teaching of grammar 



CHAPTER , 7 . 

PHONETICS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

, Many toaclicra nro very doubtful about tho value ‘6i 
pliooetics ^in tbo^toaching of Englisb. They believe that 
the wpapwfno mecbjinical pbooelb drill, th^it making of 
face?, and observation of the portion of the difforent vocal 
organa, Ipy looking into mirrors^ lead, to put it mildly, siui- 
ply to no fruUfnl results They contend that our children 
•n/JJ have yery tew opporioiulies of going to England, of 
t 9 ll(;ing to , Englishmen and that therefore we need not bo 
very fastidious about these matters of pronnnciatioo, accent 
and intonation. Our aim, they argue further, is not to 
enable children to speak English as Eoglishmen would do 
but to help our children to read with understanding English 
Uteralnro,,bool;a written in English. Finally they ask, “After 
all, is/ there such a speech os standard English As there 
are diifereot variations even in the speeches of nen boro 
to it, there is co Imrai if ao ladhtn cannot speak properly 
their .tongue, As we have American English, Southern 
English^ Norihorn English, and so on, siinilarly there is 
bound to be ao Indian Eogli^u 

On the other hand the sopporters of Phonetics contend 
that the understanding, writing, filing, and enjoyment of 
English literature, in fact, tlie study of the different branches 
of a language ar6 greatly facilitated by the study of 
phonetics. Language is essentially sound, “slices of sonority.” 

It as sound tliat it first Came into being. Script came 
later. “ The sound element in a language is as mneh a 
part of the spirit of that language as its ^ntax or its 
prosody. It is because wo do not foel tlio sound elemont in 
Ijatin or Greek that ilieir spirit often evades ns, and Cicero 
in polity of mind appears to our imagination somothiug 
like an Oxford don.” (Palmer and Redman). 
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JuM atvi Gay. T. B-iswell rvo, “Tio pron-nc’aLcra 
o{ T. tamihar word carnal ■»nih it m rnsay ca‘^^5 a 
oE Mmg naJ mtcrprclalioo that no twirng cr *^c nj can 
duplicate. ** 

Ininas aro patticidsTU TC^\a»tcl to If pMna- 

tics Ij(yna*o nnlikfl i!<'»r st'rnacalnr*, w not 

phoD\c, Oan kucr BtanU tor many pojuIs m FogUsk 
Scconlly tiiorQ is a great dang^'r ot an Inltan clnU 
«ubstjtuljng for an EngUsS eoand Ux> sound of las vrmacnlnr 
svlnch IS similar to it (cE *t* *\n’) Eicry language Ins 
its own pccnliantips of socnl, stress weakening, asuimilition, 
and intoaation These can Iw etudiel tlxirouglilj kj the nil 
of pVonctiw 

II may bo argaod tint tliose adi anlages can Iw secorc I 
ly obsflrTiQg an I imitaltog tlio spaccli ot tbo loacber 
Unforlanatelf wo havo m India rorj few loaclicrs wlo can 
speak really well Unless are mlro«lQCo tlio stud) of and the 
teaching of pliooctics as fiart ot n school course theso toacliors 
never will think of ifn|ronng Uo sjcccli of thoir pupils 
by studying phoncltca thcmwlvcs. Lastly mere ob.criation 
an I imitation take a long timo Conscious efforts bj a 
systematic study of plionctics will lolp us to acliiovo bettor 
results in a sliort spaco of time. 

Jeathng of Phonetia ' 

In the first standard tli«*ro should bo a regular practice 
ot tho elomenta of vowol an! consonant sounds. Inatca/1 of 
making children stuly two senpts, tlio plonotic anl the 
ordinary, it is better to uso tlio ordmarj letters with some 
accepted diacritical marks on thorn Hero it must bo notol 
that this pljonetc drill should bo closely related to thoir 
oral practice Only Ihoso sounds shouU bo introduced which 
Will help him to articnlalo the word and sontonccs ho has 
stu bed daring the day Brides there should bo no unmeaning 
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or strange tombimtions such ns pnt, pns Tins pL-ono c 
Jrill should como ns a step lo application in a leSwOn rather 
than as a step m ibo introduction o! n lesson. This phonetic 
drill IS nGcos«nry for about two or throo montlis. 

Later on only the now words, may bo studied phoneti 
■cally. Matters oE intonation particularly of question an 
command sentences should bo fronted along with tl o ® ^ ^ 
of theso topics in langungo study Occasionally tiie teac er 
should taho special lessons in phonetics to deal with some 
typical sounds and how they are written c£ stu j o 
*e’ written m different ways, me, beat, chef, and so on 
Drew’s ‘Standard Speech Practice’ gives a aluablo sogges ion 


for such treatment , 

Some special lessons to deal with common ‘ . v 

are also necessary Tliese defects may be classi e 
drfeots m connected epeoch, (b) delects regarding stress, 
<c) misproDunciatiOQ of somo sounds* 

(n) Unler this head ce may mclude WOJ “ 
nnhol mrbsMuUon oE the mlonahon ot Ibo 
tho English one This is nolicod p-irlicn «rly Jin qneslioM 
F-iilnro to speak out and the tendency “ 

„„ri« oE n sentence indnlincl also „ et ) 

tion to -nemiilation (‘Ifs> tor it is. '‘hat’s Eor that is etc) 

*“b'’)' wtt 

“it. commonly m^rononncci ere . o. 
0 a f V w t k th, r, 8, The words usually misprono- 
unced ’nro a! the, that. iS been (past tone,) ate, 

image, idtematno, another, cloven, fogother. ^gin, before, 
post; forms ending m ‘ed’. plural forms ending m ‘ s ’ 

The gramophone, tho wireless bstening, tho talkies, are 
ome valuable aids to .make up Eor tho absence of onnor- 
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tunUlcs ot hearing EnglWinicn. The lemons oE the I/^ngna- 
plionQln^ititutu are very usoEul. Wohaveberidea recitation given 
by Drinhwalcr nml other poolp. Ttio speeches ot H. il» 
King George, oE ^Ir* Itamsay MacDonaid, and otl)CT pnblic 
spcahcTS may bo occarionaWy b^ml. Stfll it is necessary to 
taho vnlh disconnt tiio ■valno o£ these aids. Tlio Eoilowiog 
extract {toto “The Teacldng ot Modern Foreign I^nguago 
b> the Ofganiicd Mettiod** liy Hantrees O’Grady nooU 
fpGciat attentiorv t 

”1 boVievo Iho gnimophono to bo qnito \aincless, except 
as a pastime, in a class room. Tbo use ot Iho grwnophooo 
tor phonetic pnrposos, is a Totnro to imitation method^, 
inutations ot tad, bccanso indistinct, pronnnciation. Tlio nso 
ot tho gramoplwno U a denial ot all things wUdi tlio uvi 

ot phonetlca stands for Bat the gtamopliono in a very 

small class or tor a private stndenl lias a conailorablo >*alao 
when we come to the qnestion of intonation. But as intona- 
tion is a matter ot advanced teaching, the gramophone- 
shonUl be nseJ in very advanced classes. Tlw roconh should 
ot spoheo, not ®ung, passages. They should bo tlio best 
that money tan buy, and made bj tho greatest olocntionists 
ot tho toreign conatry. Each httlo passago should bo ropro- 

dacod tor tho learner ogam and again, nnlil tho musical 

rise and tall ot tho voico is deeply impressed m his memory ” 
Phonetics came into being after languige. It is subject 
to change. 

/unctions arc — 

(i) To find out by analysis the elenjentarj’ sounds of 
the language and then doiontnne how Ihoso sounds aro 
produced, i. o. to find out tlio position ot vocal organs while 
producing them, (u) To hive certain ^mbols to stand foi 
these soimd-!. (m) llow theso sounds nro produced in com- 
panj. After all thoso ore not uttered m isolation Theso 
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soand^ wbon, ^ uttered m isdation are not Ibo same when 
uttered companj! (iv) To detorzuine stress or accent, 
'^r^ain letters do not receive any attention on ao:ount o£ 
aasimilatioD, accent, and ialonation. Phonetics deals with 
(hese points, ‘ •• • ■ . 

It we want to study a language tten we ought to study 
jfc in a way in which it ooghl to be studied. 

Need for the teaching of phonetics is foU in the lower 
standards. 

Regular every-day (10 rninutes) phonetic drill is neces- 
sary. Vowels should come first, then consonants, then com- 
hinatioDS, and similar but different sounds. 

There nill be need for teaeWng of phonetics in the 
•higher standards also. Some les*oas may bo taken. 

Ccmmon pitfdiU of Indian pupiU.— 

Defects in connected speech 
'Defects rogardiog cortaio sounds 
Dofebts regarding stress. 

tVords commonly misprononnccdoro • — phonetios, another, 
to>»ether. beat, begin, began, oral, direct, director, grammar, 
competition, complota, plant. Mow, flow, image, alfcmatiTO, 
porter, pour, more, go, show, floor, oientng, morning, history, 
opportunity, osecufaro and many raoro. 

Sounds that need special attention i— o, u, re, shek e, is, 
was, been. 

CHAPTER IT 
READING AND SPEAKING- 
1. The aim of reading and spealmg 

Our nim in reading mmI sponking is to convpj somo 
mcnnmg or nic«sogo (Pnoiatj aim). Reading aloud for 
oncseif will help uf ia ondtrsbind certain dcficacics. 
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2. Hou to ^ce^re tlic aini. 

We ma»t'c:c'i‘.R. in Ih-V rcfrl*" aO(l in tin nr;:’' 

to sp^V, ti pcunioa <3i>'re to fp^k by roc-*in^ ceftain tn*tinct*- 
Tbcyj wlU V**lj* in creiling iHi cr^e- , TVo instinct to 
ccmmcn'cato Nctj' im^x»rtanL ’nenfor« it Tinjortanl to 
create an nr;;e W arouMnj; (O'Hq ccirmtm'’call\c ir^ticct. 
(ii) Tto CTLativo or ccnstrcctiM' instinct i^Uch recks out- 
flow ilroegh oxpieM’on* If tl^'ro U an urgo’for Oo cream o 
insunct Ibcro ia nalnralU' nn nrgo for eifros^lnpr, traking 
tie inner out '( I'roi'bjl ) (fit) Instinct ^ ol ' folWj‘p!at% to 
show to tt-6 etas.* Tio aboao w t!io jrrejBiratlon stage for 
rcaiting ah'i speaking 

'6. Piocess to nc^nc*?© good Ttuding t\i^d sponkiog. 

( J ) Pf-tinTt How to slanil aofi sjicak. To standi erect, 
not tomivl towftfili tiro hook or tho front l)encJ)C« IVillon 
of tie ijook ehonW bo fifteen inches away from tU eyes. 

(2) S(fil Jwtindtt/, e^voak or read in ssicb a' v.ay liat 
oU tie fijilablca rcccWo proper altenlien and dno weight. 

(3 ) Streu. if wo stress too mach, tho spceclj id not natnml. 
Avoid wodao elrcsa. Of courso tlere arc certoin words in 
a fiontenco that rcnuiro more stress ticin others. 

( 4 ) Speak in a low tone, low, middle pitch. Speech in a 
low tone is effective. Uw middle natnTal pitcli, not loo low 
as to become indistinct. Isot onlj low bnt aUo slow. Slow 
but not fitncc-ato. 

B“gio low, Speak alow, 
lliso higlicr. Take fire, 

Wlien roost improsKcd, Bo 6clt“|K)Sfcssc<3 
TKw’er orti'o 8,<nj!:er sAonfa’ fio sei\-i>os?o8soci’, 

( 5 ) Pauie. wo have to pao'o Cor effect dVo havo to 
panso for bringing out tiio sense. Tnusing for tiio aako of breaks. 
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Tlin EARLY STAGE OF LANGEAGE LEARNING 
IN TUE FIRST STANDARD 
Dow uliould English lio introduced to tho young learners 
in tho very boginiung ? How to begin, what to teach, how 
to tcacii, ftro questions that nro likely to caoso not a littlo 
worry to a teacher particolarly if ho Itappeos to bo uninitiat- 
ed into tho proper method. Hooco n more detaiJod disctiision 
of tho oaact procoJuro to bo employod is calloJ for. 

We Invo seen Uiat a child piclis np a laoguago by 
hearing it sjwkcn and then associating tho words witli 
actions or objects. Tills is tjio natural process. Henco lot 
tho pupils wlio are about to make a begioniDg with tlicif 
Eoglish learn it by tins natural process. Lot them hoar it 
spoken ns often ns possildo, in ns many circumstances os 
possiliio. While they are lioinog it they ore oodcrsbinding it 
subconscjoosly, trying to rchto soond and action or objects. 
Having gained confidence they will proceed to repeat and 
rcproiiuco it. Tlio more tirao and opportunities they have 
of lioariDg jt aad piactiso tnlkmg it, the better Tlio teacher, 
tlmrcEoro, must refrain from epeakiog the vernacular lest he 
interrupts and thereby delvya (lie learning process. 

Tho main stage dariDg tfio first (fvo moochs m the first 
standard will, therefore, be tlie oral stage Tho process will 
bo as follows; 1. Eartnining and subconscious nnderstanfhnc'; 

2. testing by showing and doing, 3. phonetic drill or tlio 
training of tho articulatory organs, 4. reading of words. 

5 writing. 

1. The three Stages 
1. The bearing etago . tba first two weeks. 

2 The speaking stage . .thi next four weeks. 

3. The reading stago ...the next two wetks. 
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1. Tl\t ?icann 3 tl<xgQ 1» EaT-tcaiumg. Tho child rocc- 
ivM ear^lraioing. ^Yhile ihe’chiUis listcniog an\ b gotting 
its e-^rs trAmed to tho nov? tioaQls,* caco siioutJ iw taken to 
ensaro that thfco foreign soiiaJs are not set in an unmoan- 
ingfui way. They should hoar comploto sentences, albeit 
srnall ani vc^ simple, spoken by tbo teacher upon some 
topic. This helps the cUU to unJcrstnud subMoscIoaaly 
<}uicker and bettor what it is bearing. 2. All tho time tho 
child u hearing it ia understanding subconsciously. Testing 
at this stage uonld bo promaluro for its articulatory jiowers 
tiro as yet not developed* Tljo bonds between sounds and 
aclioos, objects or ideas are in tbo process of formation. 
They will soon begin to bo cemented. 3. Testing by 
showing or doing. Wo lest tJio cHldren by displaying vari- 
ous objects to them and asldng them to point them out. If 
they are able to do so we can bo sure that tho associations 
between tho objects and the Coroign words which stand for 
them liavo been accomplished. 5. Phonetic drill. Wo drill 
tho children in tho various vowel and consonant sounds 
occunog in Englisli to italn tboir aiUculatory organs. Wo 
are thus preparbig them to utter tho words and sentences 
in English. G. The reading of words. By this time tho 
cldldrcn will luvo been able to point out the olgect when tho 
foreign word denoting tliat object lias been uttered or written 
on the board. Now they may read tho word, 7. The 
wriiicg of words. Fjcally they may write down the words 
in their notebooks. The notobooks should bo Eour-lioed. Tho 
teacher should bkowiso inlo the blackboard in the four line 
manner and should write tho words clearly, distinctly, employ- 
ing the Print Script.^ 

This proceilnro sliorild "beTotlowod tor (ho Erst two weeks. 

2. 7?« ipeajtinp ttage: — ^1. For testing the children wo 
make them speak. ^Ye may now have less oE the phonetic 

3 



lUe EoUovnng topics nnd worJo connected with them 
tnay be taken — eicrjday objects familiar to a cluld such ns 
tha classroom and the furniture m it, stationer}^ parts oftio 
bod), dress, fruits Iho breakfast table, acgotablos, flowers, 
colours, animal'*, games metals a eludes coins, tlio playground, 
the garden, relations, a street scone, the market, the pO't 
office, number*, etc While theso wonis nre being introduced 
take caro to seo tint ‘*mtabIo Mo* words (%orb3), appropriate 
to each tone, aie al«o mtrodneed nl tho samo tune Sucli 
■verba arc, do, come, go, bbul, open, oat, drink, cut, put, 
ebow, play, forma of ‘ to bo *, smell, walk, mu, stand, sit, go, 
sleep, get up, gi\€, take, write, etc. Even tho «implcst of 
sentencca rec\uiccs at least a noun or a pronoun and a verb 
Unless we introdnce both nouns or prononns and ^erbs, tlio 
teacher would not bo able to speak a complete •'CDtcDco and 
tlio pupils will not bo equipped to take part m conversation 
Each topic should bo taken up along with a verb or verbs 
wheb v^lgo with It, Tor example, while mtrodnemg fruita, 
we shall be requiring the us© of such verbs as cat, taste, lut, 
like, etc 

d Specimen syUabne in English foi 
Standards I, II and III 

STANDARD I 

1 I trst Quarter — Introduction of orders, introduction of 
words,— -topics and words relating toeieryday objects familiar 
to tho child, along With suitable votbs (for theso «ee above) 
Question* beginning with what •who, how many, where, 
etc QeneTul couvergalion on objects, pictures Telling very 
simple ^torlea with tho help of pictures Children answer 
questions on theso pictures and retoll the stones 

Eio introduction oE tho Header The first five lessons 
may bo taken (with foadmg ) 



(rn«m»jv3r — Uw ot pronooiM sum’ll tis I, vrc*, jou, li<i, eli«, 
}{, jvo pronoun* Ijko iny, oor, jour, )n«, her, jla, t])Cjr, 

simjln p'avinl loiisf> onlj, inakinj; qnestion* nnl n');*nlnc3, 
u^j of ilio forms of t!w \erbf, ‘to ho’, *fo favo’ tin I otJ^r 
\«)rhs mtroilncol from timo to time IVst jK-r^on, a-vionJ 
p^'TSon uu i (I iTil person, emgatar nn I pluni of nouns 
(ngulnr tml irregnhr), uso of cijntnl loiters 

Ccm/wUKi/i — copjing of nlphabols, om\ comj>osition- 
tiiQ pu]»ils fpcik, they desenbo mmplo things or ohj-cts or 
picluns lliey jinswor qutJtioos. Thoj toll a slory oitlcnn 
jnrl or wliola In wriiton composition Uiey recognize pnntol 
MorJs or “entonccs nnl write tliem down 

2 Ilea Icr— ruftl cr 5 lessons mij U road 

Gramm ir— rtesent conimuous ten'O, future tense, Um 
ngrtctnent of firat (lerwn, ecconl person, thinf {>or#oD iml 
>etb dnlloJ ngain forms hko mo, us, ium, lior, thorn, etc 
(Jso of ndjocliic* jinking of questions and 
Secorui nogativos of ecntcncos msolving tho nso of 

(>ii^rtfr tonics clone Articles and adjoctiros to l>o 

picked up bj tlio pupils 

Co/npiv»tion— Oral composition— Oonrcrsition on pictures, 
lolling n storj, dniiaatiznUon onJ dnloguca. Doscription of an 
obj “Ct or n pjcluro IVnllrD compo«jlion-»Fritiog down a 
Tcrj simple, short story discussed m dobid orallj. niling. 
in gaps JIisaiatcLed oTorci«os 

3 Ucador— Further 6 or 7 lessons may bo road Reci- 
tation of 4 or 5 poctna citlicr from the reader or <e}ccled 
by tho teacher 

C?r«mtnnr— Simple past tense, changing tho tonses (am- 
ple present, prc<ent contmaous, foturo and 
iViint simple past only ) U*o of * shall ’ and ‘ will 
Quarter Use of ‘can’ Making of questions nsin^ ‘who’, 
*wlat , ‘where*, etc Parts of sjieoch- picking op 
noun®, pronouns, nd jecliTe® Cximparatn o and superlative degrees 
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Componfimi — Oral composition v-ith tho A'll vanous doM- 
co=' Telling stones ivilli tVo help oE picltffcs, dnmatizition 
?vnd dnlognos continued 

Written composition — pnpils to wnto down answers to 
<pie«tioD3. To wnto down stone’, other wntlon exercises 
given hj tlw teacher 

4 rorther 6 or 7 losaons with reading presumed 

that the exercises based on each lesson ho taken tip 
■along ■with tho lesaon? For recitation 3 of 4 inoro poems 
Grammar —Making f^ocstions with whoso, when, 

and how Past contmuons tense Changing ot tenses (simplo 
present, present continnons, foturo, past, and 
rtniT^hi pas’i con’iitmons’) 

Qnar(«r jatts oE speech- notm, pTonouo> adjccUvo, verb, 
adverb and coo 3 aoction ooly To tnm an 
assertive sentence into a question and vice versa 

Composttion —Oral composition contiD'^cd Pnpils to bo 
encouraged to talk in English Tbo teacher on liis part 
Will all tho while Vo is with the popils speak only m English 
and «cnipulouslj eaclodo tie vcmacalar despite tbo many 
temptaliona to -n’O it 

WriUen compoaition— Pupils slonld able to wnto live 
to ten 'entenccs on simple o^cTyday subjects like ‘Tho 
Garden*, ‘Mj School’, * A Dog’, ‘The Moon’, * A Horse’, 
*A Mango’, or on a picturo 

STANDARD II 

1 Header— 10 to 12 les’ons from tS c Header 4 or 5 poems 
tor recitation Exerci«e» attached to each le^^'on to bo «olved 
Grammar — Hcvision of tie tenses and other grammatical 
poxliou done in tho previous year t^ords and the work 
they do in a sentrnce S mplo analj’^is of sentences m the ‘ lx>s ’ 
term— tl e ' •wlo* Iw'tand tlo ‘do’ box m other 
i irji wotd« lie ‘'ubjcct* and the ‘predicate’, agreement 
Quarter o£ tlo fnbjcct and Up prcdionto m number and 
person again dnlled Ivinds of sentence*^— Question, 
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CoimnanJ and Statement— to bo rocogoizoJ or cbangocl from 
tlie one to the other 

Composition —Sim )le Eorra oE lottor-writmg. To write a 
letter to father, mother, brother, sister or friend ( 5 to 10 Imes ) 
Pupils should bo able to write i simple story or from 3 to 10 lines 
on such subjects as * The Camel , ‘ The Sky ’, ‘ A Clock 
* A Postman ’, etc Oral composition by various doMCOa to be 
contmucd Every opportunilj should bo availed of of encon- 
raging pupils to talk m EnglisI) Ibe everyday busino’a m 
the class, especially during the English period'’, should bo 
entirely transacted in English 

2 Reuder — Further 8 to 10 Ic^aons maj be read, three or 
four poems for recitation 

Gnimmir —Changing of lenses continued, revision of 
plurals of nouns, revision of parts of speech, 
Seconl iutBcieot practice should be given Idea 
Quarior of gender— masculioo, feminine and nonter- 
should be given 

Composition — Orl compo«iUoD to bo continued, iliscussion 
on objects, pictures, person'*, events, etc In written compo- 
sition five to ten senteoco to bo written on *AHon«e% 
*A Parrot’, ‘APnir’, ‘ A Shepherd etc, Topics for com- 
position may profitably bo chosen from the Reader itself 

3 Header — Fnrtlor 7 or 8 1 c « sod « Three or four poems 
for recitation Exercises on le«OD« 

Grnnunar— Parts of speech (Propositions and conjanC'^ 
tions) Kinds of nouns— common nouns and proper nouns 
All the teu’es t.ono so far and present perfect and past 
> perfect Revision of degrees of companson^ 
Thtri IranMtivo and Intransitive verbs, picking out 
Quarter o'ject Active anl paasivc voice— passive voice 
of verbs m proS'’nt, past anl future ten'es In 
punctuation, tlie full slop, the comma, tho «ign of interroga- 
tion and tho inverted commas with their proper ose raav 
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l^uftlor fonr conpaitio-i? oi aboat ten 
Inc? oaf’h on * A. Hor'o’, ‘Tno 3an*i *A Tig*r’»otc Somi 
oi iho stones trom tho RoaJer may bo ^^rltlen Onl 
composition an I doacnption from peturos, or story-buiUmg 
from 83ls of piclnros to bo conlmaoil. 

1 Further G or 7 lossom Two or tlirco poems 

for recitation 

Gfmmmar— HoMSion of the potlion done FurthoT drvUmg 
m tho clianging of \oiceJ Active to Pasn>o 
Fourth \ 1(1 \ ICO voraa in all tonsos ( Simple present, 
Qazrtir jiast and fnluro t nses ) Iho fun''tiOQ of 

noun’, pronoun-*, aljectuos, \orbj, adv(3rbs, 
prapo itioas an I conjuncltons in a scatcnco anJ showing 
thoir rchtioQ 

Conipofttirt I -Ion sootcDCcs about ‘Tho Railwa) Station’, ole 
StAND\TtD m 

1 Ji^od^r^The first tea l(Saons. Four to five poems for 
recitation Exercises on Icssons 

(Jramniar — Rei i«ion of tensos and of parts of speech, 
llvetough dnUing m thorn The same words as 
Ftr^t difforcnt {arts of sjieech Number and Gender 

Quarter and Ca«o (Nominative, objective and po-sossno 
ca«o) Kinds of nouns and pronouns 
Conip(Jijno/i —Lotter-wnting, A letter to the father or 
mother or friend Ten to twelve sentences about topics 
from the Header or chosen by the teacher sucli as ‘ T1 o 
Ram * Games etc 

2 J2<?a ?er — Fnrlhor ten lemons Two to three poems for 
recitation 

Gtamma) —Revision of Iransitivo and Intrauntive verbs. 
Analysis of a simple *entence in tabular form. 
•Sscootl Complement. Roviaon of Active and Passive 
Quarter voice JJoods— Indicative, Imperative, Subjuno 
tiNo ind Irfinitivo iloods Verbal nouns. 
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HoMsion o£ km la oE noun* 

Conipo«J{07i —Continued practice in onl comfO'itiOD 
Story-telliDf’ from pictures Lltcitmg i storj from n set of 
pictures WntiDg do\\n of stones and dc«cnptioDS such as 
‘ The Policeman ‘ The Postman *, ‘ Tiw Hill ‘ Our Trip etc. 

3 JZiacfer —Further six or seren Ic«sons Two to tlree 
poems for recitation 

Grammar —Use of Ttolati\o pronoun« Pension of tenses 
(present, present imperfect, prc«CDt perfect, past, 

37im2 past imperfect, past perfect, future, future 

Qiiarter imperfect, and future peifect) Hevi'ion of 

degrees of comparison 

Compo«<ion — Story-boilding from pictures, not all tie 
pictures need be «hown Stones from tie Reader may to 
written, a letter or two about a trip perbajis, a cncket 
match, etc 

4 Reader —Further nine or ten lessons Two or three 
poems for recitation 

Giammar — Ilavision of grammar portion done Kinds of 
adverbs— of ticno, place, oiaonor and degree Kinds of 
idjectives All the Iwolvo tense" —present, 

Fourth present imperfect, present perfect, proaont perfect 

Quariei continuous , past, past imperfect, | ast perfect, 
past perfect continuous , future, future im- 
perfect, future perfect and future perfect continuous Verbs 
for conjugation in all tbc*e ten'cs may bo given Parallel 
vernacular translation of tle«e conjugational terms may bo 
giaeo Articles, their kind" an! use Simple Parsing 

Comporition — Picturo composition continued, composi- 
tions on topics like ‘ A Jlotor-car, * ‘A B cycle’, ‘A Journey 
to ’» ‘A Letter to *, etc. 

Iho scheme "uggested alxne is recommendatory and not 
mandatorj It merely represents a purposeful tlni ion of 
Mork to be accomilishcd An energetic and resourceful 
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tlio Direct Mcllioi is the Prichco ftletboJ It isapiocsss of 
habit formation Hence the teacher will have to tax his 
reaoarcefulness to the utmost to ensure adequate practice 
Many words, boautifully mtrolucel, nevertheless lapse into- 
oblivion for want of fixation The teichor, tlieroEoie, will make 
uso of all the pleasant devices at bis commaod to ensure a 
permanent assimilation of the new language forma learnt 
In most Bchool curricula, Dnghsli lias been assigned not 
more than two periods a day An ideal arrangement for 
learning a language by the natnral method would call for 
bearing it for as much tune m i day as possible Since 
this IS not practicable in school where other subjects Iiave 
to be taught m a<iJitiOQ to English, the teacher must make 
tho moat of the tune allotted to lam He must utilise every 
mioate of tlte allotted time in ginag either hearing practioo' 
or speech practice 7 Afcuract; Aa the pupiU look to tho 
toachor for a model and imitate biro, ho roust be scrupulously 
accurate in wliat ha 'peaks and bow ho speaks it Hcnco the 
importance of correct speech on the toachor apart Whateior 
111 does or speaks will be imitated bj Ina pupils Habits onco 
formed tend to become permanent 3l is easier to learn tl an 
to unlearn Htneo the tc ichcr sbould oxcrciso tl o greatest 
caution that ho docs not present to tin pupils anything that 
IS incorrect Similari) bo «bould never allow pupils fo speak 
incorrocth Ho should pounco upon tho incorrcctions then and 
tliero He slionl 1 not wait to ask for twrreeboua from tl a 
pupils but si ould supply tho correct word or tho form promptly. 

8 Questioning 'Ho questions should bo slort anl'l-ould not 
ileman 1 difficult and leogtiy nnswen Thoj a} ould not Im 
tltougU-provoking ( o'pecially in stanhrds I an 1 II ). 
Xho answers should bo «nch ns coul I Lo formed from tl e 
questions thomsclvos b) llo sub'lihition a wonl or two 
only Hie iiucstions s'loal I Lo d fiuito an 1 jxmitcJ il oy 
sfiouib' 6o sVort', coy unf tL.{^rf ur r ppimVi’ wry. HW 
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c’uldren should Iw enconragel and traine*! to speak freely- ^ 
and not m a siaccito manner. Tno laVtt ol prompt response' 
to a given stimulus should ho dovclopcl. 

CaSPTFAt \All 
THE PRINT SCRIPT 

Of tho two marks of a traine<l teacher, goo*] speecii and’ 
good writing, tho latter does not seem to have received as 
much attention as it deserves. A tour of classrooms and 
a perusal of blackboard writing oxocuted by tho teachers 
reveals a sorry talo of affairs. Tlio cursory land or tlio * fourth ’ 
alphabet still rules. Tlie letters in tbo cursory stylo merge 
indistinctly into one another and as.?nmo fantastic forms, 
rendering tho final product not only shabby and illegible 
but often irritating in the extreme. Tins haphazard, slipshod 
way o£ writing levaves behind a rich legacy in the form of 
illogiblo writing by tho pupils and ridicolous errors in spolling.- 
To tho methodical mind with a turn for neatness it is an 
outrage. It is comforting to think that in almost all the 
training colleges in India, the employment o tbo Print Script 
has now been made obligatory, both for the teachers and 
for tho pupils. A trained teacher will uso it always. A child 
owill learn it in tho First Standard and will use it exclusively 
ven up to tho Sovcntb Standard It wll learn no other. 

Biitory of the Print Script : The movement for tho 
adoption of the Print Script started during the Great M'ar 
liN hen some of tho essays for a competitive examination were 
brought to the notice of H* King Gcorgo V, ho remarked 
on tho goo 3 handwriting oE some o£ the candidates. On 
enquiry it was found that the writing belonged to s om 
girl students oE a particular High School. The Head Mistress 
of tho school statod iVnd dws Eound the Print Soripl highly 
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■useful and tint her eipenments in this direction had met 
'With complete success Ihis ino\flraent npidly spread and 
was given a great impetus At pro'^ent it is receiving great 
attention from all quarters 

Adtanti^es of the Pnnt Script 3 Economy It is so 
ea'^y to learn Tlio ^atn© script serves both for reading and 
for writing Hence there is no need to learn a separate script 

for writing 2 Legihihty It is very easy to read and is 
Teslful to tlie eyes There will be no more net. 1 for headaches 
over deciphering an 1 decoding unreadable writing winch 
Could only be real by the wnler himself 3 Artistic It 
looks incirnparably neater and more methodical than tie 
cursory wntmg It is pleasing to tlio eye Pupils acquire a 
good handwriting from llo aery beginning and stick to it 
A good handwriting is an a'«et m life 4 Speed Contrary 
to expectation tie Print Script is aclnaUy faster to write 
than the cursory variety Expcnitients under controlled 
conditions were earned out at different centres over a prolonged 
period to ascertain wlich script was tlic quicker to writo Print 
Scnpl was found lo be tie quicker of the two Jocideutally 
tie girls did better tlao tli© boys Tho comparative slowness 
of tl e cur*ory sci pt may be osphmtd by tho fact that in 
. It the pen is not lifted from tie pa[ or until a word is 
completed Hence each letter is joiood, thus involving 

unncccs'ay movement and longer travel for the pcnpoint, 
necessitating a longer time In tho Print Script ion lift 
your penpomt after each letter is complettd thus raving 
unnec ssary pentravel and llw consequent lo’s of tunc tVitli 
practice great *^604 can l>o attamod Certain persons inigl t 
imagine tliat a person who has all along Icen vvritmg m a 
cursory stylo would find it very difhcult to bo a convert to 
lloFnnt Script Tlis is not so iisually a month or two 
spent in practis ng tho Pont Senpt nod u»mg it extliiively 
^vill bring about tie desired conversion Xlo comert will 
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tW rarely revert to olJ ot writn^, eo convince 1 
mW tis be ol Vi3 gopenonty ot Ino ne " Ecnpt troTi nil 
pomls of Mew 

Jlow tJ tJii Prtni Snrip*7 Teac’) ll» pupils to 
ilrxw ■ mplo fitru^ht lintH nal cirJc* Eve^y letter ot tl/O 
alplnbot can Ijo mo-io op ot line*, lialt line*, circles or l.alt 
circle* Tiio pupiU elioali leam to ilraw strxigl t hn***, 
cirtlcs, bait circles, nni blllo curve* Ticj «hoald then bs 
shown how, by joining some of , tlie different letters nre 
formei! Centrist bctwi,en letters iinj brought to lliotr 
notice 0 g b la Uio rcscr'o ot <1, nnl p tint ot q llio 
accomjnnymg clnrt is "clfoxplanatory 

The pupils m the first etanJanl jnst bcgmoiog to unto 
fboull U30 fourlmed notebooks. Tho teacher obo wh^'n ho 
^tes on tho bhckboanl bhonlJ likewise mlo tlio boanl 
before writing All tho capital IcU rs will bo written between 
the fir*t ani tlio tl ird \me As for the other letters, llie both will 
bo written witbm tlie second nod the third hoc*, touching tliem, 
tie extensions, if nn}, reaching Uo first or tho fourth lino 
as the case may ho T1 ua tho extensions of b, d, f, h, k, 1, f. 
Will reach the first line, tlo exteD“ton3 of g, j, p, q, y, will 
teach the Couith Imo, the mam bodies of tho nbovo Icttcra 
and the letters a, c, o, i, in, o o, r, s, u, v, w, s, un 1 z 
will bo confined between tho scconl and tlo third linos. In 
tie second standanl tho fourlmod notebook may Ijo discarded 
m fa\oar of a twohnetl one as, by tlmo, tho pupils will 
have known by practice how each letter is written In lie 
third «t'iii lard single-lined note-books may bo introduce 1 but 
personally I am iDchaed to Iho continuance oE the twolined 
*wa. ^ *}iRi *iairL ‘Aamkairh 

In tafcmg down wbal has been written on tho 
blackboard tho pupils wbo are trying clumsily to imitate,, 
arc bcund to commit mistake* Bence lie toochor must 
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scrupulously oximino the notebooks everyday and correct 
the mistikes and pomt them oat to the pupiN Ho should 
also got them to rewrite tie corrections If this correction 
work 13 noglcctfd or postponed, the pupils will bo Inbitunted 
to tho wrong forms or the incorrect wa) s of wntiog letters 
a misEortano which most at all cost be avoided A teacher 
can not be two pimctoal or too prompt in this respect 

CJ]APTSR IX 

feTOHICS AND HOW TO TELL TEEM 

riace of a Hory —Stonos are of perennial mtorest The 
literature of every country, every people, abounds m stones, 
fairy tales, folk tale®, stones of adventures, stones of Iwroes 
and so on A weli-told story gnps the mmtl If cjsis its 
spell over the young and the old alike Who has not seen 
children s ttmg spollbound, statuelike, around a gifted Btory> 
teller, perhaps the mother or tlw grandmother or the grand* 
lather ? Even the grownups are not above tho fascination of 
good stones How often do we turn to our old favountes 
■and ]a«e ourselves in them with the same ecstscy as of jore 
In all ages, m all climes, the story baa occupied an important 
place and has never faded to interest Tho cduuitionist, 
therefore, turns with eagerness to the medium of the story 
for impartmg education Of the results he is seeking for, 
ho is assured md he knows tolly well that tho lesson will go 
home Here indeed is a pleasant way of learning The 
story-approach or the stoiy-mcdiuni is, tboreforo, employed 
in History, in Geograply, m Science In History there are 
the stones of heroe®, of martyre, of personal adventures, of 
battles, of %alour, of Ireathtaking escape^, secret passages, 
dark underground vaults or dungeons Later on you can 
gradonto to the story of nations, of the n®e and fall of men 
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■nni ot onijiirtr* In GoognpW, wp I'i'O oE pij^ora* 

tiOTi, lie FtonP'* oE Dr L vin^, tone, ilungo pArl*-, Marco Po'o> 
0>\umVin.% Captain Cook, ol poHr txp'orers like (>vjtam S^olt, 
Afinnral Peary, Dr Nansen, Captain Atnun I en an! otl^rs 
Tlp~e fitoHM oE cxflonlion, poneenng tlayi, colonmlion nn-l 
oE tleir altenJenl ailvenlures am itf nl«orb ng as tley nr»> 
e>.lcicaUvc In tcicnco too tlicra la tlo story oE olrctncilj, oE 
fcientiats an I inventors an I tlieir incrixlible acbioMimcnts. 11^ 
rapid progross oE scunco daring tie last crnlnr) in tl'o 
Toalms ot pbysica, cl cmistrj, Inologj ts n remarer So much 
Eortlo valuo oE a storj as an c<lucativo niodium 

'Whertvi Im tlvt attnxctneiitst t»f a i/pryi 

• 1 hy It undonhtedlj provides jov to a child In tlis 
Tcspcct it IS a rvorl, o£ art I^ko other forms oE litcntorn 
it IS a work ot art an I its prmnr) aim is to gtvo joy. 

tho clildfcn enjoy tho story fiist ard foremost 2 
MenUjxcnUu Tt releases tlo child from tlo Inn! realities 
•with which it Eeoli it is Furrouitded Tho worll is imjierEect 

for it Cor it Eetls tKat m many situations it can not assert 

itsclL It can not bo wliat it would lovo to he This instinct 
ol «e\! assertion as euppressod and must Einl an onllet for 
expression In actual life this is not possible. But a child 
can do so m imagination AMile listening to n story or 
reading it, a child is enaWod to transport it-elE to a world 
created hj itself It w rnabled to identify itself wilb tho 
hero in tlo storj and reltio all tho adventures Tlio story 

IS a magic carpet, tho Ahldm’a lamp, that walls a clnld 

away mto a fascinating new world, tho carpot that enables 
ik to ri«o from its desk, 6oat gaily through tho window* 
*oar oier tho playground and sail away on somo adventurous 
■quest The cbld is with the big gamo shikan on bis safan 
hunting tho prowhng lions in tropical forests, it is with tho 
shipwrecked “ailors etruggling through unknown sons to 
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dosort ishnib, it 13 matched with the fierce wirnora in darkest 
Atnci nnd Ins the bettor of them It can revisit the past, 
or travel m the prcaont as far as the uttermost ends of the- 
earth And all this m imagination without so much as twitching 
a muscle I It is intensely pleased with itself for the doramat- 
ing part it plays, for the exaggerated importance that is !ii«, 
for the feeling of superiority over olhers Tint it does so 
in mere imagination, in a fictitions world, in a creation of its 
own making, is of no consequence That it can give vent 
to its pent-up feeling® is enough and it pleases him and his 
vanity In projecting itself into the ideal being, tbo hero, the 
explorer, the charming prmco who resenes a damsel m distress, 
and alaya the demon or the dragon, Sbivaji, Napoleon, it is all 
the while aati^fying something which would he impossible in tbo 

matter-of-fact world in winch it hvos. Tins tendency to idoniify 
onoaolE with something what ono is not but what one would 
love to be, of living and dominatmg in a make-bclievo 
world of our own creation, bo it ever so ethereal and 
ephemeral, is known in psychology as ‘catharsis/ 3 It givff 
scope /o? i?ie dramatic tnHmets of the child Wlicn the story 
can lend itself to dramatization Iho child can play the 
part of different characters in it 4 Tlte exercue of a chxlSt 
fnal-e-helteve imagination m made possible Refer to tho 
toregoing explanation 5 The human interest It is tbo human 
element in the stones that make them of abiding interest 
to children 

Tfe ediicaitonal tolue of /Iotk’-^ 

Why 13 it that wc use stones m education! Wo have 
discussed above why stories are so interesting and why U 10 
children are drawn instinctively to them It ihereforo stands 
to reason that so fa^cioaUng a medium should bo made 
to serve cducaticnal purpose® 1. Stones are used becauso 
tho storj apiiroach is an interesting method, making oven 
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(IqU sohjocts interesting They ihna at onco solve the problem 
ol attention Interest is latent attention 2 Tlioy establish a 
very mtimalo contact between tbo teacher and the 
taught This establishment ot a happy relation between the 
pupils an I the teacher is a very desirable byproduct Children 
love and desiro the company of thoso whoso company is 
a source of joy 3 By secoring tbo children’s attention, tho 
stones develop the habit of concentration ‘Discipline 
automatically reigns 
ITit elements of a gooil ttortf 

1 Simplicity A good story should bo Eimplo m its 
content Longdrawn, complicated stories involving too many 
details fail to maiolam interest to the end and should bo 
avoided In involved, overolaborate stones, thero is a real 
danger of losing the thread and getting lost in the wilderness 
of details Thus the homogeneous picture which the child 
IS trying to piece together is broken up The spell is broken, 
the nun 1 is jarred One point at a time should bo developed 
Long descriptions, plots, subplots and counterplots have no 
place in a good story 2 Sequence A good story should 
open cjuietly , unfold gradnally and lead finally to a climax 
Tbo natural sequence of events should be maintained Thera 
should be no dramatic diversions, no abrupt beginnings or 
abrupt ends "When the climax is reached, the story should 
bo left there There should bi no anticlimax as it pnt> an undue 
strain on the emotions of child 3 Sigrafi&ince A good 
story Will have some sigmficauco, lowe\er small This should 
liowfcvcT be merely suggeslod m passing and not told Leave 
it to the children to discover it The inoril whatever it is, 
13 best caught than taught A deliberate harping on the moral 
“lattora the TeM.rio and may make the children painfully 
aware of tho fact that the story was after all, a special 
^ 4 
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concochoa designed to instil into thejr minds some moral 
potion, that it •was, after all, not real The 3 oy oE the 
children lies in believing that it all actually happened A 
deception, no doubt, but a willing and a happy one none tbo 
less However, cire should bo taken to see that no stones 
are selected where tho forces ot evil or ideas repugnant to 
established ethical concepts are shown to bo victonons in the 
end 4 'Action Stones that are full of action are ever 
popular Action should follow action Nowhere should the 
narrative be allowed to slacken A story without action, 
and plenty oE it, is at best a doll one and even the most 
gifted of storytellers will find it difficult to prevent interest 
from flagging 5 CapaUe of being SrameUxiOd 11 possible 
the story should bo such os can be reduced to a littlo play 
which could then be enacted the ctaldren 6 RepetitiOf^ 
ttnd Rhythm, especially in the lower standards, is 

essential Repetition of some statements or even of whole 
sentences at diSerent stages oE the story is desirable Bucb 
repetition promotes perfect xmdorstanding and proper fixation 
Quldreu love repetition as it gi\e8them a sort of confidenoa 
in Ustening to and understoDdiog a story They are assured 
of their progress. The story o£ ‘ The Three Bears ’ wherein 
the mother bear and her two cabs say the same words when 
each in torn sees its bed slept xa, its chair sat npou, it: 
IcniEe and fork used, is ba^ on sound psychological 
principles 

Bow to tell n storg e/feet%rAg » 

A story that it may bo productiva o£ tbo mfiTtn^ nm 
effect must bo properly told Even the Gnest story wheh 
m proper bands would have beW the audienco spollbotmd, 
cm be iwned if mishandled loatteobos, yawns, moiemcnt, 
Edgoting follow m the wake of a story m incapable 
danuic Ehaw inif tsonw gn^W jfibryibilVnr wiltf are •'onitr dlu* 
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manner born\ Bot otliora ’snlh assidnons practice can hopo Cor a 
(air measuTQ oE snccess in IHs Jireclton. Tl^e reqniremcnts c£ a 
good BloiytcWcr are. J. Prepartdn««. Thorough preparation 
13 required. The toiler must know tho story with all its 
Bcquence by lieart. Ho must hunselE live through tho story. 

It is only when a story has appealed to him that ho can 
hopo to toll it with success. Thoro should bo no, * but wail 
a miuulo. I Eorgot to toll yon one tlibg which I should 
have told you beCoro. * 2. Proper acting and emphasis. Tho 
teacher should bo nblo to toll a story with tho proper voice, 
intonation, in0ex and distribution oE emphasis. He should 
lower or raise bis voico to soil Iho difforent situations in 
tbo Biory, that be may roprodnee as far as possible the 
atmosphere in the story. Suitable gestures and acting aro 
also an indispeasable equipment o£ a storytoUor’a art. A 
teacher should refaoarse aloud at liome. 3. Be one teiih the 
dost. The teacher should bo ablo to eSoce evory traco o£ 
eelCcOQEciousnesa and bo one with tbo class. Ho should lose 
UmsolC in the story. He should speak slowly. There should 
be no interruptions- Once begun, the story should be 
couliDued to the end. I£ there are likely to bo any 

difficult words that need eiplanalion, they should bo explained 
bcEorehand, Interrupting tho story by stopping to explain 
words spoils the whole game. 

The story tn the first standard, 

Tbo Erst two or three months in tho first standard are 
devoted to eartraining and speech practice. By the end 
oE tUs period they will have mastered soma words, nonns, 
pronouns and verbs, and thus will have been equipped to 
talk in English and understond what is said in English. This 
will bo the time for the Reader to be taken up. Bnt before 
tho transition to the reader is made, two or three simple 
stories may bo told to ikeni. These stories should not contain 



a BiQg'lo worl thit n not knonn to tho papjl* If somo 
wonJs in thorn nro now to Uwm, Ibo} «houl I bo introjocod 
boforolianJ This is tlw proporntioa for tljo toljing of tbo 
story. Tlw story should bo introduced by moans of a picture 
specially drawn to illuitralo it It should bo told by constant 
roforonco to it by the loachor Attor the storj has been 
told by tlie teacher twice or tlmce, questions may bo asked 
on it Tlinn tlw pupils may bo asked to toll ouly a part of 
tho story — ono jrapil beginning tbo stor>. another continuing 
it, and So on, till it is completed Then ono of the bngbt 
pupils may bo askoJ to toll tlio whole of it In tbo end 
osery pupil m tho class sliould bo nblo to rolafo tho story 
Tho pupils then road tho story A specimen story suitable 
for tolling before the Header is taken up is given below 

TEF LITTLE OIEL \ND EEU LITTLE KITTEN 
Eero IS a little girl Hero is a little 1 itten Tbo little 
girl has a httio puppy, a big cat, a rod lien and a bbck 
siieep Ono day t!io littio puppy goes to the littlo girl and 
says, “ Wow, wow ”, and tbo bttlo girl gives it milk The 
little kitten soos this. Tho IitUe kitten goes to tbo little 
puppy anl aajs, “I am hungry I want milk ” Iho little 
puppy Kiys to the littlo kitten “Go to the little girl and 
) say, * Wow, wow,’ and the hltle girl gives you milk ” So 
tho httla kUten goes to tho liltle girl and says, “Wow 

wow ” The little girl says to tho httio Httcn, “ '\Vbat n 

this ? Go away ” and tho little kitten is very sad 

Then tho littlo kitten goes to tho red hen and sap, “ I 
am hungry I want milk ” The roi hen says to the little 
kitten, "Go to tho little girl and say, ‘Cluck, cluck, ’and 
the little girl gives you milk ” So the little kitten goes to 

tho httio girl and say" ‘‘Cluck, cluck” Tbo httio girl is 

angry and says, " ^ hat is tins ? Go away ” and tho httio 
kitten is very sad 
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Then tljo little kitten goes to tie bheV tbcop and 
sayp, '‘1 am Iraogry. I want milk.’* The Uack sl.eop 
says to tlie little Hltcn, **Go to iko little gvrl and f-iv, 
‘Baa, !»%,’ and tbe litl’o girl gives yoa milk/* So the Utile 
kitten goes to the Uttlo ontl says, “Baa, baa,” Tlio 
Utile girl Is angry and says, “What is this? Go away.*' 
00(1 the liUlo killco U very satl. 

Tl cn tlw little Idtteo goes to tho big cal ood says, “ I 
am hungry. I vant milk.” Tho big cat says to the littlo 
kitten, “Go to the littlo girl and suy, ‘Miau, miau,* and 
the little girl gives yon milk.” So tlo Uttlo kUten goes to 
the little girl an I says, “ Ulian miau.” Tfco littlo girl Bays 
to the Uttle kitten, “ Como, my Uttlo kitten. Drink Oiis 
milk” Tlw littlo kitten drinks Iho milk and tho little kitten 
ia very happy. 

It will bo noticed that tho story U based on tho 
mloimum number o£ vsords all known to the pupils and 
abounds In repetitions o£ »Uuaiton 9 and words. M^Mlo tlio 
story is being told, tho repotiUons nfo so many that tho 
pupils hear the eamo words again and again, and nhilo 
retelling tho story ibcmsolvcs, will Invo to uso tlio samo 
words again and again. Tho story will thus bo easily 
xemembered and leamt. 

Stories, at least till the end o£ tho third standard, 
should always bo introduced by means o[ pictuKss specially 
drawn for them. Constant reference should bo made to 
tho piclnro while the story is being dovolopod. 

CHAPTER X 
READERS 

Method in the last resort will alwajs bo determined by 
tie subject matter wo teach, ite manner o£ its expression 
and by the aim \'o bavo in view. 
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Hequmtes of good Readers 

1 Axm We have noted elsowhore that oar aim iQ 
teaching English is not only io tnika children understand 
English but also to lead them to an appreciation oE English 

environment The cultural life of a people, their nianaert, 

customs, national trails, aspirations,— must inevitably bo 

reflected in their literature You cannot divorce the language 
forms from the social, cuUnnl backgronnd or the living 
spirit m the language will evade us Hence one of the 
stipnlaUcms that condition Ibo Bolecbon of suitable readers 
should be that they promote this cultural nim of language 
teaching It is for this reason that stories or narratives that 
have Indian events or atmosphere as their background should 
be excluded The children know the stones, the atmosphere 
IS familiar to them, they merely read the occoDDt m Engli'b 
Tho childroQ therefore cannot be expected to evmco m the 
Indian stones the same interest which they exhibit m s story, 
tbe snbject and atmosphere of wheb is to them foreign and 
therefore new 2 Smlabtlag The idea is that they should 
mimstor to the interest of the children They should bo 
suited to their diSereot stages of development. The contents 
or the subject matter of the Readers should be such as ts 
calculated to interest them The age of the pupil for whom 
the particular reader is mtended must be taken into con- 
sideration Pg’cbologists have studied tho problem and have 
determmed certain instincts and interests of children at vanous 
ages At the age of eight o child goes in for fairy talcs 
and stories of children m other lands. At tbe age of nme 
fairy tales of a more complex type are required Already 
interest m a simple fairy tale is fading At tins age tbe 
child 19 mtorested in stones its own environment sneb as 
a visit to a fair, a gatbonng, etc. At tho ago of ton fairy 
tales aro defimtely out of fiivour Interest is kindled m 
stones ol ativenturos TTbin^ roechanictil also make an 
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appeal. At the ago o! eleven aiumal stories bold the field. 
The ago o! twelve calls for school stories or biographies or 
mystery tales. In tho ages cf tlartocn and fonrteen tliero is 
a carryover of interests from tho proceding ages with tlio 
addition of a passion for jnnglo tales or talcs of wild life. 
Stories of oiploraUon or travels also make thoir claim felt. 
Thoreaftor tastes vary and books dealing witli diverse subjects 
vrlll bo needed. Soeb, in brief, nro tlio interists that govern 
children at tho various stages of tlioir growth. A carefnl 
compiler or editor of Readers will allow himself to bo guided 
in his selection of subject matter by Iho investigations of tho 
psychologists, recorded above- 3. Gntdalion. Just as tlio 
subject matter must be suited to tho varying ages of tlio pupils 
it must also bo graded from tho point of view of tho 
difficulty of language forms or words to bo inlrodocod. 
Unfamiliar words or idioms should bo introduced gradually, 
The readers should bo progressively dilTicult Tho reader 
Aould not bo too easy or too difficult. The pupil should 
not bo compoUod to rotor to tho dictionary or tho teacher 
for every other word. A reader sliouhl neither bo so difficult 
as to dUcourago any offort ou tho pupil’s pact, nor so ea^ 
as to make it superfluous. Tho inflox of now words should 
bo regulated. For overy ono thousand running words Dr. 
"West introduces sovoDteen new words. Four to five now 
words in a page would best answer tho purpose. Tho words 
selected should bo common and useful ns Ear as possible. 
Here comes tho important question of word solcction. Tho 
ptinciplo of utlUty and word frequeuoy is a sound ono, hut 
in practica is foUowed more in its breach than in its 
observance. More often Ikm not the compiler and Hs sweet 
will ate tho only judges as regards the selection of words. 
Sometimes useless words are included to the exclusion of 
useful and necessary words. Utility rather than tho size of 
tho word should ioflucnce tho choice On the other hand 
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the compilation oE a wordlist presents many diffi- 

culties Thorndike selected foriyone documents oE varying 
nature and counted various words for frequency But the 
reliability o£ the wordlist pioparod by him was questioned 
by Dr T\^est, Hr Faucett and otber*i They argued that the 
election of the different documents as a basic material will 
bo governed by the Icamogs of selector, the 1 istonan, 
the «cientist, the poet will each fish in his favourite waters This 
weightage givon to tho different branches of human knowledge 
will IQ the end prove fatal to tho comjnlation of a satis- 
factory vordlist Secondly, if a word is selected, what 
about its numerous derivatives ? How to list tbe^o word*', ns 
One Or as different words? Again a single word is expresave 
oE sovoral shades of meaning Will it bo lujguistic honesty on 
tho part oE a toaclier, after explaining perhaps by tie direct 
motbod what is meant by the * braacb * ot a tree, to expect 
his pupils to understand what is meant by the ‘ branch * of 
a family or by a ‘ branch * of knowledge ? 

A sati'factorj wordlist, therefore, cannot bo compiled and 
even if it is compiled, there would bo tie problem of 
manufacturing or making to order proso or poetry to servo ns 
•vehicles for tho words in the list Wo can only ^1 udder at 
tho final product Wo aro reduce 1 m tho end to offer to 
tho compiler a few suggestions that may guide him in his 
effort As far as possible ho should clooso such passages, 
at least in tho bogiuning, os contain common environmental 
word^ Theso should refer to tho activities of manl ind in 
gcncml Then would como sjwcial environmental words 
Tefernng to particular localities of tie world After thoso 
may como words nlach an avengo j upil need not know 
Elegant variations of essential or gcncml words ‘oxprosa’, 

‘ affirm for tho wonl * saj or * perform * accomplish ’ 
for tho word ‘do’, siiould bo roservod for the higbor stand- 
irrjA 4 Wilb sy locw In asaimilatioiv words 



ptcMOU-W le-iml or mlTOtlncnl 'i'ouli! l )0 m'wlo to recur r-j 
often ns pec^^We SoitnUo M unilaUon oxctcisja ebould Im 
appended to each lesiOn Dr A\c.t does this tliOroughly m 
las Itcalcr^ ^Vlon Iho pupils mce*^ witii tho old fnend? 
recurring agauJ and agun, ttiot gat to know tl cm thorougK 
1> 5 Me<tntnfifu} leolatod, di««tmnoctcd and hcnco unmoau- 

ingfnl sentences bate no place m goo*! readers. Tlio text 
should as far as po'nbla bo a ccnlinnous one dittdod into 
ebaptc**, or, failing tlAt, should consist of sslfconlainoil 
unvU The pupils wiU then take lutcrost in vrliat they 
real 6 IntereH an I ttine/y As already stated nboio, 
the sul]ccl matter s^Ottld Ixi interesting Fro'o lawns 
fiiionld consist of easy stones or Mmpio dcscnptions, in tiia 
later stages wo may hate didactic material In the earlier 
stages dialogues or «inipio plays for acting may profitably 
bft included 7 A /an representation poeiiy Tlio text 
sliould coutam plenty of poetry, provided the right kind of 
poctrj is sclcctisd In the oartior stages nursorj rlijmos or 
very simple poems ami m the later stages, uimtivo and 
<lc«cnpti>c poems should bo cbmcD Wjstic, pliHosopbic poems 
poems wboao emotional correlalos Uo beyond Ibo ken of 
pupils* oxperieacca should best r<.maia untouched S Contact 
vntK foreign mmds Tlo material selected should be snch as 
vpould make communion witb foreign minds possible There 
«lould be peces Tmlten bj Eogbsbmen in English settings 
English IS to bo taught as a living language, a language in 
which Englishmen not onlj inaho tbetn«olvcs understood by 
one anotler but m wheh they express their thoughts, feelings, 
and the whole gamut of emotions native to min, the 
^ame as we do in our own tongue "Honco acquaintance 
with the best English writers should be cultivated 9 Correct 
ihomatic Lngltsli blodctn Uteraluro of the straightforward 
tjpQ should be lotroduted Antiquated English slould bo 
avoided Old htcraturo often contains obsolete words and 



out o£ date turns o£ expression and ebonld tiieroEora b® 
excluded At any rate it should bo reserved for the colleg® 
studies Modem literatare vntb its modem style represents 
modem England and as such lays claim to selection Eng- 
lish idioms and Englidi ideas should be associated "With 
English background Passages with more of the local touch 
or colour and hence difficult of appreciation by Indian pupils 
should, however, be avoided jO ShoulA contatn all the esf 
entud language forms and all th£ locahularg seeded for a 
particular stage What language forma would be intr<^ncod 
and the size oE the vocabolary should be predetermined Id 
Should tnclude all the luerarg forms The text should be as 
widely repre«entativ6 oE literary forms ns possible, viz-, 
stones, descriptions, biographios, accounts o£ travel, dialc*gn®‘*» 
letters, poems, essays, critical and otherwise, etc 12 Ho 
ntoUl versions Kotollmg takes away much oE the ebann 

oE the original A retold version is at best a eubstitute and 

a poor substitute at that 13 Ho airtdgements Abndgmg 
means mutilating the original It u done at the expense of 
continuity 14 Selections or continuous readers ? Selections 
secure variety Pupils do not like long contmuoua namtivos 
or stone’’ The end is 50 far off that interest in the middle 
begins to Ehg Long narratives are suitable for rapid read- 
ing only and not for intensive study 75 Idtnor detads 
(a) The text should bo profusely illustrated, at least in the 
lower standard* (b) The type used should be bold and 
the spacing between the lines sufficiently wide, (c) The 
paper should be good and should not bo of the glazed vane- 
ty as it 13 likely to occasion oyestrnm For the same 
reason it should be slightly tinted, cream, for example The 
cream tinted ‘ antique ' vanety* a modem product, is eminent 
ly suitable (d) Tho book as a wliolo should be beautifully 
got up, one that is hkoly to bo an object of joy and pnde 
dr ivSf /mnthtn’ .fww.'' 
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Many o! tho reqalnlcaof gooc! reaclors nacnlionoJ above 
axo conspicuous by their nbs«>co in tho present Readers. 
Tic market at present is gutted v?Ub Readers, both tisefal 
and nselcs". TIm defects o£ tlio present Roadcra are r 
J- lJnxiiltKt*ing wJjrrt matter. There are too many now 
■word*. The Interest of tlnj children is eaerificed for gnmroa- 
ticai pnrposoa or for Uio introdnctlon 0 ! too many now 
words. Hence tho children do not enjoy tho sul^cct mailer. 
2. PneyeZopordw They presomo to give information on all 
possible ETibjects on earth. The compilers of thos-j Readers 
appear to forget that the Readers are not tlio means by 
which to insbl all manner of knowledge on all nianner of 
topics, from biography to biology and from rohgion tO' 
relativity, into the finfEcrmg brains of tho pnpiU “Ram >t 
tn, ram It in, tho boys’ beads nro hollow; Ram U m, rom 
it in, there’s more to follow,”, seems to bo their motto 
3 Ko aids or lants arc provided by tlio compilers for tho 
uilrodactioo of tho vocabulary. ’Other words’, or * meanings’' 
are given, but they are valueless. Of late attempta liavo 
been made to supply assimilation oxercisos at tho end of 
the book. But these sccm to bo an aftorthought, are often 
storootypod and extremely doll. If questions nro included 
they aro random shots at tho text and admit of no eequenco.. 
One still looks \n vam Cor properly thought out objectives- 
and questions for detailed study. Tboro aro no suggestions 
for tho intelligent application of knowlodgo ncqoired. 

Tho fact 13 that our requirements are too many, too 
corapheated, too speciaUzed Practical, progressive teicliers 
aro too busy to wnto textbooks. Bomo progr^siv© teachers 
do writ© them after their rolircmeDt, but by that timo 
their methods li5%o become obsolete Hence it is that we 
Snd m tins field unemployed lawyers, tutors or loss socccsful 
teachers, or tlioso with unusually good connections and. 
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influence in tLe proper quarters Even a tliinlrate 
publication witb a powerful financial backing and per’Hent 
publicity can be pushed far What is required is a well- 
organized and properly conslitated textbook committco, a 
body of research workers, of practical progressive teachers 
associated with tho Iraining Colleges A good textbook 
slould be the final outcome of the la^urs and deliberations of 
^uch a body Till such a body is constituted and till it 
produces an ideal textbook, we must, I expect, suffer these 
mushroom publications whose other name is exploitation 

Finally a word about Readers prepared for aso by 
English children Can we adopt these readers for nso m 
Tnd a ? No, for they are not suited to Indian conditions. 
The English boy or girl has abundant opportunities of beanug 
and speaking English Consequently he or she comes 
equipped with a large stock of English idioms and words 
learnt at lome Ho already knows the words or idioms in 
tho textbook An English boy of ten las from four thousand 
to MX thousand words His Indian brother of the same ago las 
barely two or three lundrod Hence Readers suitable to 
English boys will be too diSicoU for Indian pujils who are 
gust begmniDg to leani a foreign language Tims tho English 
boy and the Indian boy will always lie saparatod b} a 
marl cd linguistic gulf which will bo discernible at ovoiy 
stage Hence are most have Readers ••pcciolly suited to 
Indian condition®, at anj rate for tie first five standard® 

The contents of Utaitrs arrangement according to Oe 
slandaris to tchieh they are taugll 

1 For standards I, JI ani 111 Stories of hi mo life, 
accounts of common activities of English children There 
should bo no unconnected sentences or passages, but complete 
stone® SI ort dc'criplions, poems, Only tl e best of simj lo 
poems and manj of llcm, slould bo mcluded Give child- 
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ren b«t ti/i TV-o i>5 *tinp**, (nH 

c{ thy\tm, TaU of sictlon, gnltnUy d^veh’^Ing, cipalil^ of 
dnroitualion aul wltfi »Kn<» elgnlfi'^ae**. Turs* reijers 
ibjuIJ contain plenty of picture.! wlacii sorro for intro- 
doction of tfo story and» later, «ll!ca*uon oniU Tiyra e!y>all 
alv) be ai'U aa! hinta for teaching appeivlol to every lesvm. 
Eierci«« for as'Imilatlon of tl» rahject matter, words 
an-! laogaigo forma occnring in l!.o lerson, slwallal^i bogiveru^ 
2. The miXiU /V’ <fn.l 1’. 

A gradnal transition to ftandinl KogU*b literatnre- 
Dialogue*, poems, stories, dcocriptlon^, little plays, etc Pic- 
tuTW theta may bo but not very many of lliem. Exrtdw 
lot wordstudy or for U* fixation of gnmmatical forma 
will bo a regular feature. Compositions ba»l on tlo reading 
material should bo tuggoslcJ. 

3. TU hi^htr iltvw, fitn-ltnls V/ ard 17/. 

S'lecUoQS from standard English literature. Tlio pupils 
ore initiated into tbo different lilmry forms Jlodcm lit'*ra* 
ture srhcrcTcr pos-nblo rfiould bo drawn upon. It doo! not 
bowcTcr mean Uiat Shakesjwiio or other clvsical writers nro 
not to bo toucbfHl at all By all means wo will Invo tliom, 
but wo will not make our textbook a morn Boloclions from 
Shakespearo or Milton. There will l»o sltort storia* written 
by tlo very best of modem wnlera, plays, incxlcrn cs.<!ay8 
(by Lynd, Lucas, Milne, Dolloc, Gardiner, etc.) of oil lypo«, 
de-icriptioi^ of travels, of processes etc. Lyrics and reflective 
poems Will find a place hero. The best of letters may also 
bo inclnJed. 

The Treatment of lieaJers. 

How is the teacher gomg to make use of the Keaders 
lor the teacliing of English? How shoold the}* bo tanght? 
For this please refer to Chapter XII, *Tlio Teaching of Pros^.’ 



CHAPTER XI 
RAPID READERS 

Axm J The lAnginstic Atm As we have tbo rogular 
readers for intensive etndy wo must also have readers for 
■ostensivo reading The Direct Method mates no provisfon 
for extensive reading No doubt the Direct Method is the 
natural method of learning a language But it also demands 
that the learner will have practically nnlimited opportnmties of 
hearing and speaking it A child learning its mother tongue 
has them and hence can make rapid progress m leammg it 
In the bilingual process whore a child has to learn another 
language under classroom and bonce arbficial conditions where 
the time allotted to the toacbmg of the Jangnaga must 
of necessity bo limited, the uatural method must be 
augmented by other moans By talkmg with the pupils, 
and in the detailed eludy of readers, we mtrodoce uew 
words to them and thus eoable them to acquire a vocabulary 
which gtadanlly grows to sizable dimensions. The time at 
our disposal being Limited we cannot give them sufficient 
practice in the use of the vocabulary which they aro 
-acqoinng and to which they aro constanUy adding Without 
a constant reference to the new words that aro mtrodneed 
from day to day, these will inevitably be forgotten m a 
few days and will bo nooexisteot to the pnpils This is 
^whore extensive reading comes in The scope for constant 
pract ce is found in extensive reading The pupils come 
across, while reading extensively, the words they have learnt 
perhaps yesterday, perlaps a month back, memories are 
revived, old ‘ friends ’ are recognized and passed on, 
'acqnamtonces ’ transformed into permanent associate and 
■* strangers ’ cordially greeted The words used m different 
situations get deeply rooted into their minds. They become 
their own, permanent property, to be used ns and when they 
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Ukc. 2. The InUlUctud Aim or the Acquintion of ideas. 
Extomivo readers ore the extenriye Helds vrliorein popUs may 
browse, each according to bia own £an<^, and gamer ideas. 
Popils must go on acquiring ideas. Without ideas no freo 
composition is possible. Sido by sido with tlio growth in iho 
vocabulary thero must bo a corresponding dovolopmont 
0 ? idoas. liUDgaago and thonghl are interdependent. No 
diction howsoever brilliant can mask the underlying poverty 
ol idoas. The Greek word 'Logos' meant both thought and 
word. Conversely thoughts cannot bo developed without a 
development o£ languago. “Tljought is not happy working 
in tho void. " 2. Cukurnl Aim. Wo must cre.ato a habit 
for reading. Some one has said that culture is synonymous 
with extensive reading. Books aro tho keys that open up 
the treasury o! knowledge to us. Tlus oxlcnavo ronding 
mast bo done by oneself. It is for this that wo want to 
develop the reading liabit. Wo want the children to road 
after they have left school. Hie reading should bo of a 
manner as to extract uioaniDg out of the books tbqy read* 
They ehonld take the heart out of tho book by readmg 
it meanlugfully. In short wo want the present children to 
bo intelligent solfreliant readers of the future. 4. Appreeialite 
ilim or Aesthetic satisfaction. It is only by reading wide 
that the finer points of stylo ate appreciated. A. comparative 
study of styles is no doubt a more mature intoUoctaal 
oxerriso and must await an exhaustive reading. Hence the 
earlier tho beginning the better. Wo tiius lead them to 
appreciate and distinguish between the rhetorical devices of 
the various masters of the craft. 

In India eitcnsivo reading has suffered through noMecl. 
Pupils are afforded very little opportunities of extra readin". 
Tho greatest concern of tho Indian boy or girl is Hs text 
• book, and that too in many instances is not intensively stu- 
died. Tho TC6uU is that tVe slondard of English vrith tho 
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Tnhan t>o)i nnj glrlt tHWy drt/irlo'atr^l An! Jlifl 
fault i« hU at llm door of tljo D;rixM Metlxyl lawl tl^angb 
it ii on wtjnl fXjclioVgjcal pnn ipVi. Tm irntli ii t!;at 
tlw I)ir«,l Motljol owjsig to t!« special circum'tanc*'* in 
wliitli it Irti to Iw impio^isj i/j InJ/a nmi! t« augmcniol 
to ftoelrnlo tlw language leiroing hii'inew. Hence extra 
realmg d)Oul<I lie encouragol ni moclj o’ po^Ue. The 
iK'gmnuig may Im mi lo m the inotli^r tongue. If n lore 
nn 1 n taite for rending book* in tlio metljer tongue nro 
derolopoil, tljeir carryoior to llso reading of Hnglt‘’i l^ks 
can bo ofiuallv prontably rffectod. 

To ?ufn up, llaptd reodtre nro nime-1 to emb’o pupils 
to come across nnJ nA'imdato ovonli nn I idiomi tlioj learn, 
to gatl>er and adl to tlielr ireanifj of ilcas without wlicli 
no froo composition wortli tl« name js possible, to become 
iniclligcnt soUrnlianl rcailcr* wlucli is the onl> way m wlucb 
tin.) Will continue tlieir stud) an I acquire culture, to 
appreciate tlio styles of the groat masters of Uio art of 
writing and, to e< euro nl) llicfo aims, to acquire tlio evcnlial 
rending liabit. 

7iff7iu«/« of jfcwl rtUnnee Itemlrn 

Tlio-oo rosolro into two (actor*, the subject matter an I 
tlio moaner of cipto«non 2. ’ll' tvhftct matter, (a) 

Tl e subject matter si ould bo such ns would nppcal to the 
interests of the pupils at tho various stages of thoir Jese* 
lopment Wo bare noted id the preceding chapter tlio 
directions iq which their interests ho. Tho booivs tliat aro 
usually pro«criboJ nro not suitable for tho simple roxson 
that they do not minister to tlie pupils' iatcre«L Iho boys 
nro not to bo Idnmcd if tlioy leave such books alone. 
^Vbat the) hko nro tho pcnoy-drcadfuls nnd tho shilling shock- 
ers It was Raid Uiat such jioor stiilf corrupted tlieir 
minds This tlieory is now exploded Tlioir attraction is doe 



ffils no ijr ^.0 to coulmno vitli ilo Ftorj Tin clnmi oE a 
{'ootl ‘•lory lio in n ijn it ii cvun in tin fooling oE i.xjcc(irC}, 
tic [(ding of «nriri>H3 at tlo uncxjcctcJ, On gndual 
iinfoiilinn oE tlo jlot, tin worl mg up to i donomncnt It 
IS tlr t jur 1 tlild to tlo end oE a tool P* flaps 

iniu) (f u:i cm rrcnll im monos oC chldlood onCM lo 

{o«c^.ion oE 1 iKiok after our owi loarl, wo Ijtirtit ini Iniglt 
oil jin i went on re i Jmg till tjio ••mall lionrs of tl/O worning 
until It \\ vs completed Wo tfd o away all molisnlion wben 
\'o jroviio ftionea witli wloofulyccta tlcy am fainilnr 
Ilfncfl it li dc«inlile ll \t a\c givotloju IjooIvS written uLout 
tie lifo of peojlo m torcign lands Interests nro tlercb) 
s'uicncd, iiud outlooks broadened A\o sloiild try lo bring 
our eld Iren m contact vilb foreign iiojlo and help tl cm 
toapjrooiatc their ways nnd manner* an 1 outlook on JiCo Thw 
cnliHral a«[cct of foreign langoago JoarnjogsJoidd oscrbowitiins 
(d) Onfftnal tcorjs or ohrtil^elurnonsx A difficult f|UPstion 
indocJ If tlio original arorl s arc dnstically sutnnan'cd or 
abridged to suit tlo retiuircmcnts of pojlls tlioj nrc bound 
to lose m tins process of simpblication nmcli of lloir clnrm 
A norel or [or tlat imlter «mj work in ifa original form 
IS an organic wlolc, cadi plot or «ubj lot confnluling ifs 
quota to tbo d Ttlopincnt idJ cbmax of tlo nnm ilicnte 
Tins fine balance, aimed at and laborjousU acluovcl by the 
author, cannot bnt bo dwturbeJ ly any attenij t at lilcrarj 
surgery low ever «lnlfully earned out Ch-iTictenzation J» 
unpaired and the diffc’-cnt incidents gain or lose m tie 
aveightage originallj mien led for them by tie nutior But 
perliaps abridged versions ate a noc<rsary evd In all mercy 
we cannot expect tbo popils to go tbrongh four 1 andr^l or 
five hundred pages of print Tlo difficulty can be got 

over by cntrnsling tlw work of abridgement to capable 
persons with literary tastes. Care slould bo tal cn to *eo 
that tie abridged sei^ion is not a mere ponihra'c of the 
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ongiin^ in) ilat l)^ oDgim) sjml oftlo v*fr!^ s'? uotliilkd. 
Tlo lan^ngo nml fihlo oE llo ongimt siotild, n^i far .*3 
bo rchined. Su!*j>lots loi»K <ic«cni tion*^ flat do not 
inatemWy con)nb\ilo to Uo ik\e!opmcnt of tl< jnnn tlcmo 
itn} )xi (lelctid (<i) Conlmtout tr exlraci‘^1 Shall tlo 
sul;]cct mattor Iw conlinumn ji 3 in a novel or fl lU 
Ucro bo eatracti from aonous works Us Nariou* Rutltor^? 
It tlo IxwV. 10100110(1 for njul riailm;' n made up of 
extracts it will onU bo ftiiotlitr ‘regular’ reader wbicb tbo 
pupil Las tor rntpruiao reading Tie u'ca is tlut tlo piifil 
sbould not loolv upon tlio lapul ttadcr as sonittlung which 1 o 
IS compelled to re id and ‘tudy. lio ►loultl bo drawn 

in tmctuelj to it and read it fpontaoco««lj witloutnnj goading 
on the part o£ tlo leader It is trulj loro tliat ‘tlo 
dulj of the teacl or is not I ow to teach but lioaa not to 
teach’ If the cslracts arc from sioriosor novels tliij will 
not salufv Iho {upih K they are of n (h lactic nature, 
they will not interest turn. So tbo subject matter sloull, as 
Ear as jkjssiWo, bo a (.onUmious ono. If this is not po'^iblo 
it should bo in comjlcto 5« Ucontamed units After all this 
13 c-vtensivo reading and if you tecHl at (ho j upd slould read 
from, say, h\o auUor«, extracts from wlo'o boohs you 
propose for iho rapid reader, whj not ^ut beCoro him tho 
Eivo liQoks and a^k I mi to nm lUtougl^ thorn’ 

2. liianner Oj txprtmon Bj inten'»ivo reading wc mean 
n dttuled stud), n careful and mmuto scrutiny of a selec- 
ted pssago in iho reaJer Our aim tlcro is quality and 
not quantity T1 e pa*- iges tl ere are carcfullj graded I oth 
in aocahuhty and grammatical form'! Every word “^luhcd 
tlcTC TOUit pa's into tlo actm vocabuliry of \U jupd 
But the case with the exten^avo roulers is digerent. Hero 
there is tis little detailed wonl study as po ible No attempt 
need bo made? at drillmg j articular words or jlra‘'e'= Iti 
an ideal rapi I reader there «bould be no nen word’ at all 
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or, lE tlioro must bo on), tloj eloiilc! bo Eov. onl £ir bet- 
ween 'Iloir nicnnnig nm bo gntjjered by tbo pnjil* eitlcr 
from tlio (lictionirj or from tlio context He} 'iro not for 
activo uso He iie d not use them, it is enougli tint Ii 0 
imdrrst'imls tl ein Tbo tooclicr should help liim as litllo as 
poosiblo iLo prmnry aim of tbo nondotaili ) reader i« to 
provide pMctico in tlo n«o of words nnil i Jioins ind hn^J- 
uago forms which Uo pupil has learnt in tho mttnsiio 
rciicr Ho inij come am*^ m tlo rajai reidcr 
‘ fn nils’, ‘ nciiuiintances* and ‘strangers' So an ideal 
ra|ul rcalcr will bo \er> easj, with no now words at 
all ibis 13 not (Wi^iblo, nor is it ijwa^s dosinlle Mo 
cannot mauuEacturo ripil readers, ‘made to ordir’ Tlicro 
aro bound to bo new word* In practice tip | npd may 

skip oaor tho words Hat d» not iroi nt Inn from 
tin lorstanduig tho narratiM Inslly, iboiit t’ szo of tho 
rapi I roadofs Ihwks Hut nn into 1 nn In h of f ages dis- 
coungo pupils and '•ap any dcsiro there is of reading them 

must remember tint wo are dealing hero wath a forcipU 
language and not with tiie motlcr tonoiio In tho Latter 
a boy may ea«ily do>oar a noTcl oE t! rco hundred or four 
hundred pages, lut a foreign langiugo slanjs on a different 
footmg A raj id reader loienJc 1 for st m I ir Is III, IV or 

V should not exccod or n and tl it for “tatidard* 

VI or Vir, 1 ( page* rroin tioiomt of \fDw of ilifliculty, 
tho rapid reader for any particular elan lar 1 ■»houM aj proai- 
inalcly be of tho linguistic stan lard or difficulty of tho 
intensive reader for tho prccedmg standard 

So mucli about tl o subject matter an 1 tl o manner of 
expression of good extensive raoders 
7/c Treatment of ExUnine lt6alers 

It has been obs rvoi that mut tho nondotailol roalor 
Is taught in a detailed manner Thu slould bo moiled 
Pniils “hould bo helped onlj lE it is nbsolufilj necc'<arj 
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infnriiution •>lonUnot bTimJo imocci«<ion for nn ontion m 
tlo j;rinl *51)10 on t*o mm, liis tini ■<, lin works ainl lii‘ 

jih 0 in litorituro Litorir) trilici«m or nn npprccntioii ofli^ 

bjok, wind) 13 io !«) roll}, wotit<J b» projintiiro ntllissti^'o 
iml shonll novir hi nttim|itol Gno ilio lntk;:rotinil of tho 
«tor) if It IS ii }a,tori i\ ono 'llius witli n hook hko, ‘ A Tilo 
of l«o litifsk ilij lii»toricil hiok^rotinJ,— -tlio conililions m 
tin ntli tontur) rrui«, Uw foiiJnl coiulitiona, tlio 

nhji'Ct mifor) in! 8 rMoin of t|aj»aoplii, t!io cxtrivi;;iincc 
in! arro^'inco of tin ooart an! do mhility, — is nt*to‘3Try 
to form n proji r jh rbpoctivo ml will holji cnnsulrr lUy lo 
unl(.ritiDl ml upprccuto tho \ irious inttiknts in tlio s'or). 
If tlio liook dcils with a «liv.o%<iy or iincntion, tlio Mino 
proochluro shonlJ bo foUowel After tho introduction W 

nnlo ml mtoro<t in tho hook orou oti, llio ptipis sliouM l>o 

n«!ol to roil it B^toro ilio) do to tertom bcEoro^uesti ns 
eloull ho ,;nen to tlam to os to ”niJo them m tbtir 
roilm,; uni nnko ic jurjioiful While iculmg tho hook 
tho iiupils will h ir m mml (lif'O qu^'ctions an I (rjr to 
forniuUti imwcr-j to tlcm Wien the) lii\o reil tho book 
some aftor-it'-testioni iro ^ct to bit tioir 'icluoieineDt It 
s’lOull liowoifr ho homo in mml thitiioth =ort3 of questions 
shoull never enltr into Uio imnuto ilcUihof tlio book Xiieir 
purpose la to help tlio pupils to fuUoiv tho broil outlines, 
tlie gmenl diift ot tho stor) ^ 

Ibis sjoiill gomiall) lo tiie method to ho emjlojcil "S 
rogirU books tint iiro rocimtnended to tiie pupils for npid 
rolling it lumi or m tho libriiy But it is ilso i practice 
with many schools to prcscnbo i book or two for npil 
reading in thi class It is also i usual j notice to tcicb 
such noodetiilcd tost n a details 1 niinoor Tlio Hoad Jlas* 
tor slioull 3)0 to it t’lit such ipracti e la forthwith stojpoJ 
Ttia following procedure bis been founl to bi eminently 
satisfactory 
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i/oir to coiahetnti'i] raiding in the chtfi? : 1. Some infor- 
mation ahout tlo book, ila autlor, it^ liackgrouncl etc., 
s'oulcl bo izl’.cu by tlo teacher by wty of intro liiction. 2. 
Ho Khonhl tbi-n ilet rmioo at lonio <!.<’ nambor of 
tKat would bo road pilcnlly by tbo pupils tlnriu^ tho period 
(u-Mnlly from four to five). lie slould mabo a ll-t of liio 
diftlcult worls and exprcE-dons occuring in tlo p-^rtion to 
bo co\ereiI and note dovintlicir cxpluntions in siin|»lo word'i. 
Ho flrordd tlau franio Mutablo objectives ( four or fivo)l)oar- 
ing on lliG te\t. d. At tlio lieguining of the period Iio sliould 
write on ono side of the WacUxian! tho liifTicult wonls and 
expresdons with tl oir explanation an<l on tho other side tbo 
objeciivo*. 'Ibo pupiU may tl cn bo a«ked to read silently a 
pnrlieular jortion, bc.vrlug in inin«l tlo objectives pro\i(Jod. 
Xhoy should l>o infunm<l ilai nfiv\\crvtotlioo\>jccti\cs will be 
exp'^ted of tlom when they liavo read tho assigned portion. 
Tbo object of V riting tl o ditficolt tford** nud their o\plana- 
tion on ill*' bbieUioanl K to obt latv any necevily on tho part 
of tho pnpiU to refer to tlie t»*acb‘'r for their oxpl ination. 
Hnintorniptod Mhut reading !•» tliu^ ensure b 4. During tlio 
la.'t ten minute-> the teacher iDMte-> xn-'W is to the object- 
iv«*^ or an outline of ulat they )iav« lead fiom tJio pupiN 
and 1*1 prepuod to dis.u*"* any oili< i qu'*'tiju tlut may 
anse. Tlioie diouhl be no going into d-'taili, no mtendio 
Word '■tiidj Iho number of wonls ami tiirii o^cpbin itions 
airittin ou tho blaclOwml sliounl Im‘ i«<lueel tj the liaro^t 
iiiinunum pi)**iljlo eompitibh with i gemrd umloritanding 
of tho matter renl. An nltmnitivo i*> togiM* liefore'nnil a 
hit of such words to tbo pupils .ind mk them to refer to 
the iHctiomiy at liomo toi tlur uplamtion. Pupils, however, 
often conNeniently ‘ Ecrget ’ to do so. Hence their vyrUin'^ 
on tho bhckboaid n sugg* iteJ. Each succe-suo period ivill 
begin with a few roviMon que-.tion>on the portion lead at 
tho presions peiio*l hO as to gUlier tlio threads of tho 
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The Trbuiri/ Penol 

\\(i no< 1 nl)o\« tint r\ery cln':'? slioiild I’l'vo ifs 
o\Mi lunllition to a f,<npi«l library foi llio wlolo 

pclool In ilin of tlio htior tlic tnclioi i3 incipiblo oE 
nilu‘*iii^ tbo piipiU in ELkding nntiinl from i sfoio too 
t Eoi Inn to go tlnou^h If tlw ch^s library is stocKJ 
villi only sncli books as aic suitable foi tint class and if 
til pupls iro allow! d to browso freely into tlcrn llicj can 
( a^il} lick lip wliat tliey want or hie The numl li of 

bools being limitol, tio t aclicr al-^o can go tiiougli most 

ot tb m md bo in a position to alvwc i pnpila m fho 

sclectnn of niatornl anl also to see bow far they have 

iKiitriUol b\ tlioir rtuhng A «ep irate penol Ins tole 
sot apart toi tl is pmixfse, 1 noun as tlio lilrary p no I, anl 
a 8 panto logi ter has to bo mamtamcl TI o titles of tlie 
bools loil by piijiU will lo enteitl against then uinit* 

Tl 0 bool •< si ouid bo of vary ing degrees of difhculfy 
suitabb to piipilfl in different stages of protici(,nc\ Too 
difficult a book is hi ely to cliscourago a pijil so much as 
to create in hm a distaste for rcaliug Many piillisliers 
now gradi tloir books accorlmg to tie degree of iifficnlty 
as suitallo for standard III, etaudard IV, and so on Tie 
*^A L Briohl Story Rea lore’ publialitd by Arnolds are an 
example Sucli bools !•» fir as j ossiUe, should be attriclivo 
in aipeariiice, well |nnted and wdl jllu'strated A gool 
cKsa library should coulain about a Umdred lools suitable 
to tl at class only If a particul ir book is foiiu 1 to bo a 
greit tavoarito with tie lujilaaiid is much snuj;,ht after, a 
miiiiber of coj les (£ ifc may bo pul in tie class library so 
that boveral pupils may real it at the aino time ‘It is 
porhafs better to liaro in the class library five copies oiJi 
of twelve really suitiblo bools llan sixty diflorent bools, 
many of \v tch arc redly not euitablo ’ Some really gool 
Engh h newspapers an 1 magazines should bo j laced m tl o 
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cK'-room 'duiing Uft Uhnry peuof!, or in tho general 
IlUi'trateil pijK'rs «uch as The 'im(s of Jmlia 
Wecfly or The XaUomd Geojraphlc McigiiTtne or 
The I^ulor'ial ijihiaiiion or T!a Popui ir ii jtonilly 

attnet jiopila and, ai sucli, fcWdd bn provnled. Cuttings 
from newspapers and pictures cut out from tlem elould bo 
di'phyed on nolico l)Oards in ^omn prominent jiheo for pupils 
to S(p. Much rnglish is learnt incidenUU} from llio casual 
poni'al of now 'papers .and magazui"-*. 

In the ca'o of the reader for intends e study tlie e.inio 
book h ri ad b}' all tho pupiU. L\ the libiaiy ponwl each 
ono roads a ihitcrent lx>ok. Tliis is a «upeivisc(l modo of 
Of course }ou c.annot expect during the hhra- 
ty icml tho same clo^n supirvi'ion .and attention to 
mdividnal pupils on tlio part of the teaclior as In otlier 
ponoiU, Irat that is only .t question of dtgieo and inucli 
ikpenils upon the c.apacity an 1 eirni'tnees that lio can 
impart into his ta«lv. 


ClIAPirAi Ml 

THE TE&CUIXG OF l^UOSE 
3 he inir^ose m teaclung pw^e, ihe need for n I'caJer . 

Our aim in ti aching Englidi to oiu bo3s and girH ia 
to enable them to umler>tind I'nghsh 'poken by other 
pTsons, to sfioik EngU-h tleinwUes, to roil anil iindcrsfand 
wlial IS written in EngU-h and to vrrito EngUdi. Apart 
from this hnguLstic nun tliero is al«o the cultural aim. TVo 
Want them to coma mto contact with Engli'li almosphero, 
EngUdi ideals and Englisli outlook on life, to .ippreciato 
England and Enghdi ways Tho tliirlaim, the liter iry aim 
thit of appreciating tlie niootie, of the language, of icquinnf* 
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nril to some extent tl 5 [KM'ni*', s no a- %«,}i 5 clc- for tli*’ e. 
UU read r, thorefort^ fcoUes lo n i»ri it cxti nt tie |irolilom 
cf ill) ii,A I i u-j r<giril'» tlio ‘•do tion an! .irrnn^i.iiKnt o£ 
linj^vu’stii, nnii- 'Iln oiei^ro tJtcUioin! iin'llificilioii-j of 
nnu) of tlio t'ldnri nnl l^o jiro tnee of tlo reiJor 
•{niti iriJi-’^ni^diV ukI it n ajipjllin^ to UJU'-icli r i%lnt 

<Jo it 111 ) luiM no rtilcr lo lint upon 
To sum uji, our purj>o 0 iii toacUm^ pro's , ami this wo 
cnniiot do unless uo I i\o ^ool roulor, is priininl) to pro- 
Mdo pup h with mtin uo proclico m UHiijj 'ictiidj tlio 
Ungnmi funns the} leirn, to consolihlo wliit tin) loam, 
to (iihr^o tl oir I nowlcdgo of the hn^uigc I’no provtks 
tio basic mitoriil tho fabric of !«ig,ui,;o, from winch to 
clioo 0, to abuio, lo Tfiinilite, to ‘nlirgo upon llio liter- 
arj or ipprtenUic aspect of hn<^u<'o Icirmn^ ts of socon- 
ihrj inijwrt iiico »o far is ^eionlif} olucitioii is concern il 
ll H nth r tl 0 hn^iistic aim of tc idling iroc, of Clinching 
tho hngitign form*-, 0! athhng lo tho hn^^uislic capital, an I 
of con olulaling Ui ni i\ at imi^i V>o of pnino coibi Icntion in 
seconJarj scloda le-vclcr-s of EngUMi prose m second iry 
EclooU must never los» Mglt of thw aim ito aa\ui\tiODo£ 
ikas IS i useful hji reluct anl inu't ilvtja ho of secon- 
diry importance It tlio mten-)no stuly of roulors does not 
fulfil tins um, it will haso failed m tin purposo for which 
it was intondcJ. 

Certain jn'inciples ica Jnmetl 

In our teaching of LnoUsh wo shall not uso the Ivansla- 
tion Gramm ir Method llo ibihty to trail hlo i worddoesnot 
mdicjato a complete mastor) of tho word llio translation prixioss 
prohilnta any direct lu^ion botn on expen nee an I esprea- 
sion Lfirmug a langnago 13 to Euso tho sounl or a^^ttoa 
gjiiAiol cliroctly to tlio object, concejit or notion for which 
ll St mis IranslaUoa ptoccas, agun, means that tho pupiU 
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^\lll not fi«iuirn >10/0)1 iliht}. It vill niornlv lio nn jntf)* 
Iccluul (Tctci‘0 ‘^ic/cli i‘ ‘'icnfccl lo writing 

I toril Inn htion js J %cn nnonnis oxliljit 

fco^onl fl'iio'i in ni in 11^ \\c c.n nt lot iIoM^lop Lilin- 

f^in) diuition-*, Lui no tnnM'itiin can (\or loio )o 

Jinn^ out tlio «ul tlo t)al <* in moaning In iLi %on iiitir 
tnn'ihtion nun-* at ncro xorhil accumc^ im ! not nt tin 
corr ct aj j ruM iii< lit, njirccnlion or nn/lontan lin^ of tlo 
j I ‘'ij't \\ 0 (‘loull Ito concornod not witli tlm word-^ lot 
with tin tl ou„ht m tin Kiitencc ^\o 1 now tl^l il 0 

''!■») to learn i laiigui^o 11 lo fjjoik llio lnn;;aag Jo 
«pcak any Inn^tn^t, nalivo or foroij,n, entirely la rule <r 
Imgut'tto ofiuationi is quite iinpos.il)o Correct fjoich an 
art ntul only tnlensivo oral inciico can deailoj) tlw cajanty 

II n translation nict!o<l do s not tall for tin speech pmcticn 
nui m it tlo pufiU aro nosth occupel with finlm;: out 
acmaculir e<iiuvfllcnl'' flox cannot thnk m En„lil, fliy 
thnl m tie inotlcr tont.uo an! translate it Trhilo ®peal in^ 
Ills results in scrnaculari ro, a malady gcni-ral with not 
of our slnJont* lrm«htion nietlol aKo 11 ihtatcs against 
correct ironuncialwn Tlo basis of articulation in Engh'^h 
19 ihtTercnt to tlat m tlo tcrnauilar, an 1 confuson often 
result" Lad of jrovi.ion for r« w mg or fj cal in" mean" no 
©iportunily to ncqnm tlo correct j ronunc ation Correct 
I ronunci ition and accents nro as iiuicl a prt of a language 
and its sjint as its aerbal content 

This 18 purposely male an occasion to tlwoll once again 
on tlo evils of tlie Iranslation Hollo I Tlrouglout lis 
toachng of English proao or |Octry the teacher will tpoak 
in English an 1 require h s pnpiU to do likewise The lest 
provides admirable opjiortnnitics for <1 lestioning "n I answer- 
ing for lively discu® ion", tor si luinnng the passage t ns 
provihng tie all impartant, mnch needed practice m tlo 
active use of tlo foreign languago Tliat is what it ts m- 
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lonMfor Tlo vnlin^ ct nn wm to qnc'tiona «ml Creo 
con po'-ihcna i\\ f'li lire Turt} or | ncttc< 

tlu-> I^r (li uif'cl tie tiDilprUin” prineijlo ot 
of j ro'^cril ing jro'o for mtcn‘=i\o mil ccit un |nrcjjlcs 

to lio borne in mind in tlo IcocliOj* of it, wo must now 
proceed to tl e met! o<l of tciclimg it. 

A tro«o pi' igo mu t, of notes ilj, differ in lU trcit- 
ment ucord ng to tl o 'tindinl to which it is to Iw liuglit 
A procedure fomid eali'fittory in lie hgler stanJinIs cin- 
not bo ndojtcd in tlo en'o ot tlo lower ftunclnrd'* Ytt, 
broidlj spelling; tie following three stages m tl o treatment 
ot 1 pr«igo are ipj lit able to all Mandard' 

T?ie three sld^et 

I I’rrparalio/i or Inlroduciion 

(a) Po'itiso iropiration ll<\ivmg mile cLills nimd 
certain roletint lUus, altcm|ting to link now 
1 nowb to <ld, proccfhng from whit is 1 nown 
to tU uni nown Ilns a «mtablo intro luction h 
otco'sarj in tl o case of a now U'«on, if nn old 
tno iB to bo continii 1 rcMMon questions on the 
portion dono M oul lb a*-! 1 1 to gather again tlio 
throa Is of tl e story Iroj pci on tl o previous 
occa ion 

(b) l»egati>c prcpiration Thva con5i«ta in. removing 
tlo ob tacles th t com m tic way of tic chill’s 
un k rstan Img Wo must pr« pare tl o chil I to 
under tn I 11 o matUr or c)^ lo rvill net bo 
able to talopirt m tie discussion on the malfer 
Hi'torical BiUie 1 Cl mytlolooicil allusions, if any, 

nust b rvrlamcl \iixji to tic study of the 
ps ige buth allu ions coaslilutc. anlundrinco 
to a propel unkrstandiDg of tie passage and 
mu t hr iLinoTcl 
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II. Piei-’nlalion : 

(a) Broad, \aguc gcnenl undcr-hmlmg of tlio jns'-igc 
or s(or^,at first. Itjscnongli j£ ^Ic pufub at fir't 
gatl er tho general drift of 11 c ^tory or got an 
iilex of ihe^broad outline of llio vholo. 

(b) Then comes delmlcd sludy or inoio dofmifo 
un Jerstaniing. 

Ill liLiition . 

IV);at is understood n a—HiiiliJoJ anil undo tho 
pormnnent propirly of tlo child, a pirt of liis 
jcroonality. It Is only wlcn*tt is able to usi* 
the now kno^loilgo acquired th it tho ti aclicr cm 
1)1' sail] to Imo ben succiS'ful in In’* ^^o^]v 
of teaemng 

From lias genfral lino of In itment wo go to t'o 
Sjccific luioi, tlioao applicable in tho lower standard'-, and 
lloso m tho higher 'tanJmb 

The Prose lesion m the louer (latulaiih 

Wo liavo nio-tly stones orsimplo de-cnptious loro, llio 
following prooeduro ahotil I bo adopted. 

I. /iitroduction 

Preparation should ho both positivo and no 2 ati\o 
If it IS a contiiiu ition lo.soii, ruviMon questions on 
the portion nlroailj done slould ho a-'ked. H a 
fresli lesson is to bo begun, prcparilion s'lonl! 
tiUo iho form of a preliminary talk and iluring 
ll it talk, tho new winli in tlo Ic^on nro 
introliical in a conncctol way, on a tofiic whicli 
has Pomo connection with Um subject matter of tho 
Itspon Tlin may lio done with tho help of a 
licture. WorJi slioulj not, as far .h possible. 
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bo inlrcclacol in ettay f*atfnce3 in n djcoonfct/ I 
w i.y» llanuE^turo a etory specially for 

tlf* luqxten to sorv© as a vcbiclo for tba 
iniTO'luciion of aW tlo now vorJi in tho lesson. 
17 ero vrxt onco a Ic-j^on in wj irij t! om vero certain 
very tiinicdl wortls wUi'Ool cxpbinlng wUeb ti o 
b'^in CQulil cot iavc been con<iucte<I. So, hi tli'J 
case, a Special pictaro componUton lc->oo on tiat 
tcpic vras taken and il«u all tl-o new wonU vrero 
introduced. Then t!.o Icsron , proper was taken. 
This tecuTcs tlw interest ant] hcnco ti» attention 
of lie cbldrcD or elso tl.ey will bo at a loss to 
. know why tho teacher is giving tlom stray 
sentences with new words. Tito topic of tho 
preliminary* talk sbonM bo in some %vay connoctod 
with tlio proso lesson in Itanck Tbo sonlencos 
. illnstrating tho nso of now words should bo written 
on tho blackboard. Pnpils take tbeso down. 

Tlus preUminary word study rfiino%C3 all tbo 
obstacles ia tl/j way of umlerataadsng tbo story. 
If tho .words are not introduced previous to tbo 
tolling or reading of the story, tbo pupils will 
not understand it and enjoy it. A story is 
a work of art and ought to take poa^esaion of 
tho cldU. If it does not do so wo fail in our 
purposo. The now words on it will certainly 
hinder tbo undevatanding of it and tlius there will 
• be an absence of interest. 

II. PreXTiiaiion : 

• ( a ) Telling story. After all tbo new words nro 
introduced daring tho preUnunaTy talk comos tbo 
tcUing of tho elory or tho reading of it by tbo 
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tca''3}0r. Ti n fomjer »s to U j r«'r''rrtvi as U:(* 
t\ihlrrn gel Ua afltanbigo of iho tnclrr’a >oico 
lie tncmoTi2» Uw ptorj", )f it w not n long 

one, uni it^U it a/o»l> «>iij proper aixf'nti aad 
tulomlion If 1^ tlanlj tlut iLo j)u;al3 Jwe not 
undcrilood it, ho roa} tell »t n fAConI tjmo. 

ti) 6Vnfm/ {} Of TIh) teacher fJouId Ujoh 

grt f|o trai<l outline or tbo spiopsis of t}«} 
^tory Ijj meant of certain qoesUoos to bo nslvocl 
by Itm T}H>«e <{u<«t«oni alonlcl not bo too maoj 
or too dotoiJctl Tboj alxmll bo broad, genera! 
q«c*tJoai nnJ cbould bo not more than four or fire 
71« porposo of nekiog tlioso broad, geo-jral qaej- 
tiona IS to oscertom wheUicr tlio jnipds jjaio 
uodorateod tbo stoiy os o %%bolo T);c*o quofrliooe 
sliooM not mvolvo t!io u«o of difficult words, 

e ) DfiotUd ufiierHcokhng This lakes the form of dis- 
cussion and npfao'itioD iy means of qnaiicas 
and answer* teacher fclects short, coaroment 

tinila fronr the etory, rends them and o»k5 ques- 
tions on Ihcm Quojtions maj be askal only oa 
Ibo djIBcalt portion of o paragraph They need 
not bo nskoJ oo tbo wbolo of lU 

I tnol i?«.n«c or TiecaptUdation The pupils now 

tell tbo story Or,*' tbo story may bo told m 
stages by different pupils Tlien a pupil might 
bo a'Led to tell the wbolo of it Sometiines 
pupils might bo asl od to tell the story from difier- 
ont points of view, viz to tell the stoiy ns any 
particular character in tiie 'toiy might tel) it 
This IS a good eaerci<e in the Direct and Indirect 
narration 
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IV. Ap(hcalton (la lovor Efcratlar^s) 

(a) ^>Iodel rcadmg by tho tcacUr. This model read- 
iTjg 1 j tl 0 {cachet IS es.'Cnltal m the lQii’'or 
stanHrd In standards 1 and II, Bimnltoneoua 
reading by the popiU after Ujo teacher is nete«3ary 
Tbe pupils tnatk Ibo pauses and strosacs nD<l folloiv 
lie teacher x?Vcn ho gi'cs tlio model reading 
Tlioy mutate tlo voice, the accents, tlw m'macr 
of the teacher 

(b) After IUq model reading b} the teacher (and 
iimnUaneous reading in alandards I and II ) comes 
mdmduat reading In a b g class individual read- 
ing by every pupil becomes an vmpo*^bihl> . 
All that can bo dono is to ash certain good read- 
ers to road ivhilo the rc«t of tho class attends 
to them 

(c") Seat-teorX After somo ©t tho good rtadors baao 
read aloud tho story, tbo teacher gives eomo 
scat viorh to tbo -wbolo clas® All tho pupils do 
this silentl} and independently While the pupils 
aro thus kept bus), tbe teacher calls pupils in- 
dividually to a comer of tbe classroom and makes 
them read m bis presence Thus all tbo pupils 
are made to read Before the teacher gives tho 
seat-work he gives clear lostrucUons how to tackle 
it Tho «cal-worl is a device to secure tlat all 
the pupils arc made to read while at the «'ame 
tune others aro not kept idle 
( d ) Evaluaiton Ask the pupils to stow how manj of 
the exerewes given as seat-work they have solved 
conectly Marks should he awarded as ihej 
gue them a sense o£ achievement They afford 
them a cbaace for seU-diaplay 
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Ijesson 

I 

Introduction 

( 'i ) lotroclacmg iJ>o now worJs 
10 a connoctod wi) ^Vri- 
ting (ho sontonccs on tho 
blackboard 

(b) And revision questions 
lE it 19 a contaanation lesson 

I 

Pretnlation 

Teacher’s reading or telling 
oE tbo fltory. 

I 

Qncsbons and answers on the 
text to scenre its intcrprc- 
tatioo and tbe use of the 
now words 

I 

Peiopitulation 

Telling die story by the popila. 

I 

I 

ApplicafiOn 

To provide dnll in the 
of new words Exercises. 

Teacher’s model reading 
followed by pupils’ reading 

I 

AtitffnmCnl 
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Different of exercise’s * 

1. HatcUng cxerdscs. 2. Comploiion cxercis-i^. o- 
iluUiplo cialco oiorcifcs* 4. SubslUution exercbcs. 5. Scf^ucnco 
escrciics, Tho different thoughts or evcnti iu thn story aro 
nmogetl in %viong order and pupils lIa^c to renrrango ihorfl 
in proper outer. 6. Tlio pupils to toll tl,o context oE ccrlaln 
pnsiuges or quotations or dialoguea from tl.o etory. 7. 
Di'co&ion of certain fentcncca from liie text. 8. Description, 
dialogue, letter, etc. based on tlio storj’. ^Vriting down tlio 
etory as tlio different cliaraclora in it would toll it- 
Conduct of reaViig Ig the pupiU. 

Should pupils road betoro tlio now words nro introdncotl 
or before the \ia£eago is understood? Ko. Nover make 
u cHld read a tliog it lias not coderstood. Kcarling ehouW 
follow uoderslaudiog. If reading is indulged in beCoro 
nudersiaoding it will not bo imjiressivo and tbeto will be no 
projer modulation in the \oico. Many words migU bo rofe* 
pronounced. The clnld will have no cooGdence in Intneclf 
while ho U reading becau'o bo has not understood Uo thing 
properly. The reading will be uumcaningful to him. Ho 
will stumble and falter. 

. Make tho pupils read for the class and not for tho 
teacher. That gives a different colour to tho reading lesson. 
IjcI not the teacher stand near tho reader. Let him go 
back and from there guide Km if necessary. Tho reader 
should face the class. The book should not serve as a 
screen between the reader and the teacher or the class Tlie 
book should be held at a distance of about eighteen inches. After 
the comments arc made, let the same reader read again 
correctly and pronounce the words piopeily. It is only 
‘hat., hft, Hjud&. ♦«. hi& w.fw '’ll'idte -u -pupL ftTeab- 
ing he shonld riot be dislntbed by the teacher by way of 
correctioDj provided, of course, tiat no unpardonable blunders 
ore commiUed. It ia only when he has finisl ed reading that 
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tlio Icnclior plwuld interfere nod offer corrections and sugges- 
tions Ho should not pounce upon tho nonous ecliolar 
^hilo ho IS doing his best. A bad roidcr sliould not be 
allowed to roul boforo tho class 

Pro*e Ije^soii m the Jhgh^r SianMirds. 

/. Prtpamtion 

Vrehmmar} iaik imnng oa tha sahjoct matter^ 
It slioald, howoTcr, Lo remombered that this preli- 
onnary talk elioiiM not t>o made an occasion to 
givo out tho subject matter itself. There aro manj 
tcacliers ^ho, before tfioy begin a now lesson, 
giro out tho wliolo Robstmeo of tho Io®son id tlicir 
‘ proUmiuary ' talk and then fiiy, ** Now, Iwys, I 
haTo told 5 on wliat wo aro going to study. Now 
lot us logio it. ” What 13 there left to faogin ? 
CTorytbag has boon told beforohaod Honco tho 
important pnecipto to observe is that tho preli- 
minary talk fibould bo of a nature which bears 
on the subject matter, just leading to it but not 
rovealiog it Tho subject matter itself sliould bo 
a closely guarded secret Tlie joy of discovery 
should bo resorvod for tho pupils. Give nothmg 
away of tlio subject itself. 

Negative prejKiralion w necessary oven in the 
hghor standards Tho historical background, alln- 
aoDS, etc , fliould be explained previously As regards 
preliminary word stndy wo dispense with it in tho 
lugbor standards In the lower stindards now words 
or phrases arc explained before the lesson is taken 
up Id the higher standards the pupils understand 
the meaning of new words or idioms from the 
context and they are expected to develop this 



tlw tcacl or fcliouU intorfcro an ! oiler corrocUons an i sagges- 
iioDS. He b!)ooII not ]x>unco ujxiu the ncr^oos scToIar 
while 1 0 IS iloing Ins best A bad rowlcr should not be 
nllowod to roi 1 botoro the class 

Prose I^emi w ll\e /halter 

/ Ptep^irauan. 

IWunmaQ talk Ixarmg tie subject mailer 
It should, lionevcr, bo tunicmbcrad that this preh' 
ciioary tilk should not be as occasion to 

0 out tbo subject matter tUclb 11 ere are many 
tcoclwrs who, before Hoy bogio a now Icssoa, 
gitio out Uto wlolo substinco oftlo lossoii in tluir 
* prohmiaary ’ talk and Ibon at}, ‘Now, l»o}a, I 
liftTO told jou wJut \>o aro gwng lo stuJj Now 
lot Tis begia it. * IVliat is them left to begin ? 
Ercrything b:^ boon told boforolanl Honco tbo 
iinportaat pnociplo to ob»orvo la that the preh 
mioary talk should bo of a naturo which boars 
on tho subject matter, just londiug to it but not 
reTeahog it Tbo sul^ect matter itself should bo 
a closely guarded secret. 3ho joy of diacoTeiy 
should bo reserrod for Uo pupils. Giro nothmg 
away of the sul^oct itself 

Negative prcpanlion s necessary oven m tho 
bigl er standard Tl o historical backgroun 1 allu 
sions etc should be explained previously As regards 
preliminary word study wo dispense with it m tho 
lugher standarda In the lower standards now words 
or phrasos are expla ne I before the lesson is taken 
up In tho hgher standards tho pupils understand 
tho moaoi g of new words or idioms from tbo 
context ind they are expected to develop this 
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hroad, general understanding o£ thp ji issigo A 
detailed study is to follow later I ong, detailed 
objectives cause distraction They f-iiouli bo so 
4 ort (hat the pupils can easily uiderstand and 
remembur tbem without their being written on 
tl 0 blackboard Per«onally, I prefer to give them 
orallj rather flan orpose them on (ho blackboard. 
Writing tbem on tho blackboard results in a 
certain amount of di«trac<iOD anil bears tho 
app..aranco of being too mechanical. 

Objectives pavo ttio way to further discussion 
Each objoctiTO should bo such as •would prove a 
stepping stone to further qucstiomug An Ubject- 
I'va shou’d bo framed in sucli a way that it 
coutains tho nascent seeds of further questions 
Detailed question'' during the discussion should 
appear to emanate from the objectives much like 
tie offshoots of a tree branching off from the 
tree trunk The discussion that follows silent read- 
ing vith olgcctues is thus n elaboration of tho 
objective Liko llw two mam radway lines which 
appear to spread fanwiso m a station yard each 
objcctiro sloold open a nay to further discussion 
in detail Tio discussion tiiat 13 to follow should 
appear to evolve uaturally from t)io objectirej 
Wo thus ensure a sort of continuity tlirougbout 
tbo lo'^-on Yciy often Ucro is a failure to 
imdcr«tand and evaluate Uio fundamental purpose 
anl nature of an objective. Wo fin! tcachora 
including ol jccUvca in their Icsaon because ‘ it 13 
so done’, and ibcn, after tlo answers to the 
objectives have boon eiicitod, proceeding to ask 
que Uous tint seem to have no earthly conncciion 
with tbo objcctivis. Even tho pupils, m such 





<!o not fa;i to coao abrojjt turn m tJ ^ 
kaon Tl'-J '^ruW rxticr kcl tlioi diacu^oo iQ 
detail IS Ilka dtcpor mto iro objecti'e^. 

ILq occumpaii^m^ ‘ IfcAi DcsJo^ii <-ot 

of a Uasoft’, lii^r St-wl'mii, » ) 

Alter tie nknt rculing by llo jujiis is o>tr, 
answers to llo objtcl»\ca arc clitiUil Croin tJem 
A lew trlraj 1 road ^ucjlions iiuy bo ul o*l Tl o 
nO'tt slago la tut ot detaiUl btudy. 

riicro aro certam occoaioni or ja*9a^i-s vvlcii 
a reading by do Itacljir i» adnsaUo aoi maj 
to ^jreCerred to tU Client loading b) tU pu| its 
lor oxamilc, m ccnToUsationd | a. sages, buwioroua 
ficcca, 6CCQC3 Irotn a ^la>, an oritioot ctc.» tin 
Icacl’er should read aloud ind gi\o them tLo 
bcDclit ol hu reading with tlji correct accents 
aod intonaUoos. 

(b) Detailed ttud'j 

Divide a j-aragrapb, i£ jt i3 on unwieldy one, 
into simpler uuits. Iry to discuas tiio point o£ 
tbo author , elaborate on it. Discuss Ibu * bow, 
wuy, when and where* o! it Tins ihorougb dis- 
cussion, this skimming o£ tbo passage ensures, 
besides tbo •underslandiDg o£ U o matter, a tborougU 
practice m an aclivo use o£ the new language 
tlat 13 being learnt This 13 our primary aim in 
teaching Engli«b proso m iKicondary sebooU. Xhia 
discussion will bo earned on with tbo active 
cooperation o£ the papds Iho teacher merely 
suggests, ^ pnjils catch on tbo suggestions and 
offer tUir own cootnbotion to the discn'Sion In 
Iks process o£ quesUons and answers, it will bo 
the pupils who will play a more prominent part 



Sotnotimoa oq abstract idcja will clcmaod ao 
cxpIoQation by tbo toacbor. la such cases plcaty 
o£ coucroto oxamplos should bo givea so as to 
rendor tha atuaiion as virid as possible. 

Explauatioa isnot justparapbrasiug. Explanation, 
of a passage is discussion on it in which tho pupils 
take part. 

Tho diEcult words in Iho passage, if auy» 
should bo oxplainod in their context while this 
discQssion is going on. 

Before pitkysoding from one paragraph to another 
or from ono unit to another, a <iuick review o£ 
Uio paragraph or unit, just read, should be taken 
by moans of ono or two qaos>tiona> Tliis helps to 
prosorvo a link between tbo snccoeJbg units or 
paragraphs. A paragraph, repiosoots, more or less, 
a unit of thought. Abrupt transition from tho one to 
the other is rather jarring and gives an itupresrion of 
diaconnectedoess. A rapid review of the preceding 
unit or paragraph at each succeeding stop goes a 
long way to preserve a link between tho different 
units or paragraphs, besides helping to create in 
tho popii’s mind a sort of confidence regarding 
their progress or achievement in following the text. 

Final Fevlew or liecapitulalion ^ 

Daring the last five or ten minutes what has 
been read or disenffied is elicited from the pnpils 
by means of qnesUoi» This ias tho effect of 
fixing the new knowledge acquired in the pupils 
minds. Some definite impressions are left behind. 
This survey condenses tho discussion, which has 
just preceded, into a convenient form which is then 
remembered. ^Die popdis, too, frel a sense of 



raibt/j'y o>(.r tla ^rounJ Otbcrwiao^ 

oqIj Uurrul, viguo tm{re loas hai b«ea 

Icamt or dw:aiv^>i wouW b* left lje>nin l» fioou to 
bo obUteraltx! 

After a proso pi\.cc tuA ly co complatal, pcrliaps 
in stagoi, a 8\xj:ial tomow or revision l&aoa may 
bo taVi,n lliia xa capeciaUy bowlful vf tho ptoso 
oxtrict for study happens to bo m inordinately 
long one. Iti study, perhaps, lial cxteaJcl over i 
ivoek bach a roviow IcSjoo lelpi to roviro 
metnonos an 1 uaprc&aioos, IcaJj to i better anil 
firmer grasp of Uo details and promotes fixation 
In thu review Icsaon a summary or a precis o£ 
tlo wholo <xtract may bo ask«l of tho pupiLi A 
summary is a process of analysis and a precis is 
a process of synthesis There should be botli 
borne coaij;>ositioa work based ou tlie topic ta 
hand may abo lie attempted PupiU sliould be 
encouraged lo note down in their notebooks 
words, phrases, idioms and oiler oxprc-aions worth 
remembenog 

Wo thus go over a passage in ditferout waj® 
There is tho slndy for thought, for compositiou, 
and for wnting down cerlam things that we 
have learnt And tho moat important of tliera 
all, the prose passage agords ns opportunities for 
speech practice FinaUy, tlio wliole extract should 
bo read orallj by the pupils It has been found 
that many of tho boys aro unable to rea I properly. 
This 13 because they have no practice m readsn" 
Hence every extract should lo read after it has 
been studied The teacher may gne a mo lol 
reading 
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IV 

|] o jjJj of a |)a_v*g,y or j tlx* 

I a| I-* ic<{iuru ccrtiu] il » riUvuit to ll o ^ulljcck 
JH lU r 11 tj 1-0 t irn ctri-ui worl-, Jclicms 
ml cvjn loit'. n ) tLH. ikiH'ml worl'i 

)ii tJtjr jy» Oil lla lojiu llc^ iro Uu-* 

0 1 Ui.:r ^v to t coisjidilioa of tlu^c Wo 

\\ nl to uuku huro lilt lltN) ilias or uorU 
or iliom-j or £0™!“ fno tix>roUg,ny 

« ) Ufi\}, ii]ulo i}A.ir I'crii iitut iroi>eri} by l) 0 

1 U( il I n i 1 } to Im ti'Od iC n 1 w] tn i ttu lUoii 

or OCC.V on tMliu^ for iltir unj an ^ W • 

]roMlo tl u> Mtlliji t id) occLioiis or un 
U t t! cy 11 i^U u I 0 uw of U 0 now I nuwlcd^o 
ictttiiral \S 0 *>01 U)n|>o-itton oxcrcv;*! Ll-wiI uu 
tl 0 to] 1C or to inrillcl tO] tea with tv eh^i t 

viriitioa Uo Mt oa text, no ak 

for imunre or ] wo cjiU tor a word 

tulj etc AU tlw tnvdUc-* Uo vine u-o by 
lio liiiils oC tlo now ilcTS, anJ idioms 

It irat by tjwm 11 0 ostont of 13 c r ability to 
do £0 iStlo extent to wluch Uk> U icbcr Las bcoa 
iccc [ul m la-* task * lliero w a dociiloJ 
a(iva{zt.go la jro\i<liag for u dcltaita auliaitoa 
of tt.0 results of tlo UuokiDg whcli tlo jujils 
1 ivo doDO tvs s>OQ ns jHits bio and m as mnoy 
difeicat ways ns fcn-iblc It unkes tJ 0 truth 
clcirur and bcljis to fix it in iiuud The satis* 
fiction wltth coinc« wl<ai ono feols his iwvcr 
over situntiODs a. i rest It of tl nking is tie very 
be t power stimulus lo fumMir intellectual nctivjty’ 
Xhero 1 in cxl larilin„ M:n''e of acbie\cnicnt, 
of mastery tlat a geocratiTo o£ confidence m 
ones own abdi^ 





Ht Atiijmxenl tnetloi of itachuig tlte test, 

CorUm tc icbci> idoit iLo following iroccJurc Tlio 
(oachor dmJw tlo extr'vct or to bo Icjrnt into t 

cprlnm number of unit A unit or jitrlsiiw two 
units -MO schelultl for di-cus ion rich iliy ilio mconuie,'' 
of Uio tlifhcult word-i iro j rovuloii bj tbo tcooher or ho 
aks tlio (ujiU to refer to ilo tlioUoniry for tiem Ho 
gi\c 3 Uiciii in tructiOD' or dircclJOD^ to find them Ho tlien 
tjUM bnU to tlio luiih to coino jro^jareil for discu^-ion lo 
tho c]«‘‘ Que tioQ'i of a »cr/ broil t}{>o iro jroiidtd 
to CQ.dlu thorn to {ro|ciro tltomsehcs for iho di cu ion 
Tho teacLcr llius givto m avi^nraent each dij,— of looking 
up Ibo words u> tho UcUoniry and gall ering certain j rolioji- 
DaT7 inforcoatioa on tho unit to lio «tudiul tiio cost dnj >0 
as to equip tlenj'cUc'' for di?cuv.ioo Ihereuiwn the 

I upils come ] repred tho next da} , discuxiou m tho cla » 
jiroceedi a^xico. 

Tins as-ignmont method, m a way, has much to recom- 
mend it. It o^iooa out ]) 0 .'«ibihUc 5 for ‘^IfacUrily, in tho 
bc«t traditions of tho D ilton Plan, on the part of the pupils 
They become Mlfielnnt workers. This mothod can only be 
followed m standards VI and VII 

An avsignment hoold be clear and deibito H hould 
contain clear in tniction'^ to tie pupil^ rcgai-dmg what exactly 
and how much of it they are required to do and bow to do 
it. It should be «ucb a would not mTolva the use of 
tnatcnal 01 books wiiat an average pu£il is not likely to 
losse^i If tho teacler wants his lupil to refer at Lome 
to certain books to gather ceitam intonnatiOD, he ‘should 
fii>t a^suie him'olf that they iXT^sess them An as-ignment 
should be man) sided, one that would require a pupil m 
working through it, to u.e las dictiosaiy, bis notebook and 
his brains Lastly it Jiould not be too diflioult, si difticult 
as to discourage any effort on the pupils part- 



Ast a ■^lunulua to m^cjicruicat effort alignment ni3t‘’Oii 
u to Lo ic-commendwi. TLo teacLet gives jvit eoough 
saggoatica^ or directiooa Cor elbludi}. Too much inform i* 
tioa bl'ould not ho upflicsJ by tto tcaclwr or tLo ^up^o.'cJ 
'clttuJy will dogencrato into mcro ■'poonft'eJing 

TliS * JnlroJwtion' of new words or plinii£s 

Furj-ote Ijcanung a now languago consuls m Uso 
acquisahoQ oE new aorda ami pbnf>^ and tho abihlj to xiso 
them Thi3 process begins m tho first ‘tin irtl wbero some 
words, nouns that stand for certim objects pronouns ‘owo 
essential connective tissues of lanpiago hko, ‘and’, ‘who’, 
‘when*, * where % *why*t *how*, ‘whom*, ‘wboao*, ‘but*,* 
etc, and somo verbs are introduced from day to daj This 
process oi budding up v vocabulary la continued tlirougbout 
tho school cours) Tho now words and cipresaons occuring 
in tho readers must bo introduced and must pass into thoir 
aclivo use by tho pupils. How aro thc*o now words to bo 
lotroducod? Ihcro exists a good deal o£ contusion rc^irding 
the correct procedurt', prolnlly l>ccauso Uo imlorljing 
pnnciplo lias not been clearly grasped Ihis ignorance or 
hazy idea about tho fundamcotal aim or purpose m introduc- 
mg new words explams the haphazard, irresponsible proccduro 
adopted by many teachers wjtb fotal results, 

"Wo bavo seen that Uio Direct Method is the only 
natural method by wladj to learn a language, to loam to 
speak it by spea^g it- Tho fusion between tho Imguislic 
symbol that stands for an object or idea and tho object or 
idea must bo direct and complete Tho learner should 
secure a mastery over tho words ho learns, n m istery so 
complete that he 'ponlancously u«es tho words when an 
OQCTSLQtt ot a ealia Eoc their use Ho tlvculd got 

a completo idea o£ tho vanoua circumstances or situations in 
which the word or idiom is used, ho should form a comploto 
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mental picture oB them It is only then tbit bo wjil 
confidently u«e it wbenaver ba feels a need to do «o It is 
tho teacher’s task to present to him the different circnmstaDces 
or atnations involving tho nse of the word or exprsaaion by 
moans of copious examples When tlio learner hoars tho 
word used m a variety of sitnakOM, ho asaociatos them with 
tho word and uses it ^Yhen6Te^ similar situations recur Tho 
word 13 completely assinnhtcd and has passed into his active 
vocabulary. TIus should be our aim, of lielpmg tho Joaraera 
to mTstor the new worda by provuling tli m witli plcntj of 
illustrative example*’, si that tb<^ can make thenj their permanent 
property, a part of their peraonahty ^Vfcen they got tins 
•mastery, when they Imow how and ii\ what situations Uioy are 
used, they will certainly uoo them Learning a language is 
not ]ast understanding it, hot an cifcctivo mastery of 
it. it U with Uas aim m view that tho teacher should 
introduce tho now words mot with in readers. Tho omi in 
toadung readers is not that tho pupiU bliould moroly ouJtr* 
stand tlio subject m itter Refers aro uoi to bo looked 
upon for thoir loformativo content Our aim m fcaeluog rca^lcrj 
IS a bogoistic ono, tliat tho pu|nls should tnneh their ictixe 
vocabulary, slioul I kam tho now woris ’’O UToctivoly (Lit 
they tbemsoUes might bo in a pcMtion to uso them if mi when 
calio 1 upon to do so Tho discussion on tl o subject matter 
is, oE course, earned on m Loghsli ml lU ntni is not to 
aoioiro ideas but to provide opportaiiituj for tl o u. e 
o£ now words by tho popils and tlus casuro thur fixation 
If wo wanted to provide thorn "lUi ideas, if we La>i morclj 
tho dasiical or encyclopaedic aim, wo might is well havo 
supplied tho information in tho mother tooguo Tho subject 
matter m tho road rs is there £or Uio accjmsition of now 
words anl tlicir active uso. It u important m tiat it 
j rondos a batu tor a lively «liscaj>sioii or talk in Ln^hsh. 
thougi t IS unjwrtaat only for tLo laoguag i tlut carres 
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tLo fabric of language, 
*n *1. ^ ccDCcntrato m Njcondary icW« Sunnlv 

'u fa will '1^'^ paasnely, but it w.U not moan 

meaning for tu f ^"l iaiilersloo,l ,ta 

naactrirfali Ho mil not know tlio 

’«“ino Iboao ^ “ "Hch It should bo used 

>a itself bas ^ ^ plira^se 

a L'^Tr- used m a context It 

ablation. pcrbaiM''ft^I ’ l specific 

“E pcrluM sofora T denmbvoa each oaprcaivo 

particular propos,t,L^“ “f "'“““S. perhaps ,t takes n 
“®rtnictioo pr^inr, n°'i^'’li, ** “ Parboilar 

for tho wonf am 11° ^ P“'ess ‘boso conloits, these settings 
■fono mlho” ^ “'■0 oannot bo 

‘lie Llato oiamples wherein the word is actually 
meaning Tt ^ 7 °^'* c ^ ’'">acnlar wioiTalent has no 
oonloxt that 1, 1° , ‘f” l’“P'' boars it spoken m a 

-orn 4 eL;o‘^ir V“,‘'‘“’«^ “-f “akes its 

of two aspoois n,„ '“goago leamiDg process conacls 
aspect, and ig not m *l®i®** as^ct and tjio eiprcssivo 
oomes into nlar „ f" oapressivo aspect also 

only helo sappljmg Uieso bilingual equations wo 

mother Paa^ro, rcccptieo aspoel_,nd that too in tho 

aclL usneef °®oo‘*''”'y prohibit tho expresavo or 
aspect from comiog into play 

Some argue tluit even -with an iDtrodnction o£ i w/aa.4 
he^ traditions oE the Direct Method there are always bound 
io bo deep mental sUrrmgs, that the foreign word mist 
an unconscious appearance m the mind of the vemi i ® 
idiom or equivalent, that there can bo no fnm 

7 uy meioQ or direct 
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coonecUoa between ex{>enencc and cxpreiaion wilLout the 
catalytic agency oE the vomaailar This may be true in 
the beginomg, but witli practice association botsveon word 
and object or idea vril) tend to becomo progrossively direct, 
with corresponding gam m the case and proficiency m it* 
active use and. the vernacular equivalent can bo depended 
upon not to nse above or venture beyond the tliresbold of 
the unconscious 

To sum up, our uoi m latroJucing new words is to enable 
pupils to make them their own property, not only to under- 
stand thorn passively bat also to use them whenever they 
like. It IS only tbas that they will be enabled to add to 
their liogQistio capital and secure on effective comioaod over 
it The uny in which to securo fins aim i5 to illustrate its 
use in as many contexts as possible, m as many examples 
os possible. A sentence is a nmt of tliooght and it is 
only 10 a sentence that its fuller significance can be com- 
prehended Tlie more tiie discussion on the text the better, 
for that meins added opportumtios for intensive practice 
Talk, ibscues lu Eoglisb to understand the subject matter 
Do not understand it in the vernacular and then translate it 
into English The latter procedure prevents direct asooou- 
tion, kills all interest or motivaiioo on the part of the 
popds, curtails opportunities for talking m English, ensur&i 
only the understanding of the word or tho passage nnd not 
an effective mastery of the new word or words and produces 
a crop of veniaculansm. Tlio now words will be uaderstooi) 
but not possessed, luformatjon wiil be gathered but speec/i 
ability will not be increased. Ibo poj^’ vocabulary tnust 
thus remain static with hUle or no addition to it 

Ike other day a tcaclcr jut forward the CollowiDg 
argument, “ but will not the pupils be bettor prepared to 
di3i,uss the subject matter, belter cqmpj od lo jinswtj- ‘jnesm-s 
if they have tloroughly understood the subject matter before- 



'^1. ■" It Itey undonlMil all tl.o ditV, cult 

i!? ''"'“iJar, i£ they unJenitanil the thought, IE all the 
renioveil, tlto treatment ot Use 
-MU will bo [.lain sailing.” I told liini that I agreed 
11 ‘ a point. All the dtOicuUies \?cro to ho removed 

^ tho chfEi^t words were loba oxplained,--but in EnglUji 
Ane underlying thought was to ho discu&sod and gmspod by 
meai^ oE dlscusidon m EnglUk, It is only thus thit llio 
Papili will aciiuiro tho now words actively, by intensive 
jpeecb practice. IE explained in tho vernacular, tho passago will 
iiold no more inlere^t for them and ihero will bo very littlo 
*pcecli practice. The tendcnc}' to vernacularism will ho 
strragthened and tho notv words will never bo nroDorlv* 
understood a»d uwti. ^ 

, Bosido! aa a liTiiig languago very largely roprosenla and 
nterpreta tho culture, tlio llEo, tho iMosophy o£ n iioonle 
ttoro are bound to bo many words that canaot bo roluoal 
to their ciact Tomaoular equi-ralcntaj in many cases they 
ore so Eoreign or novel to us that there is no yemacular 
counterpart as tho thing or idea tlsiy symbolize is nonezislont 
will ns. In such cases tliere is no other allernatiro Uian to 
leail pupils, by means oE illnstraUvo ezamples. to a visnaliza 
tlon o£ Aa ttang. In such cases, vemaenlar equivalents or 
even verbal ezplaiiatiens in thi tame language .are valueless 
lh(«o words, once understood m context, must bo adooted in 
tlicir entirity and used. ^ 

I have dwelt on tills point at length purposely even at 
the possible risk oE repetition and verbosity in an attemnt to 
dispel any doubts, beutanoy, and hazy ideas on the subieot 
Tb© wholesale adoption oE Iho vernacular for ■ * 

interpretation o£ the text to ‘understand’ it htr 
advocato it, is , to bo blunt, a trank admi<Kinn J tv ^ 
oE their incompetenoe »nd lack o£ resoureohW 
argument, represent, at best, an attempt to elevate their 
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baac ignoranco to the dignity o£ i ‘uietbod' or 'expormiont*, 
a kmd oE eapbemistic camonElago, a verbal Eogscrcen dcaign- 
ed to shield what is at bottom a deplorable Enlore to under- 
btond the basic principles foreign hognago learning In 
ono who IS unmitiatod it is a blonder, 'ind begs for condona 
tiOQ, in ono who is m a respooablo position and is looked 
up to by others for guidance, it is a crime One does come 
icross such pereons Their only pnde is that they are dif- 
ferent from others They are so jealous of tboir magoiGcent 
independence tkit tbey are never so happy as when they 
are m a minority of one Against such there is but one 
defence,— to agree and pass on So long as you stoop to 
argue with tboir perverse folly, they will never be made to 
boUere that ooceotncity is not lodei eodenco or that to differ 
is not always to be wise 

TliereEore, coucontrato on tbe boguistic aspect o£ teaching 
the text and wordstudy, use tbe text as a potential springboard 
of discnasiOD, the aoquisitioa oE ideas being merely a useful 
byproduct Explain words or idioms in context and get 
them drilled 

Below are given seme of tbe methods of introducing or 
ezplaimog new words. 

1 Method oj Direct lUiutration We explain the new 
word by showing the concrete object We explain a verb 
of action by gesture, by miuuciy or by UQitotion Prof 
Jespcison here makes a nuoor distinction between wliat is 
‘immediate perception’ and what is 'mediate perception’ 
Showing the objects in tbcir concrete form is ‘immediate 
perception ’ Children perceive tbe thing in its concrete form 
Showmg the picture or tbe diagtam of a thing is mediate 
percopbon , because perception is indirect Children do not 
perceive the objects directly, bat through the intormed ary of 
thur reprcsentabiMis. 
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1115 metiixi ol Direct lUustratica u rucally helplul ia 
tbi) fiwt stanJani v?hero tba be^naing ia loarniog the ae^v 
laoguaga U nude. All lha new worda to bo introduced 
tbue should bo done so by thid isollxxl* The dcfocti o£ 
this metliod aro that it can ody bo adopted for eapUinlog 
only a limited vocahubry. Wonli o£ an ahstnet nature 
like, * virtue *» * jV4sUco *, * tniU» % * falsoliood *, cannot bo 

explained by illustratioD". So tlua method ii moatly suitable 
in iho Itn mnnin g ( say, tljo Aral Ihreo staadanU ) where tl.e 
vocabulary’ u uiosUy caviroomontal. Tlus docs not mean 
that tliia metliod should not at all bo tuod in the higher 
stagci. Tliero are certain situations o\cn tl.cro which ore 
beat explained by diroct illnstrations, especially o£ tho* 
modiato perception ty[>e. ¥ko advantages which Uilsmotliod 
are; (a) It convoys meaning boiior tlsao n 
loogvrinJed explanation, (b) It arouses tlio attention oEtho 
pupils. Tiio imago is well stamj^cil in their memory, (c) 
Wo avoid or exclude tbo uso o£ Uio vernacular. Somo 
argue tlat It ia impos^blo to iolubit Uw vernacular 
altogether, that the vernacular equivalent automatically arises 
in tho mind o£ tlio pupil vvbotber you will it or nor. At 
any raw, oven i£ it does, wo bury it below tho throalioM o£ 
the cOQscIous experience. 

Tills method, then, is used mostly m tho boginnbg, 
o«pocially in its 'immodiaW perception * aspect, ia its other 
aspect, * the mediate percepbon % it can bo used m any 
standard. 

When a new word lus boon introduced, either concraloly 
or by means oE a picture, the class pronounces it, at first 
sunnltancoosly, tlien individually. Tho teacher then says the 
seaWnce Uiuattatuig the use oE the word and the class 
t repeats tho sentence, first in iini«on, then singly. The teacher 
then writes tho sentence on the blackboard nn.l u.., 
copios it down. 
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2 Verbal explanation m the foietgn lai guage Ihw is 
mostly resorted to by inexpcnencod tcacher«, tlio novicos, and 
18 one o£ tho most common ot tboir dofecte Some of tie*' 
oxpononcod teacbora are also guil^ of tbia practice Mr. 
Champion 'uenbos this to laziness on their part rather than 
to their ignonnce. They forget tfiat a mere rerbal explana- 
tion tFonld, at best, serve to interpret ibo word and that the 
pupils will not be enabled to master it unless it is used m a 
context They are too lazy to tlimk of sentences illnstratiog 
its nso So they ]ust explain ti verbally and bare dona 
with it, not canng wbother tlio pupils would be able to use it 
or not The explanation given is sometimes more ditficalt 
than the word itself, viz, to dig = to excavate, to pacify « 
to appease, a ‘crossroad* is a place where two roads croas 
each other, Sreracity’ means troth, ‘traffic’ is a word to denote 
nil the pedostnaoa or vehicles that come md go by road, or 
tie transportation of passengers and goods by road, rail and 
steamship routes, 'the stars sbioo* means that they scintillate, 
‘gnnd’ means magnificent, ‘the sound was echoed' means that 
it reverberatod, 'he withdrew the order* means that ha 
countermanded the injunction, ‘be bved all ‘iloae’ means be 
lived in splendid isulntion, and so on The list con be 
multiplied mdefinitoly If at all, this method may be used 
ID the highest atand'ird only, and there too, care shoal I be 
taken to see that the explan*ition given is simple enough, 
tho remedy should not be worse than the disease 

d Gxwig the dejmxlxo x of a word Many teachers 
attempt vt but seldom try to bo accuiata in what ll ey say 
They know what the new wont means ind try to do^no it 
m their own wouls rather tban refer to a dictionary for a 
precise dofioiUon Tho result is that the deiioitioos tJioy 
gjvo are often long unded and inaccurate Tiiero is no 
objection to provide a dictionary meaniog of a word m the 
higher standards (VI and VH) provided it is coucfiwl 



m wonJa tuniljir to toe pujiil ml tea* i* li aLcun*te- Ot 
tr« manj altemativo njoanin^jS wnch uuj dictocdrj proTidw, 
only Im oac that approximates tno meaning of word ^ 
nsetl m tlat pnrticalar context* should Lo giTco 

4. Gii-uj^ 0/ Synonf/mi A teacler thould tread 
tUs path bghlly, Engli^ is not a sjDonymoos laogijige 
anl it is not otten that two words are exprcaeivo of exactly 
the tamo meaning or sonic To take an example, aro 
‘vision’ and ‘dream*, or ‘curious* and ‘mxious* exactly 
'yoonymoos? Are they cooxtennvo m use? Can ilioy bo 
mdiscnminatflly intcrcliangcd m a sentence? lie fact is tUt 
WQ can only rest content with an approximation to tho 
meaning or lie particular shade of meaning Tlio teacher 
•ihoull, if he most, irovulo soA synofiyms as can be freely 
mtereWmged m most contexts. A synonym which serves aa 
«ach in a bpecific context only «honU bo sparingly giitn 
Ibis method is suitable m standard VI and VII only. 

j Ginnj of Antonym or opponlei. Hus moibod 13 
particubrlj hdpEal m tio lower staodardi A now word 13 
casl} nnderslood lE its ‘enemy’ word 13 already Known and 
IS roEerred to 11103, ploasnroxpam, tmtli >< falsehood 
Hack X while, big X small, tall >< short, sweet ><’ 
bitto. dry X wet, hot > < cold, light >< darkness, bcan- 
tilnl > < ngly, long > < short, elron„ > < weak, hones; > < 
dishonest, etc. can bo easily romomborod by tho pnpils This 
p^lmg oE oE oiclnsion. oE nnhkoness makes tho 

likeness more real This power to evoke an antonv^^is „ 
mental cljaractonstic native to all human boiDLS 

0 Eip^mng Olhrr JmvattLO. oj the mw ,eo,d Rv 

esplaming the varions denvatiyes of tho new word Z 
teacher tries lo brmg homo to tho pnpil, .fa mearn , F™ 

IE tie popil, know any one derivabve.X 
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easily understood Tlie teacher sliould |>omt out what i>art 
o£ speech each denvativa a This method slould bo used 
only m the higher stanoirds ( VI and VII ) 

7 Lse of tJie Context Sometimes the very context of 
the word or pi rase may suggest ita mcanmg By carefully 
reading tho passage the pupds are very often able to visa* 
alizo tliQ aitnation and can easily guess at the meaning Adult 
reading is mostly of this nature The teacher sliould encour- 
age the pnpils to arrive at the mcamng by refemog to tlie 
context and foster this very desirable habit. Most of the 
reading in adult life is earned on m this way» and henco 
the importance of early training Naturally, only the pupila 
of standards VI and VII can be trusted to hazard a guess at 
the meaning on llie* strengtti of the context. This method 
is definitely not for the lower standards 

8 Verbal exiianaivon tn the mother tonffue Tbs is the 
easiest method, for the pupil understands the meaning of the 
word perfectly But he merely understands tlie moaning of 
the word, bo will not be able to use tiio word itself unless 
be hoars it used in a vanety of situations. Tliere will be 
no fofiioD of thought and speech ( For the evils result ng 
from the giving of vernacular equivalents, ‘ce pp o to ») 
There are some who suggest tbo use of the vemacolar as a 
last resort This is a dangerous loophole for the lazy teachers 
who will always try to justify tbeir increasing use of tie 
vernacular as bemg resorted to ‘ la the last extremity ’ 
Hence tie safest rule to follow is to exclude tie use o£Uo 
vernacular altogether Unless wo aim at the ideal of total 
inhibition of the vernacular we oio not challenged to es{ Ion 
aif the avenues to e\phm a word in English alone 

9 T/ie jlfpercepine AletloiL ‘Apperception’ is a icmi 
applied to the process by whi^ mind adjusts a nowlv 
presented piece of knowledgo to Iho already known mass of 
knowlotlge We rely on das mental ‘facultj ’ wL«mi wo 
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ondcu'vour to explain tho nn£amiliar m tonua oE that wluch 
13 Eamihar Thus, lEwo want to explain a word, wo givo a 
*i.ntcnco or a situation expressive oE tho sense oE the word, 
and then wo immcdiatolj ^ive a flcntcnco containing tliw 
wonl Tlio pupils llius put two and two together and link 
tho word with tho sonso or tho situation in tho preceding 
sentence Tor oxamplo, — *lho nvor Caovori takes its 
source The iivcr Cauven rises * Pat both thoso sentences 
beEoro tho pupils m npid succession and they will automa* 
tically connect ‘nsos* with ‘takes its sonrea ’ To take 
another example, -‘Ram U\od long, long ago Rama lived in olden 
times.* Tho pupils relate * m olden times * to ‘long, long ago’, 
and its meaning is understood. This metliod is pracbcablo 
la all tho standards except, periiaps, tho first standard Its 
u^e by toachers is recommendod 

10 Concrite txamples Tho word ia directly mtroducod 
in a concrete example For oxamplo, lE tho word * wicked * 
IS to be mtroducod we ate examples oE wicked persona,— 

* Ravan was a wicked roan, Kansa was a wicked Lino 
Durjodlflna was a wicked kmg, Kaikeji wis a wicl 
woman’, etc. Tins method is smtablo to all the standards 

Wiencver a new word lias been introduced, put a 
testing i\ueatioii to the pujils to ascertain whether they have 
understood it IE they can use it, it is a test that they have 
uudorstood it. Put such a question as would compel tie 
pupils to use the word to answermg it I£ they are able 
to do 60, the teacher is assured that the word has <roQo 
lomo and lo then irocceds to introduce the next word ° 


The rdauie merits of the h/jere,it methoh With the 
excepUon oE tho vemaculir method, all the oth«r j 

have been found acceptable Their usa vanes vnlh l ^ 
stMdanls M mdicate .1 above Ibo motW o£ D.^tlUuTn 
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tion IS tlio b<ssf, but CAonot bo (olioucd a£tor a ccrtoia sto^c, 
Umg subject to its ojtn tohcrcat hrnitation«. 

I£ tho Criterion for tbo succc&j of any particular mttbcxl 
IS Its valuo for tlio incro mtorprotation of any no" word or 
jbrasi, the inoUiod of y»ng stroacular orjuualenls is 
su^enor to all t)io other mclhotls outlined above 13at tho 
mere interpretation of t(io now word is not unr 'imu }Vo 
"ant tho now word to pass into tho actiio vocabulary of tlio 
popil Hence that mctliod ought to bo used which is helpful 
not only to understand Uio word but al'^ to rocall it when 
its uso 13 called for This power to recall a word when a 
situation adling for its uso arises depends upon tlio pupils’ 
iwwcr of retention or memory Memory is o£ two tjpes, 
liwial and auditory Some remember a tlnog better if they 
Mie it liiaQ i! they I oar it Tlioy ra^pond to the visual 
ippeal better So they should bo uiado to read Others are 
\ artnl to t( o luditory imago So those sfiould bo mvlo to 
fabir an 1 speak as much os possible In language learning 
tl 0 mditory memory play* tbo greatest jiarU So greater 
fetrea fabouid bo lai I on tho oral aspect m teaching the language 
Let the pupils apeak is much as possible To sum up, tiio 
pupUa’ power to r««aU a word can be furthered by (a ) 
miking an appeal to is many senses as possible, ~auditoiy, 
visual, etc, (b) presenting knowledge m an interesting way 
because only thus cm it be lemoinbered longer, ( o ) promo- 
ting the general knowledge of the pupils because this provides 
the numerous situations or ideas that call for the use of 
wonts learnt, ( d ) trying our utmo&t to establish i direct 
bond between expenenco aod expression, making the pupils 
think in the foreign language, live in the foreign atmosphere, 
md (e) providing plenty of practice in the nse of the new 
words learnt (See below) 

PracliU t i tint use of mio wordt 

When ‘ latrodzicisg ’ a oetr word we 


jU4t iciroJace f£ 
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aaJ it %Till not le rea^cmUrcU unlcisiujls are troroagtily 
Onliev! m iw use. ilanj* leacUcra forget tms practice gn!e of 
tre business of rntrodncing a won!. They seem to thmk 
tLat once the word is introdnccd they Inio sown the last of 
it an 1 do not care whether tho pupil- remember it or not. 
Conscqucntlj many of tho now words, alUiongh properly 
inlrotluced, are rememboroJ only for a wlido. and lapse 
into obliMon after a few days. Tbns tho surrender valuo of 
tlio knowledge acquired by the pupils during a year la far 
less than what tho teachers might persuade them- 

selves to expect. This Is a great educational waste The 
remedy lies m providing suSictoni, mtcnsiio pnctico m tho 
use of the vocabulary that grows from day to day. Wo 
want the pupils to bo trained to assoaato tho word with the 
idea bo tliat it can bo easily recalled Wiien wo lotroduco 
a word, wo provide the idea tor wlucb it stands In the 
practice stage tho process is roverseJ Wo provide tho idea 
or situation which recalls tho word This practico promotes 
a permanent fixation of tho now words Below aro discussed 
some of tho devices providing such a practice 


BeEolo tlM now words oro dolled m, tho lonchor should 
soti £y hiwelE oE the occunKj oE tho moamngs ho Ira 
provul.! OUwrssiM, ooco tho wrong oxphnitions iro drUlod 
. 0 , tl.oy wo sor^dlioult to dislodgo It » oasror to loam than 
to miloarn Tho toaohor, tboroEore, should soo that tho 
pupils eutortum tho correct oiphnation oE the words lo.,m( 
^ery oEten the words are only rmperEoolly 
thonhs to oaroloss or lazy teachers Perhaps tU pup, Is W 
imstaken notions about tho words Tho teacher t 

should disillusion a,e,r minds oE such nustaken idL ?a°pils 
‘^meUmeshave a tendency toassocjitm .rra. « , ^«pu9 

a^mcalar idea and aimta^sTt 
particular eiamplo or toEetred to a narticalar Jt . 
tho course oE his esplaaalion I\o mast rmiovo this tearno” 
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by xiaiiig the %vorl 3 m aa maoy >anotl coQtdxti a 3 ]>o.» 3 ibld 
PsjcbologibU terra tlua proutwa * Dopolanzatioo * 1.0 rouiov- 
rag tho tcndcQcy to a.v>ociato a \sonl \vitb a porticuhr 
idoa ID a particular cootost only 

Sccoodly, cortaio 1 horaa or |>ecahanUc 8 cE usagi. m 
i^DgUs}], inut mtb 10 study, must bo poiutod out to tho 
pupib loduu) pupils tory oftco lay too much stress ou 
110 graramaticol rules Hith tie rcault diatab.unl Indtanums 
croop jji Uenco pupils should ba wnrood oE tho danger o£ 
a btorol translation oE tlio«o 10 tla vernacular 
Jhffertni rfencM to enture tnlt m Jtew wrU 

C>or7 doTico, to bo succc^Eul shall croatu sucli a 
utuatiQU or sot such a stccific {roblom as %iouId re(|mro tlo 
tho pupil to use tho now words. In olden days the only 
Diothoii was that of cooversatioo between the tender and the 
pupils But the disparity betweco tho Iraowledgo oE the two 
rendered the practico uncooceotratod Besides, tho tender 
himself IS greatly 1 -radicappo 1 m tliat ho has to adjust his 
T0cab^llary to iliat of I is pupib Hence the teacher should 
bo in the baclrgrouod Lot tbo pupils bo activo under hts 
guidance Any donco adopted by tie teacher to socure 
practico for the pupils lo tie u«» of now words raitst 
sat: fy tbo following conditions —( a ) Tie pupils must Jo 
all tie talking or the gieatcr part o£ lU (b) There muat 
be scope for the use o£ tho new words und plirases m 
contexts Eaniliar to the pupils (c) Iho device sboull bt, 
saCeguarded against cirors and be rendered 'is foolproof a» 
possible ( d ) It should avoid more mechanical repetition oE 
the words witl out the consciouaness oE tl eir meaning and 
( 0 } It should be reasonably nterestiog 

Having considered the need for and the tiememious 
importance oE, piacbce in the use oE new words and the 
.condifioos wkch all donees intended to ensure this practice 
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inu>t iali'ly, wo may now turn to a conadcraiioo of iha 
iiiScrcnt kinds of devices Usually adopto*!. (See also p. 
‘Different IdntU of cxerdses.*) 

1. The 5uirtitution TMe. It is a process in wiiich any 
authentic or model sentence may bo multipliod indefinitely 
by substituting for any ono of its words or wonl groups 
others of tho same grammar family and within certain 
limits. Tho teacher first satisfies himself that Uio meaning of 
the sontenco has been inado dear to tho pupils anti that 
they know how to pronounce it correctly. Tho sentence is 
then divided into comcnient groups and substitutions are • 
effected in all possiblo ways. For example, the sentence *■! 
always do it* may aasnmo tJio following forms when tho 
different words in it aro sultelitotod by others, ‘you always 
do it*, *ho always does it*, *I never do it*, ‘ho novor do^ 
it*, ‘I sometimes do it*, ‘I never cat it,* and so on, ad 
infinitum. When tho substitufioa lakes place in only ono 
word it is called a ‘ simple substitution *. If it takes placo in 
moro than one it is called a ‘ compound substitution *. Palmer 
recommends subsUtuUon tables because herein, ho says the 
word order is realized without tho aid of formal grammar 
and thn pnpiU aro helped to pick up 11, o language. Dr 
Wes^ tawever, d<^ not take kindly to subalitatlon tables 
tor m ks opunoa, they ntean a mere parroWiko ropolffieu 
and aSord no scope tor the use oE iutelUgeueo. So ho 
suggests a conditioual substitnUou table rrhoreln tho pupils 
are required to cheese Erou, among many tho only Le 
Mord or group oE ™ds that fits iu properly. For eaample! 

1 .get out o£ bed. 

I shall I go to school, 

or U my lesson. 

I shall not 1 fall ill. 

I w-oah my face. 

TT ab. • t ^ wreak my neck. 

Here, there .s always a demand on the intelUgeneo o£ 
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tho pupiia ihey learn the greatest Duoiler o£ tueful aeotcQ- 
cea o£ gcaeral appltcatioo Tticy learn UMUiplo coafexc for 
■each oao of those word groapa. Tbis method also serves 
as a simple scheme of analysis in which tie fuaction of the 
Various parts of speech and the nature of the group words are 
clearl) shown Theie is an oxteusive choice of model 
fienteoces to be raomori od The tables serve as i useful 
vocabulary ind plirase book Useful tbougb the metlod i 
n word of warning will not bo out of place T1 eao 
substitution tables mu t not bo worked silently but should 
be spolea aloud by tie pupils Working them out silently 
would be putting an 01 er-rehance on Uie visual memory Tleie 
are many who respond to the auditory ima^,e And, besides, 
language learmng is a study of sounds Tho auditory 

'faculty’ IS most importaot to language study Thsmetltol 
ts most helpful ui the lower standards 

2 The * Questions and Answn* HeOod Usuallj tlo 
iencheT questions thu pupils and tho latter answer But 
recent oducaaoniats <37 chat it is better to Jtiide the chas 
mto two batches and let them question each other Tie 
teacher should foster a healthy ‘spirit of eniulation an 1 
rivalry by setting marks for the quality of the questions ml 
answers. However we cannot ootirly ebniui.ito tho teac) er 
He should suggest tho top c for questioning possible quest ons 
arising out of it and tho j roper prounnciatibu Xhis inter- 
pupil qucstiomng will be fouo i to be an aitorobt ug variation 
from the nsual pu]iil teacher coDVcTBatioii TJ la method can 
bo tried in all toe staodards. 

3 ilumatchv g 1 xercues In tl i.ae tl u pupiU I to to 
pick out tho nght pairs. For ex3{a{]e 

Birds , bite 

People I Siucll swoot 

Flower* sing 

rUea keep tie ram out 

I oofs } work 



Tdu inethoJ li cotnoioulj a<lopt*l in th<i low^r 

1. 'Ih ^Do and ia*y MithoL Tu> i3 a L\ouTH<i 
mcthoil \ntli the Direct ilethoduls. It li useful only m tr 3 
Erat, and {lOasihly in the secool sLmtlard. Orders or instruc- 
tions iro jjiTcn 04ther orally or exhibited on tlo bliickboard 
or {laewdi and tlo pupils obey them tepeaUn^ orallj wlat 
they do. 

j, Conip&iiOrt f^ercwri. Certain ^^ords from tlo fcenttnees 
are omittod and the pupils Iavo to fill in the gaps ^ith ilw 
musing vrords SomeUmes only a part of tho senUnco is 
given and tno pupils bavo«to coinpleto ibo btatenicnt. Ulus 
molbocl IS often ovensorkod and tends to become mechanical, 
ospocuUy m tho early stages where tho vocabulary is Uimtul. 
Il 13 a great standby of man) teachers, e&peaaUj thoso 
who«o reputation for resourcefulness was never very groat 
Useful in tho loucr standards, but, if used intolbgontly, 19 
adaptablo to higher staodards also 

b Pormai omterMtion Utvten the puptU. lt*s object ta 
uiaiuly to male tho pupiU aG<\uuo tlo correct vntoo itiou, 
the correct stress and tho correct ’iccontuation Valiiablo 
•peech pructicu is also secured 

7. Ihe lue of s^TOn^s A group of words is subati- 
tutod by a single word. This is best done by teaching tie 
pupils tlio use of prefixes and su&ixes. For example. 

He did not oiey lus fatter. CduoSeyeilJ. 

, Ho was not pUavd with bis servant, (dtspkofed) 

Ibis method can bo usod oven m tho higher standards 
whero questions of the tjjw, 'substitute one word for the 
words pnuted in italics’, aro often set 

8 lUvievnnj or jjawn^ ihe subtiame of the 
When an extmet has been sUidied the pupils aro oaWed to 
loiiew it ind give its substance There la need for the 
teacher to be watchful beri. While reviewing, a pupil is 
likely to give a very broad outhue, Inugmg m onlj thoso 


dcUiIs Uiat interest lain onj u'lng only tljoso worJa 
aro known to Lim TLo toacbor eliould insist on Uio pnpil 0 
},iriug all ibe mi]>ortnnt dotaiU an! on using tlioso MurJs 
or pLrasca otcaruig in tlio extrut. TJio teacleKs ^ork liero 
19 to guide not ti/i tbougLt of tlio |iu{il IntL his oxprcasioo 

lAUrary Apprcctaito how ftr oi/i u I* atUinpUl tn tecot^ 
itnj KhooUt 

iVa lua alroajy boon stated, tbo dotailod study of a 
probc ju-vsago or oilract i» undortal on fniiii tljoe points of 
view, or las to throogh throo itagos, (a) iho jnlwj^/o- 
tation of the text, f b ) tlie discussion of Ibu subject tnatior 
itself whoa necessary, an I (c) Uio ns© of the vocabulaiy 
icquirixl Of tboso vra cun easily dispense wiUi tbo iiccoad 
oun or stage, Uiat of discossioo of tbo sebject matter It la 
not oor bosmesa to pronounce oa tbo oieriLs or domonts of 
tlio aubjoot matter ^Vo are lotorostod m *^>bat is said, 
how mud) IS said, wiiero is it said, by whom u it said, to 
wlwm IS it said*, but not io*wby is it said*, or ‘how is it 
said * It is not our business ui secondary schools to cbollcDge 
tbo ideas or arguments of Ue wntor or bis manner of 
expressing them Tins is for (lo bigbor stage. Our object 
i9 only to esplaiu tho now wotds and phrases which occur 
m the text, whatever it happens to bo Tins Iingnistic aim 
must be our primary aun m secondary schools. 

^me oducnhonists opine that once a workable knowle Itr© 
of the foreign langoago is acquired, Uo elements of literary 
appreciation should be sown in the higher standards. ( V and 
VI ) Ihus, hero, wo will have a double aim oE teachincr 
English the linguistic aim and tbo literary aim Cliampion, 
however, says that this double aim in the 1 igber Btaudards 
dwindles down m theory, to tbO ongmal one the linguistic 
aim Very often even the linguistic aim is not satisfactorily 
realized The teaching m tbe pnmarj stage is seldom found 
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to bo on a succosTul basis. VupiU aro not ablo to express 
Uicmsdlvoi in correct, iihouaUc English as witnoia tho 
■Reports oE tiio {JnWeraity Boanl of Examiners. So, is it 
not atlvisablo, ho arguoa, that v>o leave tlio literary appro- 
ciation alcQO and cono'ntrato on th<j linguiatic sIJo ? 

Bat gnntmg that Uio popiU bavo reccivod a good 
traioiog in correct expression tn tLo lowor dtandards, irKit 
con bo done to tcacU them Utorary approciation t Wo can 
attempt the follo\nng things,— (a) Wo can impress upon 
them tlio fact that a good pro^o stylo is tlo rcsalt o£ con- 
Btant, effort and experiment even on tlio part of great 
■writers. R. L Stevenson odniib tint ho ' phj cd l\'o sedulous 
apo * to the great masters. A good stylo has to he cultivated, 
’ll*) pupiU loo can Lopo to aoimro a good stylo by imita- 
tion and cooslaot effort. Models of good, faulUcss praso 
should bo placed before them and analysed. ( b ) A good 
stylo IS a\v«a)s sunplo and direct. XnteUigibiUty is anotlicr 
mark of a good stylo. Pupils should bo led to appreciate 
ffio^ aptness of a word in a particular context, to cultivate 
that appreciation of fitness m Mord and phraso which 
13 the tftU-maTk of good vniliog Tbo , English language 
13 not a anonymous language and mcry word or plirase 
set m its particular context has a foico all its o\m. 
Hence pupils should bo given plenty of practico in tlio 
selection of the apt words This discnminating sense, of 
choosing between ono word and anoUier, is not very difficult 
of acbiovcaient and should b*» fostered from tho \ery begm- 
niug Tor exatnplo, wo can load pupils to diff»rentnto 

betTseen ‘‘mail* and *hlUe’, ‘alter’ and ‘changQ% 
‘courage' and ‘bravery’, ‘invent* and ‘discover’, etc (c) 
T1 Q style often gams force by the employment of idioms An 
nhom, at times, is a grammatical irregularity but it imports 
an indofinahli} flavour to tho wnting Tho papib slwuld 
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focortl nil U}o iJioms llioy como across la iho tnodo! 
pasa>igos naJ use Uiotit wliuie«cr a cuntoxi calls for tlioir 
uso. (d) Iho proio styl^, again, gams in vividncas by Iho 
uso of figures of hpccclu Sinipio figures of companbon and 
coutnst hko tlio Similo and llio KoUpiiur, AlUtoratioo, 
Ononuitopocia otc sliould bo oxidaiucd and their uso m thotr 
v^nliDg iDVitod. Of Uio two 6 ootoDC 05 , * Ho fought hko a 
lion on tbo batllciiold*, and *Ho was a lion on tho balUo- 
field Uio pU{iU will oisily r&oliso that Uio socond sontenco 
IS more sind Vrirtous cjaniplos must bo sought and 
analyaod bofora tlo pupils (o) Lead Uio pupils to flji>recjalo 
and I refer sunplo, straightforward, pe/inaavo proso to Ujo 
bombaitio sanely, one that rohes upon jdia verbugo for 
oltcct Prefer nivtays Uio ceocrolo word to tho abstract, and 
the Anglo-Saxon to tho Latin one ( f ) ^Vben a good model 
boa been sot boforo Uio pupils aud they lavo studied it, 
tlujy may to asked to writo somethmg m Uo same >eui. 
Only tho very best wntcre jn the class will produce really 
crodilible mutations, but all will hive gamed some benefit 
by tho closo study of tbe model Jt is only when the 
study of a goqd modoJ w boked with cojnpoation, only 
■when Ujey realize tho ddit/renco between Uieir own effort 
and that of tho master that tbe model can be said to 
baro produced any doairabh effect Otherwise it mil remain 
merely a display of unattainable cicellcnoe. (g) Some 
prose models may be of such beauty and distiuctioa thai^ it 
may be worthr-wbila for tbo pupils to loam them by lieart 
as Becitatiou Needless to say, they should first be read 
aloud py the teacher in full 

IE the pupils are initialed into tho elements of a good 
style by means oE plenty of lUustrativo material and model 
pissages, they will, in course o£ tune, come to appreciate 
them and, much Uke Stevenson, play the ‘sedulous ape’ 



ClIAPTBR Mli 

'IHE TEACHING 0^^ FOETllY 

Eor tLo last four or fi\o jcari ibtro Lu boco a now 
tno\ciDCot afoot withia iho augusi ^rtals of Bombay 
CaiTersity. Pootry la in ibngct o£ being put dov.n m 
secotulary scaooU. Tlw ilalnculiUon syllabus lua been 
denuded of texU ta Engliah anii witatbon of [lootfj* Tbero 
13 to bo DO * Appreciation * qac-tion m tlio English quustvoa 
pajxsr. TIiOsq rcsponaiblo tot the c'uogn must base kamt 
tbeir poetry lo tears, Tloy must l»vo fonnod a jocUy 
complex due, perbaffi, to ti o bad, imsjmpaUiolic, dry,duUvfay 
in \^Uch poetry was taught to tlwm* Tijiit tuachors vero 
probably not trainoJ. Tho poems wbicb*^ they learnt i>orlBpa 
did not contain poetry Poiliajs lloso poems contained only 
Ingh-soundiog words and metapUysveal tbought, only dry 
bones wilboat tbo soul ol pocl^, A diegustmg way o£ 
teachog \)oetrj must have led to a disgust and distasto tor 
poetry. However, wo know belter* ^Yo may not jet lose 
hope, ^Y0 remain discontented rovolutionancsj. Wo know 
iJial poetry .is one of tiio goods of life. Poetry anti its 
appreciation is ono of the means of inbentiog from tho past 
all that IS best Poetry is enuobUng essence. Poetry can 
•directly influence character Tho budding up of a wortb- 
whfle cliaracter is a matter of foimatioa of nght Bcntimcnts. 
Sentiments can only bo woven around emotions nbicb, on 
their pact, cannot be ainnaed wivbnnt pe^iy. Tto study ot 
poetry is justifiable tor tho pleasant relaxation it affords, 
the enjoyable experience it provides, tho lUunnnatmg gliini»o 
It affords of man’s richest hentsgo, and for tho development 
•of character. 

2 lie Nature o/ Poetry 

A\ Ut u poetry J "What ja the purpoEo servcihby a poem ? 
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Tor tlio oDSWor to these qaesUoM wdl very largely dotermin& 
the tcdmiquo to bo employed m its teaclung The purpose 
o£ toacluDg prose is to aod to the stock oE pupils* active 
•vocabulary What is tlio purpose o£ teaching poetry? To 
detormmo this it is nocossary to consiJer the nature of poetry. 

Various definitions oE poetry are given liiey are legion. 

( 1 ) Is all verso poetry ? In popular parlance tlio terra pocliy 
refers te literary compositions m metrical form Bntcaao/Z such 
compositions ngbtly and properly bo desenbed as poetry ? May 
nursery ibymes— our friooda of long ago, ‘ Little Jack Homer, * 

‘ Old Mother Hubbanl, ’ or ‘ The Song of Sixpence *, and the 
rest, DiDemoiuc verses like * Solomon Grundy *— be so described ? 
No It 18 generally agreed that these, thongb undoubtedly 
inetnoal compositions are not poetry From these wo nghtly 
withhold the name of poetry What shall w© call these then ? 
Call them verse rhymes, wbat you please , only do not give 
them the sacred same of poetry To have •poeiiy we ssosi 
have metncal form plus an element. To tois (dement we 
must now pass 

One defines poetry as * the spontaneous overflow of powerfiol 
feelings while another says that poetry is ‘ musical speech’. 
'Whatever else it might be, poetry is the expression of some 
emotional expenence Thero is something wluch a poet 
perceives Having perceived it some emotions are stirred 

These emotions are then expressed Having perceived a. 
thing the poet cxpeTiCDCe> in its presence a certain en otional 
excitement which is then given expression to "When the emotions 
are deeply stirred the poet or the expenencer begins to tlunk 
and he gives some definite shape to his cxpencnco They 
are so powerfully stirred that they clamour Cor expression 
There is an urge to make hia lonor oat. It is a creative 
urge that makes hm put wbat be expenencoii, the tumult of 
emotions, yito sonething beautiful, appropriate, tangible A. 



poet cannot help expressing what ho fccli. Tho emotions 
surge on and overflow* Tho .commcnicaliTo instinct is always 
Very strong in human hoiogs. Wo want to tell others what 
wo feel. This communicaUvo instinct U anotljor urge to 
tho poet to express his icclings. All poetry, then, is tho 
tangiblo expression ot soma emotional oxpcricnco. Tito poet 
records therein tho omotions ho exporioncod* This oxporionco is 
tho poet’s own expcrienco. It is subjective. All tho meanings 
■(o£ anything to the poet) are individual. Meanings (o£ 
any llangl differ. with different persons as attitodos oE men 
towards anythuig differ. No two persons have exactly tho 
same oxpericnco and nono feel tho associations of words in 
exactly the same way. 

(2) How poetry differs from prose. Tbo poet, 

through bis poetry, coenmunicatos to us his own 

emotions. Tho primary object oE poetry is not so much 
to commuaicato thought or ideas as to arouse omotions in 
tho roador. Hero wo may note tbo essential qualities by 
virlUQ oE which proao differs from poetry. Tbo writer oE 
prose appeals to the intelloct, tbo poet appeals to tho heart. 
Pr{»e transmits thougbia, poetry transmits emotions. 

■Proso tcUcs on petsua^on, poetry on impulse. Prose 

compels, poetry appeals. Prose, tbercEore oE its very 

nature, is longer than verso. Persuaaou is the cardinal 
virtue oE proso. It endeavours to marshal urgumont after 
argument and tries to win you over* ‘Where.as persua- 
sion, the only true inteUectual process, needs enquiry, 

patience and a control oven oE the noblest pas^on, poetry 
makes you Eeel and act and speak on the spur oE the moment. 
Tho master oE prose is not cold but he will not let any word 
or image inflame Hm. IJnhcsitaUng, unresting, he pursues 
his^ purjvDse, subduing all the rides o£ his mind to it, 
rejecting all the beauties that are not germane to it. But 
ho has ha reward, for he j8 trusted and convjoces as those 
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who aro at Ibo raorcy o£ Ujoit own impulses do not In 
(Jjo best pcrsui'.jvo pros© tbo writer so Jo-ida ns, stop by- 
stop, argument by argument that wo do not stop to a/phudLim, 
nor ilo wo stop to question bim Ho gives a pleasure all tho 
greater tor being JanJIy noticed Unt pcrsuiHoo, wl ether in 
narrativo or aroUincnt, is a long process, insmuatmg, piling 
up proof , and prose, its medium, is thorc&ro naturally long 
In this respect poetry is tbo very aotithosis of prose Brevity 
13 tbo soul o£ poetry Tlio joot comprosses so much lo so 
little Hb does not endoavaur to perauado you Ho ]ust 
espressos wbat bo fools and there is tbo end o£ it Ho is 
indilforeut to tie world Ho neither advocates nor does he 
defond Ho seeks not to justify nor to convince I£ \riiat 
to expresses appeals to yoa that is your oirn concern , lE 
not, ho IS not mterestod 

Again, poetry differs from proso as regard diction Th» 

of motro in poetry compels inversions, condcnsationsy 
epecial constmctioos not admissible in prose The order of 
words IS different from tbo order normal m pro e Very 
often tbo poet shows a preferenco for arcbaio words or 
forms of words. The poet, again, owing to tho limitations 
imposed on lim by metro, nme and the other requirements 
of musical expression, is forced into a more fastidions 
dioice o£ language than would bo quite according to 
good taste in prose Sadi special poetic words or special 
forms o£ familiar words have become the hentage o£ Bnglish 
poetry, though they are out oC place in prose They have, 
from tho law o£ association or bimilianty, a savour and an 
aroma and a suggestiveness not belonging to the correspond- 
ing prose word? Try to subatitule ’ Tho Ancient llarmer' 
by its prose equivalent, “Ho Old Sailor and note the re- 
sult. Or, how does “ Absent ibco from felicity awhile ” com- 
pare with ‘ Put off your happiness a little” ? Tho poet calls 
a horse a charter or steeif], wjjtes are for ie/nra, rsh Eof 
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vallsv, Eir tor Bcuno bon, unto tor w, ual « on. 

A_am Root ptMo <nU bo toouJ to bo jjunnR m rU cfotj «l3 
■wbao poetry u Unsb. bobimea o Root ti.>ta lo pro-o, it 
will nvoil "uperilaoui wonll aoi arcbunii wlucli [Oetry 
wiU wckoine 

Pootry aal A^roTocahvo f^Qition tlat maj Iw 

mcnhoDctl tero in p-isain;; u Ujo relation between Poetr) ami 
Science. Ato i\x>y tiiutaaUy oiclnsivo’ Macaulay haa saul, 
* As civilization atlranccs, pooiry tlodmca* CirJinal Nomnoa 
pronounces the same jaJjjmont,— “ Poetry is always the anta^onut 
to Science The two belong respectively to two modes o£ 
viewing things which are eontraJictory to cacli other. Peason 
inTCj>Ug,ato3, arulyso-S numbers, weighs, moifiurcj, ascertains 
locales. ’ Mr Stephen J Brown ailminUy exprossos tho 
two viewpoints o! looking at the world, the Poet's and 
the Scicattot’s, thus,— "Tiio poot secs tiungs as llioy appear 
to tie imaginatioa and emotions. Tho Scieotivt sees tlangs 
as they are mirrored by the utellocU Tho pooUo spirit ox* 
prciascs oven lU lottiost thought m pictures an 1 concreb 
linage Tho Saenb&c spirit expresses ibelE m abstract bUito* 
meat o£ wloch tho roatbomatical Comiuh is tlio extreme type, 
Tho poetic spint is subjtctive, dealing with things ns they 
relate to man and affect I wn Ibo Scicnbfio spml i3 objec- 
tive, dealing witli things as thoy axo m ihcmsoUos indopcn- 
dontly oE nnn, it deals m facta. Tho poet aims at tho 
achtoreoient oE beauty and tlia production oE aesthetic pleasure, 
Tho Sacntist amis at utility and tho attainment oE 
abstract truth.” Thi poet and tho Scientist thus look afc 
tbin^ Erom different points o£ view Ask a gardener what 
flower it 13 wo see yonder, and ho answers ‘a hly *. TIio 
botani&t calls it Hexandna mono^ynteu Spencer says it is 
the *Jady’ o£ fire garden To Benson it is * the plant and 
flower o£ light’ So where scionco is matter-oE-fnet pootiy 
does not stop there, it goes beyond and shows us tho beauty 
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la all its mystery and sploadonr Leigh Hunt says, “ Poetry 
begins where matter-of-fact science ceases, it begins to 
exhibit a further truth ” And this poetry is better equipped 
to do For if science with its facts and reasoning is limi- 
ted in its power of divming what is m nature it is still 
more limited m tlie power of expressing what it sees Las- 
tly, science at bast can observe, howsoever minutely, only 
Nature, it cannot fathom human mind, it cannot imagine. 
Poetiy, of its very peculiar natare, docs this. 

(4) Poetry a power Poeliy is a potent force that 
can sway the emotional feelings of people It is for this 
reason that Plato banishes all poets from his ideal Republio* 
because they have this dangerous power of swaying peoples’ 
minds and deterring them from their ideal path m quest of 
troth The music m ( oetiy contributes much to this effect 
Very many lyncs of Skaksspeare ar9 omoi!Qoa}}y poor but 
the reader is swayed by the mero mnsic of tho line He 
does not discern the lack of logic in tbe wealth of rhythm 
Tho rhythm lolls the reader into a benumbing sleep of 
passive receptivity of tbe Eeoliogs which the poet wants to 
convey The regularity of the rhythm is of the nature of 

bypnoss Savages worl themselves up into mad, hysterical 

frenzy by tbe regular rhythmic beating of the drums. 

( 5 ) Children and poetry Some say that the appreciation Of 
poetiy IS something beyond the power of children Indeed 
quite tho reverse is the fact. There is much in con men 

lictwcen the poet and the child Both live m a world of 

emotion and aro creatures of imagmation Both are 
dreamers. Both delight in picture and colour Both find a 
joy in tho music of the words and m the subsidence of 
rliytlni Both are makers. Tho creative loslmct is us strong 
and ab ding m tho child as it is in tl o pock The |«ct finds 
m his work tie truest csirc.{ioao£ I in self yto clnld also 
strives after tie cspression of lamsclf and docs it m tho 



•«amo way as tl’^ foefc by crealiro vTorlc. TI/J pcwl U cHlil* 
liko'; tho clalii ia (wotic. Again, tiaj cliU is nalar^y 
fiitoJ U) miprcclalo poetic iiupuatiou. Tie icLool Las received 
Iiim coroparativolY unspoilctJ; Us mind la buoyant, i«Jl yet 
clouilod by eipcctatlons oE tlcatb and decay. Ho fcas not 
yet bad any approdablo commerce witij tbo ouLaJo world, 
sopUsUcated, cold, calculatiog, mercenary, dackled by 
conventions. lie l.as not as yet begun to wear tt.o 6j)cclacUa 
oE l^bit or prejudice. Ho bccs Nature in its freshest colours* 
Ho can, therefore, readily attuno himself to tl:o |x}ct*5 mood. 
Indeed, it Kis been said, and truly, that poetry cannot 
be Cully appreciated unless It is approached in tho attitude 
of the child; the atUdndo of tho cliild U tho attidudo of 
tho poet because tho poet ia one wiio has nover wliolly 
grown out of childliood nor lias over ceased to look at llfo 
with childhood’s eye.** It is because bo lua this spirit of 
cl]ildbood«»its clear vision of tilings os ilioy ore, Its wonder* 
mcni, its frank occoptanco of joy, its simple iaitli in good- 
ness and love, wiUi aotbiog of 'worldinca.*, nor dlBillasionmont 
nor cynicism— that his poetry is able to deliver its true 
message to us. Wo must tbereforo approach ftoetry in tbo 
same spirit of childhood. Hio best of life, wliich is its poetic 
ado, will escape unheeded from us if wo allow this spirit of 
cUldbood to escape us. Tlio true message of poetry is 
brcatlicd only into tho oars o£ a child. “ Unless you become 
as ona of those little ones, you shall not enter into the 
realm of poetry.** If wo adults must becomo cliildrcn to 
enter tho realm of poetry who can daro to say that to the 
child it is, a forbiddon land ? 

(6) What can poetry do for us? Lot ns consider n 
few thin^ that we may hopefully look to gain from ixietry, 
At firet poetry docs for us just what all tie fino arts do, 
it ministers to our Liko every tl-ing of beauty, ii 

is a joy for over. It is a many-aided joy. Tho pleasure 
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that cornea from poetry la not merely a pleasant troghng of 
the ears In all poetry that is true poetry* emotion, imagina- 
tion, car, mind, all share in tlie pleasure, for all are appealed 
to by tho beautiful Secondly, pootiy proffers solace Some- 
jJl-succoss, some slight, some djaappointmeat, some uDoccoun 
table moods of depression, some worry or orcrworl*. some- 
times descend npon ns, lo oppress ns and to weigh down 
our spirit. Like a paseng clood they spread darkness -ind 
dulness over a landscape which but a moment before was- 
smil ng For such hurt spirits there is anodjue in poetry. 
It has the power to heal and relieve the human mind when 
agitated by care, passion or ambition It is fitted for tl la 
pur| ose because it can lift us from tins humdrum, imperfect- 
world and 'bring ua into an ideal world where overjtling- 
IS worked out on a perfect pattom Poetry is an escape 
into tho ideal from tho pressure of this drob actuahiy tliat 
boms us ID Thirdly, poetry is an instrumoDt of rei-clation 
to us. Tho poet is tho lotcrprctcr of lifo Ho dispenses to 
us something of tlo mystery of tho world and of lifo wlicb 
Ins dearer vision has been privileged to seo and his moro 
seosiUvo heart to fed Mero use and famibanty blind us 
to tho beauty tn common Ibiogs and in human nature. Our 
perceiving powers grow blunt and dulled and atropluod for 
want of use In tho straia and stress of Ufa Uiat surround 
bun the average man, ovon if favoured witli education or 
incUnation, has littlo lei*-uro, has* do Umo to stan 1 and stare.* 

He cannot indulge in 'grave iJleuoi>s' To him U a poet 
comes os a roroalcr Endowed with a moro lively sons bility, 
tnoro cntlusuum and tcnlemcss, ool a greater knowledge o£ 
human naturo tlian are common among mankind Im can seo 
absent lluogs as if Uoy vrrra proseoi, and bo rnvaals tlicm 
lo us wlo cannot soo them Tlo |ioet Uicn is, iir&t, a setr 
and Uten, os Brovinmg calls lum, a 'maker-Ece' Tbo {>oot 
makes adventurous voyages to ngions oukoown to us or 



only liimly Ijiovn lol braids u nows o£ Ls dw:ovLne»- 
rourlH^t poetry ui-ltjU. Iho meja-igo it gi'e* 
thou not dovroi Iwt up. ** ll makes a pleu for ti.o jical 
element »i lifo. Poetry l>ili ns look down ujxia all tkit \s 
£Gr»lul, CaitUe-3, ticacU ton'* m Wo aoil vnwtcs u%lo UCiup our 
V^ct to Uflt ^ noblo and puro and itical Tl o cl ic£ charac- 
tens ic of poetry* according lo tiio ircrch Prudlomroo, t* 

an aspiration tosvard Uio idenl, towmer unattainable. Actions 
aodtboa^ts of men unins|ircd by an ideal aro noi l^eautjful 
and tlcrcforo no fit subyect for poetry, uolcsJ it bo to t*no 
as contrast. The j^o^t is in>piied by ideals mid Uveso find 
an oebo in our IxarU Iho pool cannot to a cynic \%iUtout 
ceatmg to bo a poet In making us thus ‘ look up jwotry 
uplifts U3, ennobles us. All good i^oeiry slould bo {>crmca{cd 
■wUb noblo ideals. In tlas it becomes an cloiatmg force 
X^tly, lot us make a nolo of what footry docs not do 
for us. Poetry docs not loach, it inspires Dio pool is nob 
a scboolmasUr. but a propboU XI is is m keeping -with lis 
•wbolo tlicQty— It at poetry u for enjoyment, tlut its tioal 
test la that it coramuaicatcs a mood Iko matter of poetry 
IS of <}uito secondary importaoco os compared writh llio form 
"Wonlswortb wisliod to bo 'considered a teaclicr of noUing. * 
Poetry IS au art. Its pnmary aim is to injf«rl acsUietic 
pleasure tl rough its mlcrprotatiou of tho beautiful, InbtnK> 
tiOD, improvement, teaching are not tho primary aim of 
poetry, nor docs it pjesomo to moralise Tho moratnt a 
poet allows himself to bo a preacher or a pedagoguo ho 
ceases to bo an inspired taoger Mr Grocniog liombom 
ciprofises tho saino view— * To look for any teaching in 
poetry is to misnnderstand its CEScnlial oatore Poetry has 
no met&ago for our heads’ Pootry has no specul lesson, 
siccial tcacliDg sjiccial meaning, sj-ecial mtcrprotation to 
offer that can bo exjrcssod in any other form. Do Qumcey 
says, “poetry or any of tho Cno arts can teach only as 


n'^turo tcaclx)*, ^ fcroiU tcadt, as t{^ Kca tcac}<c5, os 
infflncjr tcociic^, \tx, Iiy (iccj> tni]<u]‘«, \sy muto fcuggostioa. 
Tlicir tcocliu^ u oot dirtxrt or explicit, but lurkmg, impliat, 
mukod m deep incamatioos. Tu tcacli fonnalljr aod 
protcAACiily IS to nbaodon U)o \ciy diiTorcQUol ciaraclcr and 
prinaplo of pootrj ** 

( 7 ) J'ouiblo nsuooi for a dista^to for jioclry. Corlain 
l>oojlo owu to a lack of loito for iJoctrj. Oo Uio exact naturo 
of tlio causes (iiat lol to lliis distaste, why poetry cotdd not 
raibo its lead nbo^o (lie and soil of Ueir niiudi odo can 
only t-jicculato. Souio |kis«Uo reasons roiy bo suggestoJ 
Pcrliaps j»Llry ssaa ooo of tlioso subjects that they learned 
to disliko bocauso of tbo waj tboj wens taught to them at 
school X’orliajis Uio i>octi> loston in Uicir class uicaot so 
many linos tliat Uioy wero forood to stand and deliver, ^that 
■and no tuoro. Or, tboy wore * crammed witli notes on 
meanings -and allusions and grammaUcal examples aud bio 
grapbi^ records’ till tboy learned to curse tlio ^loots anl 
nil ibcir woiks. Or, pe^-ips thcro was do pootiy.Ioving 
mm i to comoiaoicato to tlieirs eomcthing of its own cn* 
thosmstn Or, ll oy maj bavo begun with the wrong {ioot. They 
tried to read hlilton or Browmug when tbey ou^t to hare 
been reading Longfellow or Byron Or, they may have 
-tried tbo wrong kind of [loctry. There is epic poetiy such 
ns tbo ‘ Iliad * or Paradise Lost, tlicro is dramatic poetry such 
as Shakspoaro’s , tlicro is love poetry “uch ns Bums’, there 
13 narrative poetiy such as Byron’s or Coleridge’s or Long- 
fellows’, thcro IS patnotic poetry like that of Davis and 
■Campbell and Rupert BiuoLe, there is mystic poetry like that 
of W B feats, and finally there are the ballads such as those 
of the Scottish Bards One canoat hope to appreciate equally 
all types of poetry. What is meat to one is poison to 
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graph, ) 0 U cannot race t!;iougb a poem as m £oaio light, 
novel. Poetry will not yield ita delight or its s<«;rot3 to tlio 
casual, tiio hurned, or iho Rippant loador. inne spent m. 
racing through a poem la merely squan leroJ or ill-spent amen 
it has contnbatoJ to kill tbo Usto £or wliat could bo a high 
]oy oE h£e. For, a poem, as wo have Eocn, is tho ootcorao 
qE a mo^ It needs bo taken mto oar minds in a mood 
Eucli as that wh cb gave it birth— tliat is, with our EaculUoa 
oE imagination aroused and, as it were, focussed. If ono 
would gain from poetry what it can give, ono must stnvo- 
to read m the poetic mood, tbo trauqnil mood which is tho 
poet's own And so it must bo read in peace, wiUi Icisurn 
aud unhurried cooiemplation and a sort of ravoioncc. Else 
it 13 loat on us Or, perhaps they had expected from poetry 
something it is not perparoJ to give or gives but seldom. 
They may have gouo aeoktog ^Ic^on^ aod a philosophy, and, 
not fading them, have lost interest through disappomtmcnt 
Poetry may bavo somotimca a background oE pbilosoplQr, but 
tho true miasion oE poetry, as oE all art, is to delight. It 
13 a joy for ever Those migjht poaably bo tho sources of 
dastasto for poetry It is rarely Uiat all, or indeed more 

than one, operate in tho caso of an individual If 
ho can roaga hunselE to forgo that part o£ tho delight of 
poetry that is not for luin be can still enjoy what rcroams. 

( 8 ) How to cultivate a tasto for poetry ? Tho considora-* 
tioua that have been act forth above should bring conviction 
of tho high worth o£ poetry IE so our next consideration 
13 how to learn to love poetry, bow to cultivate a (asto for 
it Notlung that is worth having is to ha gamed without 
effort, and it is so with a taste for poetry Tbo taste for 
good poetry needs culUvation, it is in fact acquired taste. 
Such taste is not amoio instinct, it is insbnct trained There 
ara such things as principles of literary criticism Theso laws 
and principles are for the guidance o£ our judgment m 
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discnminatmg 13 ^ood and bad or good and me iiocro 

m a piece of literature It is only to those who have grasped 
such prmci[ Ics and hwa tl at tl o I igfier pleasures o£ literature 
are reserved The first rcquiato, tl on, for the full appreciation 
of poetry is tlia training of our judgment and neathetic sense 
m tlo prmuplca o£ literary tasto These principles ire 
condos ons drawn from the worlus of acknowledged masters, 
the outcome of gradually occucuulatod oxpcnoDCe, the ciftcd 
judgment of generations of competent critics Ltko a gnido- 
book, the 0 principles call our attention to the presence or 
absence of boiuty or sublimity m a literary piece and pomt 
out to us the beauty-spots 10 it. These prmciplos relate to 
and Qvolualo the elements or logredicnls of poetry^ such as — 

( a ) tbo form of jioetry vthich ludndes the musical aspect, the 
inolre, '\llitorauoQ and all Um other appeals to the oar 
word { icturos tbo structure and (ho diction ( b ) the subject- 
matter and ( o ) tho poetio spint m tbo poem, its absence or 
prefer ce lu it A Icowledge of elements or ingredients of 
poetry and tho standards by wb oh they are to be ovaluatod 
will undoubtedly enable us to appreejato good poetry, to 
select what is good and to eschew what is not good enough. 
However it must not be forgotten tl at a rudinaenlaiy knowledge 
of the principles of literary criticism can only enhance the 
pleas ire that comes of reading higl er poetry It is no substi- 
tute to emotional ezcitemeDt. No study of tl e principles of 
criticism 13 quite sufficient For the appeal of poetry is mainly 
to tho emotions and the imagmation Unless emotion answers 
to emotion and the miod a eye can see tho picture painted 
by the poets fancy, poetry appeals in vain 

( 9 ) Though strictly speaking we aro not called upon 
to 'inswer them here, there remain one or two questions 
which we must note down in passing The first is the wider 
meaning of tbo term poetry 'What is the poetry of life ? 

W hat 13 its ‘ message ? We apeak o£> poetry in marble. 
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poetry \Ti colours. Agovn, l/jw \K>otry and n.hgion stand 
mut\uiUy? Or, again, \£ poetry is ao art, wliat eolation dcna 
rt bear to morality ? Tboro u tbo ott-debatod claun that 

■art u mdopondtut o7 moraUly, cay, supenoe to it, tliat 
moralit) w not iLo immodvato conccrc ot art aa bucb, that 
ibo only rtlo’rant r\oalilita >inlb vrl ici\ to judge a %sork o£ 
art aro artistic qualities, tlial when tbo artist baa gi%ea lUo 
{orm oi beauty to lua work bo has tulGllod las task, l-litro 
13 tbo oppoailo viow lliat tlio artist cannot escape from eUacs 
c\en %vithm tbo dotnaia c£ his art, nay bis icsponsibibty is 
all ibo heavier because ho is on artist and “ possesses tbo 
fearsome ^ower of clothing moral ovil in trappings of sedu- 
ctive beauty ” llobcrt Bndgoa says, ” Puto Ethics is man’s 
moral beauty, aud can no more bo dissociated from Act 
than any otber kinjl oE beauty, and, being man’s lagbost 
beauty, it has the very first clauc to recogmUon Wlat is 
true of all art is tcuo in a fat fuller sense of poetry ” 
Mathew Arnold had said long ago, **A pootry of revolt against 
moral ideas » a poetry of revolt against hfo, a poetry of indiifer- 
enoo to moral ideas is a poetry of mdifTcrenco towards lifo ” 
It would bo mterestiug and fruitful, did space permit, to 
examiDQ these conflicting claims, to tioco tbo interconnezioas 
between poetry and rcbgioo, and poetry and Ethics , but wo 
■cannot allow ourselves to bo lod into deeper waters Tho 
matter goes to the roots of philo&ophy, and here is not tho 
placo to discuss it, within tho ejiaco of a paragraph 
The Appreaation oj Poetry 

Having considored the nature of pootry and the essential 
<\uahtics by Tirtuo of which it differs From Prose, wo may 
now turn to its appreciation Wo have seen that poetry is 
an expression m a tangible form of tho emotions which 
the poet Qipenoncod To appreciate poetry, therefore, wo 
•* mint place ourselves in ibo same emotional mood m which 
tho poet was. it is only when we place ourselves m tho 
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saino wood tliit wo can approci'ilo tlio omolions expro>3'vJ 
by U )0 poet. Good poolry alionld rouso in tiio reader t!ie 
Bamo CeoliiitSa and emoltons that stirred tlio licart o[ the 
poet. Tlio poet employs sovcnl atlificos to aclaovo tlus desired 
offi'Ct Tlioro IS tlio music o£ Uio poom— rliymo, rhylbtn^ 
nUilcralioa, onouialopocn It goes a long v,ny to croato in- 
Uio reader tbo emotional coiroKtos o£ tbo poets's owu oxpo- 
nonco Tbo poot> again, adopts vrbat ts knoun os tho- 
‘eymboho’ moUiod ^ Ho osoa words lo a symbolic way Ha 
compresses more moamag m fewer words. Pootxy is brevity.. 
Tbo poet says little and suggests much Etory word or 
ovoiy Qxprossion is invested with a world o£ meaning TLo 
poet follows the method of soggcstion He economizes- 
laogaago To undcratand poetry fully is to understand the 
suggestions tlirowo out by tbe poot, to visualize tboir full 
implications and connotations 

But oven cnlistiog tbo bolp oE economy of words and 
suggestion, ilie poet finds that certain o£ bis emotions can- 
not bo adequately compressed or expressed tbore£ore». 
takes Uio help oE analogies or compansons. These ore known 
03 Tigurcs o£ Speech To these be is dnvon to expre*s liis 
thoughts adequately At certain times be adopts still more 
compiebonsiva figures oE spoeeb o g allegory or sustained 
metaphor (for example, m tiie poems, ‘Crossing tho Bar', 
and ‘ 0 Captain, My Captam ’ An allegory is a comparison 
driven to tho extreme ) 

Thus the experience or the emotional excitement of the 
poet IS so subtle, Its range and roignitudo so transcendental, 
that it baffles all efforts at adequate expression So the 
poet takes tbe help of such doviccs as music, the magic of 
words comparison?, allogones, contrasts, etc, to express 
himself adequately 

With so much discussion on tiio fundamental nature of i 
poetry it will be easier to answer the question, ‘ What is 
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Apptociatioa o£ poeUy?*. Approciatioa o£ pooicy is trying 
to placo oursoWaa ia Uio mood o£ tho poot 

and than Cool with tho poet, to try to bo quo "itb hiin» to 
got bft hmd Ids mlud, to poQotralo Ha thought wiUi Uio help 
ot what bo ^ves 03, tho mmic and uia^o o£ worda. 

Approcuitiod oE poetry ia an emotional oxperieoco in whicht , 
with tho aid oE tho music, wo try to placo onrsolvea in tho 
situation in wluch tlio poot placed himsolE when bo folt that 
experience. Appreciation ia not sitting in judgment on the 
thought o£ tho poet; nor is it merely tho study of tho 
beautiful lines in tho poem; it is an cxpericnco in which wo 
recreate what the poot onco felt and created* The extent to 
winch ^Ye have helped towards recreating what tho poot 
created is tho extent to which wo havo boon successful in 
appreciaUng tho poem* 

There is somotblng of a poet in each one of us* Wo 
are all poets to a degree. The diSereneo bolwoon a poot 
and an orchnary man is one of degree only and notoE idnd. 
The poet's words, tberefoie, serve as stimulus to rouso those 
latent, dormant fceViogs that Uo in us* He supplies us with 
sufficient stimulus to enable us to recreate las feelings. Ho 
suppli® W 5 with tho windows through which to look and 
gaze at and admire the wisdom and tho mysterioa oEHaturo 
and the human heart* Ho is our Ericnd, philosopher and 
guide. Ho brings home to us tho tragedy and comedy of 
h!o, its humour and its pathos, its moments jewelled with 
vibrant, radiant joy as well as its tragedy as sad and deep 
and dark as can bo woven oE the warp and woof of 
mystery and death* 

So if wo want to make our pupils appreciate poetry 
'nft us make tkem recroAors. ^ne extent to wHch wo havo 
helped pupils towards rocreatlog what the poet had felt and 
9 
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croatod u tiu) oxlcot to vlucb ba>o bcco &oocessCul m 
toacluog i^ootry. 

Mtthckl of Teadiuig Poitry 

After sccQuaUag Cor tlio distsslo Cor poetry lo certs2n 
quarteWi wo tliscu^sod sotno oi tho good results of poelij 
ood tl)o uaturo oE pooliy Wo saw that poetry is iKo ci* 
prossiOD o£ £Omo emotional exjicnonco on tho part of tho 
poet. ^Yo saw bow bo oxponencoa certain emotions whicb 
bo cannot adoqaatoly oxprow witbont tlo md o£ musio and 
figures o£ fcpooch, Iww m order to appreciate the poem wo 
must rocroate tbo oxpoiioDCO ©E Ibo poet* try lo become the 
poet wbilo reading it. Oor next concern will now bo to 
conudor some motbod o£ teadang poetry 

It IS very difficult to say that fins or that is the 
method of teaobmg poetry It is not so meebamcal that xt 
can bo resolved uito so many comportments, os to Uy down 
a cut and dry procedure It all depends upon the natme 
of tbo poem and the nature of the teacher and the natcuo 
of tbe pupils. Ccriam poems ore ssited to cartam standards. 
Tho same poem bandied in the satb standard cannot bo 
bandlod in tbo tamo way in the lower standards. 

Hence, no definite method can be laid do%vo But 
certam broad, general pnnaples can bo indicated Wo can 
have certam steps but there can bo no hard and fast rules 
to be followed 
Fnmplet to be obeeived 

1 The teacher should bo succes&fol m creating m the 
ptipds the propel mood for understanding or appreciatmg 
the poem For Iho poet the mood begets He poem, for hia 
audience the poem begets tbe mood 

2 He should be success^ m enabling the pupils to .. 
experience the emotions of the poet. 



3. He should lead tho ptipUi to recrcalo what thopoct 
lu 3 to say. TLo poet’s intcntioo In writing hia i>ocni is that 
tho samo poetic expcriccco shall bo rc>l>oJ in tho readoi^s 
mind. To read a poem is to recrcato it with tlo fame 
degree cE intensity. Tlio leacfcot's task is to UIp this act o£ 
To\ival. Ho should uot gWo hU pupils ccaJj-mado verbal 
pictures, but should Iclplbemlo conjuro them Cor tUmacUcs. 
Sometimes a koacler, out o£ bouost moUvo, gives them a 
grapluc picture and sajs, 'Look here, boys, seo what tho 
poet wants to say. This is what lio means to say.* This is 
not approdation; this is not recreation. Let tlw pupils do 
all tho conjuring. They go homo with a gcnulno joy when 
they Cool that Uioy have succeeded in appreciating a [Xicm 
all by themselves* 

d. Tho teacher must also bo able to expand tho 
Euggestious thrown out by tho poet. Tho poet comptcaaes 
much in a shott spoco and thus only suggests ideas without 
stating them* Ho makes suggestion by tho muac oi tho 
words or a eingulaily happy choice oE words. Tho loacbor 
should expand these suggestions. Sometimes oven a singlo 
word ia so suggestivo. The teacher should bring out all 
the implied and subsidiary Dieauings; ho should discuss them. 

5. Tho aptness oE tho words osotl by tho poet. The 
teacher should lead ius pnpb to realize bow tho poet 
achieves tho effect by tho njo oE appropriato words. It is 
quit© possiblo to couvioco the children that tho poet has 
said what ho lias to say in Iho very best way posable. Let 
them find that any other vmy o£ saying tho samo thio"^ 
Ealls Ear short o£ tba original; that veiy often ono must 
use a groat many moro words than tho poet uses to 
express his meaning, without, however, acLioving tho samo 
happy effect. I£ prose is words m the best order, poetry 
is best words in tho host order. The teacher, therefore, 
should point out tho beauty o£ expression, the music oE tho 



uvnif, U») dotcrucsf {Igaria of fipoodt, ooJ tho way 

m whicb Um aatbor sujgcsU uloas W}tl)OuL &L-iUog tbom 
G. La.slly, tbo pupils inusi bo moJo lo oadoretaod that 
rh;tbn u tho soul of i>ootrj. Tito momoat tlio pupils 
p<'rcoi\o Uw thjUun of lx>o(r), they got Uw power lo appro- 
ci-\to jtoolry. Tlio aurd appoal is Uio greatest m pooUy. 
bo thu toachor should bo drami lo iLo charm of sound, liio 
rh)UuQaUo rtso and fall of iIm tempo, swjft bho tl;o gallop 
of a liorMi m soniu cases, blow hko tho rolling of wares 
m others. A culuvaUxl ear is an oasontial adjunct of Uio 
tochni'tuo wbicli enables Uto student to interpret poetry and 
approcialo lU Poetry u essentially an art of tbo (»r and not 
of (he oyo. It can bo oojoyoJ only if it is rood alond 
projiorly. In cold pruit a j)oem is Idoloia anJ tasteless. Tho 
discovery of tho art of pnntiag lias not boon on unmixed 
blessing to tho realm of pootry. Tbo wandering 

imnslrels of oliun dajs wore cite iittost persons to carry 

about and band down tho boaubos of poeby. Tor under* 
btaodiQg prosa silent reading must bo practised, but for 
tho approciation of poetry loud reading is ossootiol. While 
it IS jwssible for tbo adult to boar tho music of pootry m 
silent reading, it ts bardiy possiblo for c^tldren to hear 
with tbo oyo Fine pocUy is a cry, nn exultation, a 

rapturo of tho spirit and declares itself most fittingly 
tlitougb tho human voice. It is, Iheroforo o^nUal 

that tbo teacher should have at least aa elementary 
knowledge of prosody Host of tho toachois are ignorant 
of scansiou. Even ut collogoe sconaiou is not attempted. A 
teacher can at least point oat by proper sylhl^catioa 
whero tho stress is to bo laid. Hb ^ould read or recite the 
poem With proper gosticulsboiu^ modulabon of voice and 
change of foaal expression to suit tho meanings m various 
contexts. He ^ould tram bunsolf for the task and then 
tram his pupils m loud readmg All poems sbouIJ be road 
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alonJ by tho [ upils. An m portant poml to bo rwQcmU red 
bowover, u that Eoglub poetry, unlike %enuculir poetry, w 
not song or rociloJ m ft sing song or ding-dong Ca hioo. 

7 Apprecvatioa can be tho only aun ot tcaclung pool-y, 
Tbo tfswher of poetry u to teach appreciation, not ejplanatioQ 
and paiaphnae Wit!i very many teacLcrs parapliraso and ex- 
planation take tlio primary placo and the poetry lesson 
do^oneraks into a paiapbraso lesson In U o tcaclang of 
proso ue aim to rwld to ilo pnpib* vtcabularj» In the 
teaching of conccnie‘1 ’Mth word-slndy* 

Nor aro wo concerned with tho Ojooglit m tJio poem In 
poetry it la emotion and not reason lliat tikes tho jmtiatiio. 
The pool does not appeal to tho intellocl, bo appeals to tbo 
bcatk Pottiy, tboroEoro, sbonld not bo dealt with in tbo 
lame way aa a prow iias.age is. A prose passage conches 
tlie popib* locabttlary, poetry onnehos thoir emotional cx- 
pon«oco Tho teacher of poetry, tberoforo, slionld not 
concentrate m tlio least on word-^tudy Ho slould identiF} 
himself with the sentiments of tho poems and invito his pupils 
to do likewise. They will roadily tolloiv for tboro is nothing 
so mfcctioos os emotion. Tbo teacher, thoroForo, should not 
treat a poem os a proso pioco, should not attempt to oxphm 
it word by word, or, by renlenng it mita proAo order should 
not mcioly paraphrase it, or otherwise dcil with it in an 
irreverent way 

8 Freservo tl o unity of 11 o poem A poem should bo 
taught as a unit b> itself It is a work of art and all art 
implies the following of some armogement. So, as far as 
posable, do not break this order The dissection of a poem 
takes away all its charm Treat tho poem as a whole Do 
not tako it line by lino, piece by pieco or stanza by stanza 
Do not plod along m a weansonio manner from stinza to 
stanza Even if the poem la a long one, go through tlo 
whole of It at tie Brst reading Go straight to the heart of 
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tlie poem the cootral idoa m it, and proceed thence to the 
discussion The order or sequence of the stanzas need not 
be obserrod When the magory la being bnih nj) dnnng 
the diacossion, bits may be gathered from any stanza or 
part o£ the poem Thus, djscaasjoa might start from, say, tho 
fourth or even the last stanza Pupils should not gather the 
impression that a poem is a lifeless thing, to bo cat up 
piecemeal 

TI e Teacher expectatiom from Aim 

1 He must bo able to appreciate the poem himself 
He must make an honest effort to appreciate the poem 
folly before he handles it m the class Even in the case of 
myatic poems every honest effort should be male to under- 
staud ^om The approciation of a poem by the teacher 
himself is tbo £rst expectation from him Some soggest t[ at 
poets alone should teach poetiy At least every teacher of 
poetry must necessarily be poetic to appreciate beauty himself 

2 He mast acquire and culbvate Ihe art of good 
readmg It is a thing which, if well done, can pass on a 
poem Is is only by good reading that wo can create m 
the pupils the proper mood or attitude of appreciating a poem 

3 While helping his pupiU to appreciate a poem, h~ 
should tlirow out such suggestions as would help them i 
discover much of the charm of a poem by Uiemselvcs Thes 
suggestions must cot ba too many They should be nimgle< 
with leurism—tho joy of discovery Let Iho pupils find on 
for themselves The teacher should not go boyond cortau 
limi 8, he must not give out oveiythmg For example, thi 

‘ s ’ sound IS expressivo of silenco Ho should not tell then 
outright of this fact. Lot )iud ask thorn why tie s’ scum! u 
used Rasetve tho joy of discovery for tho pupils. Let him 
maLe tiem explorers lo quest of beauty It is only wleu 
MO give children opportunities ta discover that appreciation 
can become a pleasant exponence 



4. Hq elioaU tr^al tro poem a3 a whole. Moro oCh-Q 
tfian not poems ore cruelly troatoJ- They ara mercilcMly 
cut up into countlea pieces^ onotyred to an extrema. Thoir 
beauUtal skin u poolo-1 oI£ ond U o haro tkoloton is prosental 
in all ita naked lrf)rror to the terniled audience. It has been 
well said that in driving poetry mto tho licad, teachers too 
oiten dnvo it out oE tho heart. And that is surely a 
disaster. Lot him proaorvo tho essential nnity m tho jwm. 

5 Ho should maki his pupils keen ohaorrera. Keen 
and niinuto observers possess tho capacity to appreciate any 
thing. 'Ihoy are oEten struck hy the beauties o£ Nature. 
Tiioy finil sermons in stones, books in running brooks, and 
good m ever} Hung. To tliem a thing oE beauty la a ]oy 
for over. ThcrcEore, he diould do his best to develop Ibo 
powers oE obscrvaliou in the pupils. Iboy must bo shown 
good scenery, laadacapea, good picture®, good plays, good 
architecture. They should be taken to places where Nature 
IS at her boat. Thus will desirable complexes boEormed and 
sentuncuts woven round objects tliat are mamtcslattons o£ 
beauty. Thus will expenenco bo conebed. Thus will a Enmo 
oE mmd ho cogmeerod that will bo receptive oE tho poet's 
suggestions 

Only a teacher whoso mood is attuned to tho mood 
oE tho poem, w1jo.o imagination is alive, whose cunosity is 
alert, who is a good reader, who understands wliat poetry 
13 and who comprehends tho full connotations oE tlio words 
m tho poem, can hopo to revue m the pupil’s mmd the 
same poetic experience £elt by the poet. 

Having 80 Ear discusaod cartain genenl pnnciples to bo 
observed whdo Icaclang a poem, and tho expectations Erom a 
teacher, wo can now turn to the particular steps to bo 
Eollowod in its treatment. This treatment will, o£ courao, 
differ according to the standard to which tho poem i 3 to bo 
taught Tlio treatment ol a poem m tho lower standards 
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iro gJTon tlio to U foltowwl m Urt bgUr BJwjianii. 

rbo nnccswrj \anatic«» frun thric*, roquir*] in !>.« lovrpr 

itAnUnli) will Lo later on 

lU Poflr^ Leuan i/i /Ar IhjUr S(ntJiirJt 

! Ii trvduciton 

( a ) Optntuoa diffor as rogania U;o anturo oal suspo 
ot mlroduciion to a |kxn] Jo most coyj do 
formal tnlroduciion oa •ucli ts nocoatarj except 
Ua) biro mention of Ua) tiUs of tlm poom onl 
tbo mmo of tin {lOoL Wo go struglt to tbo 
{>oem I>ol Uju |)Ooq) toll lU enm tola. 

Sumo (oaebara foKow wLit la colIoJ lha ‘ bio* 
graplucsl matlxMl* tn kIucIi no account of IIm 
(■O ttt, bis life 00 1 las works is girro Uforo tbo 
poom If Ukco up Tbia is coUrcI> ooooccssorj 
as it con Icod to dutmctioa It coo od)> ba 
pemusaUo wljcro a pronous kDo^rloJgo of coitno 
orcntsin tljo poets lifo, coitoxo arcumstiuicos of a 
penonal oaturo tlat lot] to Uw wnUog of U a 
and coloureil it, ts nlitolutolj necij-ary for a 
corroct ptnpvctiTo and undontaoiJiog of a poem 
<■ Sucb spocifio loaUeots to Uio bfo of tbo poot 

fcbould bo pomlod out Tim.*, Miltons ‘Odo on 
Bltmiocss’ will QOt ba nodentoud nnIc^^ »o know 
of lis o\''ii petfcoal anbction, no 1 Slo^ciuoo’s 
* Requiem ’ will not bo apprcaated if wo do not 
I now of tbo romantic McisHtndcs m tbo singuloiy 
unquiet bfo of Uiat rcsllces fpint Tiicro oro manj 
poems m whoso cosa it is important acoiratel/ to 
‘ placo ’ the author Wlat is las ponod ? Amid 
what soaal sorroaodings, in tho midst of wbat 
lustoncal background was bis life passed ? T1 a 


knovilo<lgo oi aoch facta throws for U3 i now 
light on tko aothoi^a vmlm^ Tbo vrntat'a mmd 
must noods m «omo de^eo bo mooUeJ by hii 
timos. Wo must, m such cases, rocomtmct for 
oursolvca a bygono ago m its ideas as well as 
its actions and wo mostappreciato liow tbo poet iras 
affoctad by thorn, and the standpoint from which 
bo must view them This protious knowledge of 
tho enviroameot of tho poot, of tlie fonnatiTO factors 
that helped ovoUo las geniu’, enables ns, roughly 
gpcalang, to fciio up tbo character and mentality 
of tho poet-hia personality Somelbmg of tho 
wntcr huoselfi of his peroonality, wo must know 
t£ wo oro fully to appreciate hts work. Wo must 
get at tho tnon behind Uio poom Now Uus 
koowlodgo of the poot^s personality is loss needed 
or somowhat less helpful for tbo interpretation 
of some poets* work than it is for tbo work of 
otbora. Where iV » neolod it m\u»t bo proTidod 
This should bo dono boforo tbo poem propor is 
taken up Even then tho teacher should rostnet 
bimsclf to proTidmg tbo essooUals only, ossentiala 
that will shod light on tbo author’s work, and pot 
indulgo in a long list of dates, orents and 
irreleTent persooal details m the poet’s bfe Ag 
a cntio bas somewhat troucbantly put it, ‘‘and tho 
biography of a poet is no moro necessary to an 
undcrstandiog or enjoyment of it than is a model 
or anatomy of somo tropical Ire© to tlo right 
tasto of tho Ermt we aro fatniluir with on tho 
market stall ” To sum up, a biographical sketch 
gS tbo poot, £CBio acqaatoiarca wjti him is 
necessary m tho case of ceriam poems. In such 
cases tbo neces-^ary facta from the lives of the 



poota must bo snppliod unJ will bo jiutifiablo 
iatioducttoos. 

Ag'ui), tlioro oro ccrUla poccus which have for 
tiiclr thcmos cortaio historical iocldcuts. X^ujnla 
Jo not know Uicso lustorlcal associations. In such 
C.UOS tliQ hUtorIcal background must bo oxplalucd 
before they aro taken up *X1)0 llurial of Sir 
Jolaj Mooro ‘ Tim Chargo of tho IJglit Brigade’, 
‘UohoaUDden*, ^Qualnooca*, *T }]0 Incident at Uju 
Frcncli Oirop*, ‘llow *lho/ Brouglit tho Good 
Nonns from Ghent to Abe’, dlustrato the point. 
Tlio historical backgronod is oxpiafnod and the 
pupils aro tlion tQ\UaJ to road n poem based on 
that partlcuhir tncldont 

If Uioro are any Biblica) uUusIons in Uio poem 
or tbo poem is based on a mythological or Uib* 
heal inetdeot, tho same should bo oxplamod be* 
forclkiod. ( e. g« ‘ Tho Dostrucuon of Sonnacbenb’, 

* Tbo Forsaken Merman’ ). 

Certain teachers follow what is calloJ tlie 

* Summary filotbod * in doahog with loog, 
abstruse, didactio pooms llow aro longer 
poems liko ‘Mort d* Arthur’, ‘Enocli Arden*, 
‘Sohrab and Bustura*, *Tbo Prisoner of Chillon’, 
‘Tho Deserted Village’, ‘The Itimo of tho Anci- 
ent Jlanner’, to bo lolroducod, they ask. While 
introducing such poems they give tho summiry 
of tho wliolo tlnog. give out the whole story, and 
tiicn proceed to read it. Tliis ‘Summary Method* 
should not bo followed as it takes away all interest 
in tho reading of the poem. When tho wliole 
story has been told by the teacher, although 
m tho foitn of a sommary, tho pupils have been 
left with nothing to discover and there is no 
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IttCctvHvQ £ct tLcm ta go oa vriib tl/j poem. Do 
not coma in tho way of tho pnpiU appryciating tiio 
poooi <Hrcctly from Ibo poet, Obrioasly, rcailing 
tLo wholo poem in tlx) finit iastaiu:o, at ooo uttiog, 
can lead yon nowhere, llio pupUi will l>3 l&st in 
tho maze of dataiU and will not Iw atla to follow 
iho thread in tlia lurrativc. It can only bo waato- 
ful. In sudi eases dlvtdo tho poom into soTcral 
uoita. Yon may Jocldo into how many anils and 
from what aspects tho poem fcbonlil bo divided and 
which unit or aspect or topic should bo dealt with 
in tlio 1 to ginning and In what way. Bc^ wiUi a 
amt and proceed with each successive unit till 
you Goisb tho poem. It U only when the wliolo 
poem has been studied that a summary of it may 
proGlably bo required of tbo popik In tho caso 
of 5ucb longer poems* it Is alwa}’3 better to approach 
them dltecUy without the need for any Intrcductlon 
or Summary. 

Besidoa Ibe * Biographical hlotbod * and tho 
‘Summary Method* of introducing a poom* 

there are two others which are particularly 
helpful m the lower standards only, -the ‘ Elicit- 
ing MoUiod ** and tho ' Removal of Diifi- 
cultios* ilothod. Id tho EUcdtmg Method tbo 
, teacher either starts discassion on tho topic of tbo 
poem and thus olidls all tho ideas contamod in the 
poem, or bo draw a picture representing tho topic 
and by means of discn^on on tho picture elicits tho 
wbolo substanco of tlio poem. Ho then tolls llio 
pupils* “Well, bc^s, jouwili find tdl no havo discuds- 
ed ill tins poem. Re^ it ” Ho then reads tbo poom 
and carries on a fonnal conversation on the poem. 
Of course, the pupilsknow everything because It has 
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boon told to Uicm b; Ibo toacl^r during U)0 ‘mtroduc* 
Lon*. Now this Kltotrog MlUxxI u nnocosniT'oni 
m tbo lower fitonJanlfl IxKsiusa tbo pupiU’ [wwor o£ 
codorsi'indiDg lias not jet been dQTclo|)od to eucli 
a degroo oa Mould cnablo tlMin to understand tlio 
I>ocnt unoiJod* Hut eioa in Uls 'drawingout* xnoUx>d 
wo ncod not prosont tba pupils widi over} Uuog read} - 
roadot £Tca in Uto lower standards wo want them 
to (iiscoier for Uieuuelrca Somo background of 
tbo poeaii Aorno discussion on tlw ecodu id tl o poem 
Diaj bo providod, but it slnuld notbomorotlanu 
abeolutcljr nocc^r/ for UiO undorstanduig of the 
{)Ocm. If a picture has been drawn and t} o teacher 
deairos to talroduco iho i«cm from it by i few 
<lQestiOoa upon it, ho should bo carofol not to give 
out tho poem whdo disiCusaDg on tho picture. Bavo 
as mudi talk, as is abeolntcly necessary for tlo 
purpose of introductiooi but do not go funUr. 
Do not discuss during tfo introductory talk tboso 
tilings which should properly bo discussed after 
rcadiag tho poem. Xlua Eliciting blethod, m its 
form os discussed &boio,-~ preliminary talk 
on Uio topic of tho poem, or introducing it from 
a picture by means of a discusaion on it^is only to 
bo followed m tho lower staodanls 'uid not in tho 
higher standards. And ocn in tho lower standards 
tho undcrljmg purposoe^ Ujaolabomto introduction 
from a picturo and tbo discussion on it, is to explom 
Certain difficult words that might matenally como 
ID the way of undeistanding tho poem. We have 
seen how even in llio case of proso preliminary 
■word-study i« necessary in the lower standards. Unle'a 
these obstacles m tho way uE understanding are 
reaioycd, pvpiJs wiU oot ho ahlo io aoi^e/sisod ii& 
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passage or poem and, consoqncntly, will not enjoy 
it, Henco, all difficult 'Koida in tiio poetu muat Grat 
bo explained. Thoso difficult wonU can boat be 
expbinod in tbelr context £rom n picture iiloftratiog 
the topic of tho poem. Hence the necessity for a 
plctnre in tho lovror standards. Hover introduce a 
poem from a pictaco in the higher standards. If 
the poem for discussion containa no difficult words- 
or words of such difficulty that tho pupils can 
divino thoii lucauing toadily, Ibo usual preliminary 
word-study is dUpaosod wiU» and a direct inlroduc- 
don is made. 

Hero a word about pictures as a medium of iotrodu-. 
ciug u poem will not bo ouiofphico. Should lie 
study of a poem begin with a picture? If tho poet 
is a skilful ono ho mvaiiably creates tho right 
atmosphere in hla poem and no extra plcturos aro 
nocessury to supplement tbo poet’s verbal picture. 
If at all, pictures are necessary in tlio 
lower standards only and that too for illustrating a 
word or a place. In no case should tho talk on 
tho picture includo tho subject-matter of tho poem 
itself. \yo know that approciation is a creative 
process. "We want pupils to recreate by imagiaa- • 
tloD. We want them to build up the image mentally. 
Presontatiou of ready-made pictures provonts this 
process of rocreation. It givoa no scope to their 
recreating powers. Fioturos, theroEoro, are out of 
the question in tho Hgher standards; in tho lower 
standards they aro a necessary evil. Even there 
their use is sbictly limited to the exphuuxGea of 
a difficult word or atualion and not explaining the 
poem itselE. When the word has been oxplabed, 
when the introduction has been - made, -tho purpose 
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vchci) tl-o inctura triu iDtcnJcJ tu £«no, i^boea 
occotnpluljcii uui )i u rcuioroJ* Tl^o i^m la tiicn 
ducusMd orollf Hitbout ati> rcforrnco io t!io picture. 

Lastly, about UiQ *lluno\al ot DiStculUoa* IMclLoJ 
SbouM tbo »tudy o£ a ]>oom begm by tU remos- 
ing oC all U.Q di 0 iCuUiM b} ilo tcoclicr ? Tbo 
teacher bonictioica does tloi so tliorouglil} Uiat Uioro 
IS Dothog k{t for tlio pupil to do. \MuIi) tbo 
diibculUcs in tho poem arc ducussod inooDtextslho 
tviiolo poem u discussed After such a thorough 
duco^iou of tbo fQbjoct>maltLr dunog tho mtroduc* 
tioo, tiio actual proscotatioa of tho poem itself falls 
flat nod comes ntbor like ou anticlimax. Hcocc, 
dunog tin lotrodactum there sliould do no thorough 
discussou of tho poem, do premature disclosoro 
of tho secret, of tbo Ireasuro, of the beauty of tbo 
poem. Let tho pupb find it ouU llescrro it for 
them, rroliminary woid.btudy is noceasary only m 
tl 0 loner standards, llioro all tho difCcuIt words oro 
explained beforebaod dunsg tbo introduction boforo 
tbo poem proper is (akcD up. In (ho higher standards, 
vro haro oo prohmioaiy word-study at all. All 
difficult words, if any, arc explained lo their context 
dunug tbo ducusioD oo tho poem in tho * Presenta- 
tion ' stage. 

AboTo, we discussed tho different wa}S or 
moUiods of mtroduciDg a poem,— the Direct 
Approach, tho Biographical hlethod, tho Summaiy 
Method, tho Dilating Metliod, and ti o Itcmoval of 
Difficulties Metl od. Of these, the method of direct 
approach is tho best and ^ould always be adopted 
in 1 ] 0 lugber standards, and mth modjfjcatioos in tbo 
lower standards ilie Biographical Method is useful 
in tl 0 COSO of certain poets and poems. Tho Summary 



Molhod stoold bo laft alone. The Eliciting Metliod 
and the Removal oEDUCcnltioalilelliod are applica- 
ble in the lov^crttandardi only and must bo limited 
to tho explaining o! new ^vo^s only and not of tbo 
subjectrmattor o£ tho poem itself. Tbo place of a 
picluro in tho introdncUon o£ a poem las already 
been ducosaod. 

Thus, only in a few coses oro mtroductions 
necessary. If they aro necessary let them bo as 
brief as posable. They should reveal nothing o£ tho 
poem itself. They sltould not iako more than two or 
three nunutos. Once tho introduction is mado tho 
teacher ebould not stand between tho pupils and the 
poem but sbonld retiro into tbo backgronnd. 
PruenUiilon4 

(a) Reading of the poem by Iho teacher. Tbo entire 
poem— in tho coso o! longer poems a passage or a 
unit complete in iUeU— ought toberead aloud, 
pracUcally uithoot comment. Tbo teacher ought to 
read it such aa to ^to their full toIuo to its 
muacal qualities and ho ought to bo capablo of 
at least suggesUng by tbo voice its emotional 
qualitios. The poem ought not to be road as a 
piece of prose; the rhythm ou^t, without violence 
to the sense, to bo clearly marked. 

(b) General Ihongbt-geUlng. This done, and while the 
poem as a Khole is still fresh in hearetu’ 
mind, its central theme or main idea— tho soul of 
it, so to speak— might be suggested if possible 
• by one of the listeners. In other words, ibo 
question ‘ what is it about ? * should be answered as 
conckoly as possible. For example, tho theme of 
Scott’s ‘Lochinvar* might bo set down thus: 
“Lochinvar, iinding that liis lady-love was to 
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boNsotldod to oooUior tnao, saccoods in carrying ber 
oE£ from tho bndal dance. *' Now such an las- 
wer may not easily suggest itsoU to Uio young 
hstoQor. So tbo toaclior may ask two or threo 
questions On tho whole poem, tlio ansivei^ to 
wbicli questions would form tbo general tbooght, 
the central thomo, lo tlio poem This general 
tboagbt-getUag is a veiy imporiaal factor in tbo 
understanding o£ tbo poem OUiennso wo may 
miss tbo uiuty of tbo poem, \MtIout whch it is 
a mero succession of beautiful words and images 
and not a work of art. 

In tlio langna^jO of pedagogy theso general 
tboughl-gottiDg questions arc tormod ‘objectives' 
(Tor a discusaioo on ‘objeclivos’ and tbeir natore 
SCO pp. ^T-SS. ) After tbo answers to tbo 
objectives are elicited wo proceed to a detailed 
study of the poem, to a detailed discnsaon on it 
( c ) After tbo mam theme of the poem baa been elicited, 
after tho mevitablo qaesUon ‘what is it about?’ 
has been answered, aCtor the answers to the objo 
iives, never more tbau two or three, have been 
mvited, wo proceed to the next stage, the under- 
siandmg of the poem and a defaced discussion 
on it This explanation of the poem, this passing 
on of the poem to tbo pupils, is the most ddScuIt 
pari of teaching a poem and Ibo teacher’s saccess 
or failure in teaduog it very largely depends 
upon bis handling of stage Let us consider 
bow best to proceed in tbis matter 

Our first endeavour must be to widerstand the 
whole of the poem, the literal meaning of it, so 
far as it is necessary for a Ml appreciation 
Perhaps there are some unfamiliar words, some 
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obacuro constniclioiu. Tcosa mast bo exj>lamod. 

It is a praclico with somo ioacbcrj to ilotocb sach 
■woriis bcEoi^jaail and explain them tliat Uiero 
might bo no languago barrior wliilo tho poem Is 
actually being discussotl. Wliilo allowing &)r tho 
oE thU practico in tho lower standards 
whoro tho powers oE understanding Iiavo not 
developed vro cannot rocommond It for tho bighor 
standards. The poet lias nsoJ tho words in a 
particular setting ; they have particular associations. 
These associations more tliao tho dictiooary moan* 
lag aro important and most bo undorstood if tho 
poem Is really to bo appredutod. 1£ wo explain 
tho leohxtod words beforehand, tom from their 
sottmgs, ibeso associations most mevitably bo lost. 
Hence the safest rule is to explain tho words In 
their contexts as aud when called for. 

AaothoT note of 'warning. 'Wben such explana- 
tions aro given, only so much of them should bo 
given as are «iaito essential [or understanding tho 
general significance of Ibe poem. Further elaborate 
eiplanatioDS ace needless and a distraction. Do 
not use the poem as a gravel pit for the extrac- 
tion of grammar, pHlology, mythology, or 
whatever other fragmoots of various sciences that 
the teacher AHnha ho can discover in it. There 
are teachers who must needs track every word to 
its lair in the etymological dictionary. Too often 
the poem is degraded to Ujo position of a sort of 
quarry whence tlio sand and gravel of gramraa- 
iicai examples, the inssUs of philology, may ba 
drawn when needed. Too often it is considered 
at best a ‘ text *, to bo mastered for examination 
10 
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purposes, to ho diasectod, it la put through tho 
* third dogrca * mothoda to extract answers to as 
many possiblo etanjinors* questions that may 
Inrk iQ it Ono cannot too strongly coademn 
such practice \fo must eschew all needless 
orudUiOQ r<» sum op, all teachers of poetry 
should, beat m mmd lliat tho oxplaaaUoua they 
provide are not OTcrelaborato What we should 
aim at is that the popils get a general ‘awareness* 
o£ tJ]0 words and their associahoos m the poem 
When tho words have been undorstood, when their 
associations have been gnspod, the teacher should 
use them exclusively ^rlam teachers try to 
use their own words. This is fatal to a real 
appreciation of the poem The poet has used the 
best words to express in the best possible way 
what he baa to say To try to substitute other 
words for his woids is sabotaging the poem 
Hence use, as far as possible, the poePa own 
words 

When all oeedfol explanations have been made 
and the general thougbt m tbe poem baa been 
understood we must endeavour to enter info its 
<pin( Merely (o undeietand the literal meaning 
of the poem is not «iough Wo must gam an 
imaginative insight into it, to feel the poem as 
the poet fedt it while he wrote it. For tins we 
must see what the poem itself can tell us about 
the circumstances and tbe mood What were the 
circumstances that occasioned the poem and in 
what circumstances, real or imaginaUre, was it 
written? In ‘Dsdfodils' Wordsworth saw them 
dancing on tho shores of a lake, m Gray’a ‘lllegy* 
the poet IS sittiag at evening in the country 
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:liurchyanJ| ^Thllo m ‘Tla Dtsoricd Villago* 
GclilmUb, tar a'Ray horn fi-o Eceno tlucnbwl, i3 
calimg iJp »iun mcmones at long ago Tlo mood 
13 otten tho Tcsnlt ot iho circumstacccs. A 
knowledge oE euch circmnatanccs lelps greatly to 
create tko mood SomeUmes tho poem contains 
snggeations ot Ihcsoj tto eolUng IE not it may 
at Unica be guoSsod at It is scry imfX)rtant that 
svo succeed m recreating the mood oE the poet 
Every lync poem is Uo outcome oE an emotional 
mood A soul without emotion Cools no urge to 
express itsolE l}ncaUy, and lE, notwitbsbniiiogt 
it proceeds to Easluon somo thought mto l^Tio 
Eona, tlio result is almost nccca»anly a cedd and 
liEcless thing So wo most cndcavonr to enter 
into the poet's mood Sometimes tho title o£ tho 
poem (l^loscs it, sometimes tho subject 
chosen implies it- Otten vfc must gather it Erom 
tho poem itself Wo must enter mto tbo pool's 
mood Wo must sympathise m bis sympathy, bo 
indignant with las indignation, sorrow in his sorrow 
and catch bis inEoctious gaioly We must surrender 
^ ourselves to the poet's mood 

When wo have succoeded m attuning ourselves 
to tLo mood ot tl 0 poet, it will bo an intort^Ung 
study bow tbo poet creatw tho mood, how ho 
works out iho mam idea, what arguments ho 
itLsinuaies, what means ho uses to achieve his 
purpose Hero wo come to the diction oE the 
poem The poet has taken tho help of various 
atlificas, he has harnessed them aU to on© single 
purpose, the creation of a mood. All those that 
contnbulo to this aim haTO been utilized Every 
word or plira^o or imago binds the poem mto 
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ono unity: tho mood that runs Uu’ough iho poem 
improgoatos it Wo cun abow what Cguros of 
spoocb liolp croato Uio imagory syoipatbotio to tbo 
mood, ^vhat \^ord3 or opitbots answer tho mood, 
wbnt words throw oat suggestions, what word» 
liavo piclormg power, why tbo poet has used a- 
particular conslroclioo, why bo lias omplojod a 
particular arrangomoat of words, why bo bos 
shown a prsforonco to corUun words than to others 
and so on. Ibe sigoificanco of similes, metaphors 
alliterabons, onomatopoeia, the beauty ef certain 
words, how they alt contribute to tho croation of Ono 
dominant mood in the poom, may bo pointed out. 
Those foliciUes of diction can bo pointed ont with 
proSt, and in more or leas detail according to 
tbo capacity of iho loamers. Discrebon and toot 
are obwoasly aeoded tbo part of the toacber 
No rules can bo giren for tbo practice of such 
discretion and tact. 

Thus n poem can bo studied from several aspects 
— literal noderitandiog the poem, tbo circom- 
stances that begat the poem and the mood, tho 
recreation of iho mood, bow the poet works oat 
and Eostams the mood, the means he employs for 
his purpose and the diction. The appreaaUon of 
a poem will mvolve the coordmatioa of all tbeso 
aspects. It is a creative, a synthetic process 

III. liecapitulatton. 

Tina may bo necesoary in the lower standards, 
bat may be dispensed with m the higher standards, 
unless the poem is an mordinately long one It 
savours somewhat of a rigid Eonnahty, a sort of 
anhclinnx, a sort of * paradise lost ’ It rightly has 
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ita pl&co ia the prose lesson where frankly our aim 
13 a Uogiustic one. There, the nioro tho * recapjtu- 
labon’ the belter. But it u difforeni witli poetry. 
Here our aim is 'ippxtmlion, enjoyment. ^Vlea 
wo have just Kiatod with the poe^ Celt his mood, 
sailod away m iLo realm o£ Ins croabon, to bo 
brought back, to bo dragged down can bo most 
jamng Wo do not want to ‘sbako* pupils outo£ 
tho mood thoj aro still in. And alter all, fonnal 
recapitulation m tbo limited bmo will only produce 
a formal summary o£ tbo Ibemo of tbo poem. 
■Recapturing tbo samo mood will mvolvo tbo re- 
creating of it. But smeo tbo Hcrbartion Formal 
Stops insist on it and if tho teacher must, ho 
may mako tho pupils * recapiluhto \ All wo can 
pray for is that ho inflicts the loast possiUo 
damage, consouant witb bis fanatical faitb m tho 
efficacy o£ * recapitulation ’ 

IV, Appticalwn, 

( a ) Final reading of the poem by tbe teacher followed 
by tho pupils’ reading. Tbo reading of tho poem 
by tbe pupils is important Poetry is an art of 
the ear and lo they should be encouraged to 
read aloud as much as pcesible so that they n ight 
catch tbo ihytlm I£ wo deny il^thm wo deny 
poetry, A penod or two should bo eot apart to 
tram pupils in art of reading poetry aloud. 

( b ) Lastly there remains a valuable and fruitful form 
of study, namely, tho application. It is ono of 
the best moans et awakening tbo critical sense — 
the power to discraninato between what is good 
poetry and what is deficient m the quabtii oE 
true poetry, ‘to separate tbo precious from, tbo vilo’. 
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ApplicatiOQ may take soaonl forms Wo may 
comparo an 1 contrast tfio poom aviiii anoUior 
}>coin by tho &amo arntor oitlior on tlio bomo 
subject or «Joahn^ witli i diftcront subject Or 
avo may cotnparo xmd contrast tljo poom ar;th a 
poem or cTon a proso passage on tbo same subject 
by a diltorcnt anther Or i£ vso do not find an 
exact parallel vro iako any lyric by a difforoot 
author and compare and contrist tlio poom with it. 
Wo note down tlio points of dilforonco and of 
Similarity# It is most stimuhtmg and suggcstivo 
to comparo tho troatmont of similar themos by 
different peats, to compare or centrist tho trcit- 
mont of the thought at difforoot stages of its 
dovolopmont# 

T» Asngnment 

Learoiog tho poem by boort After the poem 
has been thoroughly discussed, skimmed, lo the 
class, tho pupds may be asked lo loam it by 
heart# Novor ask pupils to loam a poem by boirt 
before it is discussed or explained, os was done 
in tho ‘ good ’ old days. Tho teacher used to say, 

‘ Now, boys, learo this poem by heart daring 
this week# We ^all study jt next week' Sfany 
who were made to learn poetry in this manner 
came to hate it for the rest of their lives The 
teacher who wants lus pupils to leva a poem by 
heart ought to do all in his power to make the 
task a pleisuro He should make them eager to 
loam by showing the beauty m it, the interest 
and value of tho piece to bo learnt Tho learner 
should understand the general meaning of what 
^0 IB to Woti, tAlcfijnviab it wiVi bo % 
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mcro pirrot-liko ropotition. Hcnco Ibo time to 
ask pnpila to lo.vn a poem by heart is after 
it been oodorstooii and dbcusboi. They thus 
commit to memory not a jornblo oE baU-uiuler- 
slood and almost wholly unappreciated phrases, but 
aoQiothiog they have learnt to enjoy and which 
tlioy might o^on bo anxious to remombor tor its 
own sake. Bosidoa, the task will bavo boon 
renderod easy. By tho timo tbo poem has been 
thoroughly understood, and has been road aloud 
by the tcacbor once or twice, and by themselves, tho 
poem will in most cases bo easily remombored 
without any extra effort at memorizing it Tho boy 
will almost know tho poem alrcculy. As wo oil 
know, quito young children can sometimes Icam 
poetry with astooislong ease and dcHghU They 
will be happy indood if they can find one who 
will choose for them the best and thus mako 
thoir memories a little Golden Treasury of beauti- 
tul thoughts and words. Every pupil should bo 
. encouraged to have a private, very personal, note 
book and fill it with bis or her favourites and to 
coma to know by heart the treasures therein 
garnered. 

The steps to be followed in tho systematic 
teaching of a poem are outlinod above at some 
little length. , Lest tbo reader should have lost tho 
thread it will be profitable hero to summarize 
tbera. Thus : 

J. Prtparailon. 

1. IE needed, we set forth tho hiograpUcal details 
o£ tho poet BO Ear as they have coloured lie 
writing oE tho poom. lio historical or other 
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allasiODS to reconstruct around iho text its true 
ongmal atmosphere and background. Wo ‘ place ’ 
the poet and his poem. 

2. We introduce the poem diroctlj. While mtroduc- 
mg we ehcit nothing, summarize nothing, explain 
nothing 

U, Presentation. 

1. We read the poem aloud (This bjr the teacher ) 

2. By moans o£ ‘objoctiTes* vro elicit the theme 
oE the poem 

3. We discuss the {lOom. This includes . 

( a ) Understanding the iinbumUar words m their 
context and then using them exclaavely m 
oar dtscoistoo. 

( b ) Gaming an unagmaiiTe insight into the 
poem— eotermg into its spirit— by trying to 
learn what the poem itself can toll nboat 
the circumstances and the mood. What 
circomataoces occaaoned the poem ? What 
mood did they create ? We must recreate, 
enter into the piMCs mood 

( c ) Leamiog bow tbe poet creates Uie mood. 
What devices does ho use ? Id short, the 
poet’s diction. W© . work out its general 
rhythmic and melodic build ^^e call atten- 
tion to its litoiaiy (Qualities Thus the poem 
is to be discussed £n»o all fvtssihlo ospectA 

III. Recapitulation. 

Recapitulation. Best dispensed with m the bghcr 
standards. 
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IV. Jppltcaiion. 

Application. This iocluiica: 

(a) Final rcaiKng hy the teacher and tlio reading aloud 
o! tho poem by the popiU. 

(b) Comparative study. Comparing or contrasting tho 
poem ■witli other pioceJ. 

A«dynm#iit. 

1. Assignment. Asking tho popiU to loam tho poem 
by heart. 

2. IE thero remain to bo given any explanations or 
items oE InEomiation external to tho poem and not 
considered to bo essential under tho first heading} 
they may he given hero. 

(VUaso also teCer to tho chart onp 03, ‘Tlio 
Development oE a Prose T/iSSon, Hlgl or Standards.* 
Tho chart is equally appbcablo to *Tho Develop* 
meat of a Poetry L^son in Bighor Standards 
^\^tb Such modifications as wjU easily suggest them- 
selves to the reader after reading tho Eorogoiog 
discosdon. ) 

The Poetry l^eion in th£ Lower ^andards. 

Although in essentials Uw same the treatment oE a poem boro 
must necessarily diScr Erom that in tho higher standards becanso 
o£ tho difference m ago oE tbo two groups oE learners. Beforo 
wo proceed to outline tbo steps to ho follovrcd wo may 
make a few ohservalions. Do not expoct reasons from tho 
pupils m tho lower standards Cor this or for that. Do not 
expect from them tho significance of this lino or o£ that 
word or o£ llo whole poem. You may discuss the move- 
ment, the rhytlm, tho sound-music, hut no significance no 
argumenU, no morals "We should male the pupils feel the 
joy, lha Eound alemenl, tie peculiar way m whch Iho poet 
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arranges tlio thoughts, prosonb hw pictures Wo need not 
go further , wo must not aim too high because the pupils 
aro not m a poatiou to givo out what you ask them to 
deliver If they aro charmed that is enough Lot them 
enjoy tho poem, derive joy from Uio rbjtbm and the music 
of the poem Any ovor^borate appreciation or discussion 
of suggestions is neither necessary nor desirable 
The stops to be followed 
1 Introiueiwn 

( a ) Introduction and explanation of unfamthar words 
In the higher standards we do this duriog the 
discnssion of the poem when such nofatnilar words 
or expiessiOQs are explained in their context This 
IS as it should be for, as we have seen, such 
words have their own associations m the poem 
and are best understood in tbeir context Ideal as 
the procedure is, unfortunately it caonot be 
adopted in the case of the lower standards for 
pupils’ powers of undnrstanding have not been 
sufficiently developed So ill the uofhinihar words 
must be explained previous to the study of the 
poem This may be done with tho help of a 
picture Tho picture may be one that illustrates 
the poem but tbe teacher should restnet the use 
of tbe picture to the explanation of new words 
only and should reveal nothuig of the subject" 
matter of tbe poem itself 

(b) To introduce tbe poem itself Some prelunmary 
talk leading to the subject matter of tbe poem is 
all that IS aecossaty Or the teacher may 
introduce tho poem from a picture drawn to 
illustrate it But here too the teacher shonld nso 
the picture merely to introduce tbe poem and 





shoull iL^nri IE ■w>a rt Vas .i-ned vj cqW 
J/Qrp0id'~'3 Bl^^Unj C< l''tfOilu 
JctaJisl a :*.a±ixa oq U'-a i^xEuw u at 

thi fiU^je. Wo B*ul cot ^to oat iLa^ of 

tho t*^*Tn dann^ tlo inUodu-liuo eit]>r by way 
ot miroJ-an^ Uji now wonii. or tU prelimirury 
Ub or Ujb Ulb. oa U>» pcvpiralor) U> 

taking up a poora. W’o mujt rvj^-nro it for tl*> 
| 0 ptU to find oat* AUo sco pp* 140-141 
TnUoductin/it Vociry Ijx^oa m tU HJoler StanJanls), 

JI PrlttnlUiOn 

(a) llcahn^ of Ibo poem— tho vrbold of it— by tho 
teaclcf, Elen ux tko lovror btonJarJi do not cut 
up a poem If required, ho may ruul it twico 
or OTCQ tbneo Ho dtouIJ rca<i it i!owly, dLS> 
iiocUy and cloarty bring out tbo rbytlon. But 
let bun not ting tho poem Enough baa already 
bceu said in tbo fore^omg [Ages about bow to 
road a poem 

( b ) General ibou^^gottiog by two or fiirco broa<l 
quesUoos Hus cUcita U o main tbemo of tho pocm*- 
It Cumubes somotbmg round which to woa\o 
further questioning and discussiOD ( Soo ducimon 
on ‘ohjoctiTcs’ on pp 88) 

( c ) Discussion in detail Hio broad questions or 
objectives will tbcmsolves [roTido furtlicr aicnucs 
lot difiCusaoD All tho different aspects of tho 
poem — tho why, wfacn, whero, bow, wlw, etc,— 
slioul 1 bo discnssod Try to reconstruct tho 
circumstances and tho mood Docs tho poem 
lUell suggest tlose, and i£ so, bow? Rocrcato 
and help pupOs rocreato the poet’s mood, to bo 
ono with him Caleb tho epint of tho poem (Sea- 
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ip. Ji3-148 rrtteniaiio/ii Poct;7 Lcason jo tlo 
liiglwr Stamiardi) 

( d ) I^aslly wo may point out tho beauty ol n word 
or two, tlo uiuitio in tho poem, Uio rhythm, tho 
repotiUon o£ a |>ariicular s uud porlups, tbo aptoces 
ot a word-how lU substituboo by any other 
word IS far from fiatt^actoiy'-ao ! so on Cut 
wo should not bo earned away by our own 
enUusjasm Yio are liero doalmg witJi vor> >ocu)g 
cliil Iren wl oso powers of undcrstaodiog aro yet 
m infancy Tho toad or coDcoruod will boat bo 
oblo to Jccido how for ho should go £voa if 
ho finds it noccs!>ary to omit this pirt of tbo 
stud} nltogoU cr tho f<ocm can oonotl olcss be 
cojojod 

7/ Jiawpifulatton 

Socnobmoa useful lo ibo lower standards as it 
helps create a sort of coufidcoco in them llio 
teacher can got tl e themo of tho poem nod its 
development from tlo pupils. 

2V. JppltcaUon 

(a) Model reading by tho toad or, occo or twice if 
□ece&sary Then simultanooua reading by the 
pupils followed by indi\idaal roadmg 

( b ) IE tl 0 teacher can givo tha pupils another very 
Eimplo poem by the eomo aulior or by a different 
nolim' CO tho same snlgcct ho may do so So 
may even take up tie poem m the class To 
those who aro good at drawing be may suggest 
illustratiDg lie poem Tho finished sketches should 
then be exhibited 



V, Am^n^ent, 

Pupils may bo aakoJ to loarn tho poem by boarU 
Tho teacher ahouU asauro bimsolt whoUior tljo 
pupils bavo really uaderstood tho poem boEoro bo 
os^ tbom to commit it to memory. Secondly bo 
diould seo that thoy aro able to roclto it -witb 
0050 , nataralooss and proper intonatioo. 

Should Pupila hs inode to U^rn Verte i'brmj? 

Should prosody be taught in scliools ? Should tboy 
know Terso Eona or metro o£ every poem thoy read ? No.. 
This is entirely nnaccossiry. Tbo mastering o£ tho nomcn- 
clatare and clas^catioa o£ motroa can bo a very Eormidablo 
bwb. In all mercy wo cannot expect tbo pupil to know and 
remember the meaning o£ spondee and anapaest, asclopiads 
and pyrrhics and amphibrochs, caesura and anacrusis, tho 
acephalous iambic heptasyllablo aud tho troclulo totramotro 
catalectic. And even if he knows tbom be will not bo any tho 
nearer to tho mcamog oE poetry. Tho schoolboy, theroEoro, 
may -well leave tbo mailer alono. Even without theso 
needless tochmcalities tbo young readers can bo shown by 
iuteUigont aud sldlEul reading xdoud tbo stresses or beats m 
a lino, tho variations in Iho length oE lines and tho position 
of their stresses. We can also draw their attention to tbo- 
choice oE a parlicular metre — how the sound is in koopiog 
with the sense. For example, sense and sound are admirably 
hannomzod m the Eollowmg lines l>y Bro^nlogi— 

“ I Sprang to tho stirrup, and Joris, and ho ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, wo galloped all three ; 
or in Byron’s, 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean-roll I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ' ” 
each o£ tlio two cases tho poet has chosen a vorse-pattera 
that goes in with the sense. I£ the pnpiU can come to- 
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diffcrontialo lotwocn ono voiso p'vltcra and another and (o 
jpproaato lU iptncsii for tho eooso it cxprcssos, tliat i3 
enough, y >0 need go no fnrUicr La-tlj, them X3 ouo 
>orso Conn— the sonnet— t]iat rliould bo studied Tho sonnet 
IS a slort poem of fourteen lines In ibo Italian form, tho 
fourteen lines are divided into tivo parts— tho octavo ( eight 
linos) and Uio sestet (six linos) Tboro is a pause after tlio 
eighth lino Xauos 1, i, 5, 8 rhynio together in the octavo 
(nhbaahba), in tho scslot hoes 3, 12, 10, IJ, 11, 14 (edoedo) 
rhjmo together In tho English form tho fourteen lines 
nro divided into three quatrains (foDr4ioo stanza) and a 
couplet. In U;o couplet, tho lines rh^mo together, m tho 
quatrains, tho rlijmes aro altemato In tho first 
part of a sonnet, tloro is usnall/ slated a problem and tho 
eocond part conLuos the solntion In tho first an idoa is 
grnduall/ worked up to a climax 'olalo in tho second part 
thoro is a stepnloun— an anticlimax. 

LtUrary Cnttcuni SJ «uld pupdt altenxpt it t 

Sometimos pupils ere asked to prodoco 'cnttcal approcia* 
lion* Those appear to bo contradictory terms Criticism is 
•opposed to appreciation 4pprociatioa implies sympathy with 
iho jxiet, being one with Ibo poet. Criticism implies tho 
absencd of sympathy, a fault fiadiog attitudo, a momentary 
dubeUoE m what tho poet has to say Appreciation and 
■criticism are thos two different attitudes. Shall we have 
criticism os well as appreciation ? Crihcism is not to bo 
encouraged bccanse it presupposes a tboreugb knowledge and 
understanding of all tho worLs oE the poet which is very 
often for from being the case. If pupils do attempt it it is 
insincero It is aping the annotator Many annotators do 
append ‘cntical appreontion* to the poems m their ‘iTotos* 
and * Guides ’ and pupils cram them But ths sort of thing 
IS neither criticism nor ly^Kcaation Criticism is a highly 
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developed scienco and cHldrca cannot bo cipectod to know 
lU It should bo resenod tor tbo Um^emty alago and tboro 
too for a special branch of tbo B. A. class Tboso wl o sot 
<jucstion3 re<iuinng cnhciams oE poems from pupils aro asking 
for tho uniioasiblo and aro boand to bo di^appointod. 

IE cnticism muat bo attomptod it must, it is needled 
to say, como after the poom has boon thoroughly read and 
Understood. Never should anybody’s osUmalo o£ tho poem, 
bis opinion oE tho theme, oE tho incidents, of tho characters, 
bo presented to tho pupils boEoro tboy havo read tho poem. 
Tory often vro como across toxUbooks wherein tho prefaces 
to poems, or for that matter, all tbo extracts contain their 
e\alualion either by tho onthologbt himself or by well-known 
■cnUca. This is a tragedy it is bke puttvog tho cart betoro 
tho horse What is equally tragic is that sometimes tho 
teacher hamselE prefaces tbo study oE a poem by his critical 
remarks on tho work or pnncluatcs tho courso of tho lesson 
by his comments. Such a course can only load to disaster. 

seo in coUegos tho sad spoctaclo of candidates cramming 
criticisms on works which in their ongmals aro not read at 
-ill The candidatcV acquaintance with the texts is ml and 
yet they pwaoma to cnticiso them In such cases requiring 
■cntician of a poem from candidates can only mean a test 
of not whether they bavo studied it bat whether they have 
road works o£ cnticism on it This habit oE acceptmg another 
person’s judgment must be discouraged After a poem has 
been read thonghtfnUy by a pnpil let ban form bis own opimon 
about it. After be has done so let him compare bis opmion 
with those o£ other cnUcs. He will bo enconragod i£ he 
finds that bis judgment m any way agrees with theirs. 
^Vl'ete there is disagreement he will be led to make a 
further study o£ the poem A valuable result will be gained 
i£ a pupil can form a cooadered opimon o£ hia own and, 
when challenged, is able to justify it mtelhgently 
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An i attor 'lU, u crtUctsoi o£ a pooiiv dosirablo thing 
in itsoir ? Criticism docs not coocora itioU ivilb the upproci** 
fltivo intorproUtiOQ oE a pnniQ but ntlior hmiU itsolf to ita 
tocliQical ai lo It Uiu) viona a poem Iroiu a diHoroot 
aaglo, Crom tbo angle of sctonCf) rather than tbo angle of 
litonluro Tlio critic gets bchmd tbo scenes, ho peeps into- 
tho poofs ^^orksllOp lie studios bovr such and sneb o- 
ivntor acliioios his oficets, lays bare a poofs tncks oE stylo, 
cnticizoi anoUior’s faulty versification, and exposes yet 

another's lapses from poeijo diction Such a study of 
technique may havo its use for tho cnlics, but wa nro not 
concomod iTitli it Wo are loarmng to loro dowers, wo aro 
not studying botany. Tbo objoct of roading poetry^ especially 
ID Uie COSO of tbo young, is not Uio approcntioo of htorary 
craftsmanship, it is tho approciation of tho beauty, of the 
goodness of tho work produced by tbo craftsman Lot us 
not pry into tho tncks of fais trade Between the critia 
and tbo approciater Uioro is all tbo diiloronco that oxist» 
botwoon the man who at tlio play tiunke only of tho cIcTor 
acting and tbo excellent make up and the man who- 
surrenders bimselE to tho thmg onoct^ and tbnlU with the 
emohon of real life, Bonco lot us content osrselTos with 
boiDg enchanted by tho magtcioo and let us not bo tempted 
to get behind I is tncks lost iro shoal I be dtsiUusinaed 

Paraphrasing stt place tn the teaching 0/ poetry 

ParaphrasiDg, they say, u tho test of the pupil s under'- 
standing of a poem la the pupil a ability (0 paraphrase a- 
poem a guaran^e of his understanding of it ? No Tho poet 
compresses much in a restricted space Like the Sutras of 
Pooioi a poem canto os a world of meaning end most be 
elaborated to be understood fully Tbo poet has wriUon hs- 
poem m the onlv best way possible and to attempt to- 
ronder it m other words is to att^pt the impossihls Aay 
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Llcrapt lo gUo ui ia fcUoplo wl.at Ud pott 
) iay is not poOblo. It yoo i!o it you can only tlo u 
art ot what tiia pool has lo say. You cin cxjand wUt 
bo poot has to say, you can diicass las stiggciiiona, you 
aa writo au c^y, a monograph, a hook on it, hut you 
smnot corapfLas or say in Eowcr words what has alrc^y 
been comprewod by tlio iwU As soon as you claDgo tU 
special arrangcinciit o£ words uacj by tho poet you will find 
that your product lardly bears any comparisoa lo tho 
original. AU tbt tlio poet has to say cannot bo convojotl 
in a p.iraphraac. So tliero U not much point in expeetbg 
a parapbrasQ £rom papiU. It dcCcats its own end and does 
not ocHoto what it sets out to achievo. 

Pjrajhraiiiog, IhercCoro, has no place in tho Uaelib^Q of 
poetry, but ns nu exercise In laogungo It can be valuable. 
It is a convenient way oC findlog ont wl.etbcr a poem Is un- 
derstood or not. It requires giving tbo skeleton ol tijooght 
and involves soatching tor words and expressions which inobi 
nearly render tho tnoaniog oE tho original. As a literary 
oxorclSQ a paraphmso may ho required ol tho pupils in tho 
end, altcrthopof'mhashccn thoroughly unJerstood andapprociatod. 
It should clcaily bo understood hoio that the aim oE 
jaraphraring U not ia any way to help in tlo process of 
appreciating a poem. It is merely a literary exorciso, a 
teat o£ tho pupil’s power oE expressing in simplo proso the 
substance o£ tho poem. It is a test o£ pupil’a cxiraprchcnrion 
as well as o£ Lis expression. Being a linguistic exercise it is indc- 
pendent o£ appreciation. Paraphrasing should come after 
tho thorough understanding oE a poonj. But many times 
unseen poems are sot iu question^papors and pupils are .asked 
to paraphrase them. In such cases tbo only intention of tho 
examiner in sotting such a qaesiaon 13 to tost the pupil'^ 
powers oE compiohcnsion and literary expression. Ho wants 
11 
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to ascertain how far the pupils succeed in getting at the 
central idea m the poem independeotly of any outside aid 
and how far they can express themselves unaidwJ As such, 
there can be no harm in setting a paraphraeo question 
The teacher, however, should not lose sigl t of the underlying 
aim m paraphras ng — a literary exercise having value as a 
test of understanding, and 'w a means of expression Para- 
phrasing can ha no fiub«htttto for appreciation becauBO it concen- 
trates attention on the meaning of words in a narrow 
eonso and makes tl e readers ignoro the beauty of the poem 
Even as a literary exercise, poems of great beauty, those 
containing greatest or noblest thought should not be set for 
pamphraaing In stead of setUng poems for paraphrasing the 
teacher will Bod this land of exercise moat profitable where 
he asks his popils to trandaU into modem or simple 
English a diffuse prose passage wntteo in archaic English 
A too simple or too diSicolt a poem should not bo set for 
paraphrasing bocauso jo the case of the former praphraaing 
Will be a mere jugghug with words and in tho caso of the 
latter tho pupils wJl fad to onderstind it ( hor the method 
to bo followed la teaching bow to paraphrase a poem, refer 
to * Paraphrasing ’ m Chapter XVX ‘ The Toad mg of 
Composition, * where the procodnro is dealt wtUi in detail ) 

The Use of tla Blackboard *n on Appreaation Leiton 

The legitimate functioD of the Blackboard consists in its 
use lor writing down difficult words and tbcir ex] lanations, 
Bammanes or tboir development, drawing diagrams or pictures 
and exposing objectives. Bai m an Appreciation losaon wo can 
di^Kinse with the blackboard idtogether Even Ibo oljoctivos 
may be stated orally Uang tho blackboard can moan a 
dissipation of energy When yon oro discussing a poem 
feventhly, when yon oro in tba laiat of it, do not distract 
yourself or your class by froqneat journey a to (ho blackboard 
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zM end oE Uolcsaoo, when you arc rovlowlo^, you may 
yint dovta cn LUekboatd U© fe,\.a\ii;aty ct mala £acLs, 
tho cUiraclers and £cmQ oE imjiortaiit txfictiicns op words. 
E\en tLco scmo o£ tio tcacLcrs of jxjetry would prefer to 
samruanio orally and not to uso ito blackijoard ai alL la 
tl.o lower fctandarda, Lowever, tLo Uackboard has to bo uaod 
for explaining difficult wonU and wriUng down tbo summary 
■wbilo ‘rocapUuljting.* 

So, la tLo liiglicr filandards Uxj blackboard may remam 
nniouched till tbo very end ot tbo lesson. But tboro aco 
somo poctna wbldi rcfiuiro tbo use of tbo blackboard earlier^ 
particularly i£ tlu teaefcer is good at drawing. The tcacbcr 
Eays, us draw a picture. Help mo btuld if’ He 

tl«a proceeds to draw tbo picture bit by bit illustrating tbo 
poem and tbo pupils supply tl^ dblads till at tlio end tbo 
wlolo picture las been ccmplotod and is beforo tbo class. 
If sneb a ruouiog blackboard sketch can bo dovclopod during 
tlio lesson with tho cooperatiou oE tbo closst it can mako for 
a highly latercaUog lesson Cor the pupils theuiaelvu tako 
part m tho doroloptneat of tbo sketch and watch it gradually 
built up bcEora tbeir own oyes. Such a runolng blackboard 
sketch is immeosoly moro valuablo ood imtiuctiro than a 
teadymado prennisbod pictoro presontod boEoro tbo class for 
. tbo pupils bavo bad no liand in its tuokiog. Besides, this 
synthetic process of developing a running sketch, of piocing 
together bits till tho complclod wholo is exposed to tbo view 
oC the pupils makes the poem tboroujiWy understood os tbo 
pupils themselves supply all Uw details, tbe teacher being 
merely an instrument in drawing them. A knowledge of 
elemontary drawing is a very valuablo asset to every teaclior 
and those who possess it sbonld exploit it to the fall. 

The Place of Silent ReaSing tn Poetry : 

Enimgli haa alieaJy been said about Uio imporlanoo and 
falno o£ good loud reading ot poetry. HhytJim ja tho soul 
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o£ pootry wbjcl? w osscaii^ly moaat; for tha oir li is oxily 
wlico Uiat rhythm is brought out and sonsoJ, only through 
its appeal to the oar, that wo cao appreciate poetry. (Seo 
p 132 ) Some say tliat tho poet suggests thoughts aud that 
those caa host be npprociaiod c^uiot uiusiDg There aro- 
ccrtoin thoughts which can best ho understood by quiet 
inodiiatiOQ. Jllusic is not oil lo oli Tiicro is somoilung of 
It but not all Silent brooding over words is also necessary, 
llus 13 tbo gist of tbo opmioa of this sclool of thought 
While what tlioy say may bo true of certain mystic poems 
and in tlie case of adults, it can hardly he trao la tbo case 
of children Mystic or meditative poems are no fare for 
cluldron and tlioy cannot bo oxpocted lo hear with their eyes 
However, certain teachers are fond of giving silent roadmg 
to the pupils immediately after they have road the poem. 
This seems entirely unnecessary Tho teacher, if he is a 
good reader, ba«, by ks reading, warmed his pupils up> hae 
creatod a particular mood Why dissipate it, why fritter 
it away by losistmg on silent reading ? ^Vby not utihze 
it by an immediate discutision on the broad facts P Why 
not otibze, ca^, this enthusiasm of the pupils? And after 
all, when you proceed to a detailed study of tho poem, 
when you discuss it, you ask pupils certain questions, answers 
to winch they find out from the poem Xo find out these ^ 
answers fiie pupils have to scan the whole poem, go rapidly 
through it, ekunming it, so to say [Ibis la a kind of ajlent 
reading and very properly fils m its place. It ig much 
more preferable to the very formal s3eut reading on uhich 
Certain teachers, very impit^erly, lasisL What we want to 
avoid m an appreciation lesson is tho needless dissipation of 
energy So, tbo steps m an appreciation lesson would be — 

(i) Jntroduclion (u) Reading hf the teacher (m) Dis- 
cussion on broad aspects ( rv ) Dalailod discnssioa — pupils go 
ranidlv over tho poem, skunming xt as it wero^ to find 
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out certaia dobils (THa a kind of alent reading). Aq>ccial 
fiiicnt leading fctep ia not necessary. Moral — formal silent 
reading aa such has no place in an appreciation Icifioo. 

poetry i Correian'en iciiA othtr ^iljccU J 

EnglUh and other eubjccla of iostniction touch ono 
another at many fcinta and, mthin certain limits, can do 
much to help one another. Thus tbero can ho a very 
living conncjion between English and History. Many of 
the historical romances, of Scott among others, oro literaturo 
as well as History. By tneonra^ng pupils to read iustorical 
novels wo aro helping tho study o! Kngli^ os well os of History. 
Hoctry has also a part to play in tho history class. History 
wriil undoubtedly gain bc^uso poetry is ono of tho best 
ways of maldog history livo again, of making alivo tho 
emotions, tho pasaons of tho past. Thus LongtoUow's *Faal 
Xlovero’a lUdo', Browning's 'Cavalier Tunes', Tennyeon's 
* Oiargo of tho light Brigodo ' bring bock tho post to 
young i>oople in a way no lastory t-ook can do. la tho 
lastory class poetry has a furllior mission as an inspiror of 
patriotUm. ‘Bulo Britannia,* Campboirs ‘The Battlo of tho 
Baltic’, Macaulay’s ‘ Tho Armada*, illuslrato tho point. Tbo 
English teacher, therefore, should bo as willing to render assis* 
ianco to tbo history teacher as tho latter should be aniious to 
aoUcit it from the former. Tho i^tory toaehor should enquire 
of tho English teacher as to Iho availability of suitahlo 
oems bearing on tho period of history ho is dealing in tho 
.083 and, if available, tho poems should bo read aloud in tho 
lass or exhibited on tho notice-board for tho pupils to tako 
hem down in their notebooks. Only such poems should bo 
hosen however, as aro of tbo best quality and aro suited to 
he pupils’ ago and capacity. 

In tho teaching oE Googpifhy, too, aich poems as 
‘Colnmbns’, ‘Ibo Discoveiy’, LoogtolWs ‘HiaKalha’, 
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jyfosefield’i ‘ Tbo Cargoes *, *The Goldea Jonraey to SamarlcindV 
can make the goograpby to^soa very vivid. In * Hiawatha * 
vre read a very graphic descnption oE the Now World* the 
nvers, Ibo forests, the ,li£a and manners of tho Red Indians 
In ‘The Discovery* wo boo tbo siaiplo savage bewildered 
and terror*stnckea at the stght of Coltimbus* stately galleons, 
a sight which his eyes never before behold In 'The 
Cargoes ’ Masefield makes the panorama oE the romauco of sea 
transportahon through the ages pass boEore our ojes Tlio 
geography teacher will be well advised to reler to tbo EnglisK 
toacber for material that he may mako aso of. 

Poolty, too, ought to find its way into the ‘Nature- 
Study * class The reading o£ Nature poems— ‘Tbo Spring ’ for 
example, —Will have a different appeal to the learners li 
will be veiy laterosiing to see bow the poet describes Nature 
at differeut times of the year Incidentally, pupils with tfaeic 
powers of observation truned and knowledge acquired during 
the * Nature Study ’ lessons may be able to judge whether 
the description in a nature poem is true to naturo and whether 
the poet has erred in his observation 

Above are suggested some of ibe ways lu which teacher? 
of different subjects can, with mutual advanUgo render, help 
to oue another and make tiie toacbiog oE thoir snbycta more 
lively. The subject itselE becomes a living thing Such 
outside aids provide new angles of vision and import interest 
lutowhat most otherwise be o mmiotonous routine However, 
there ore olivioua lundatious and it wiU be a great mistaku 
to expect too much &om a partnorship between any two 
subjects. The teacher of poetiy will remain the teacher of 
poetry and the History toacber a History teacher and neither 
can usurp Uie Eunctious of the other Tlio EogUsh master 
and the H story master avo not oxpoctoil, in the name of 
correlation, to do work which legibmately is not the r concern 
kyhat 13 wonted is not so miuAi formal corrolotion as a 
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gfcalcf 6CDSd oE coopcralioo, vrHdi vrill Buka raiwh uxclJeoLil 
corrobtiwi pr^cticaUa aod <l&drabla. 

Epilojui, 

In tbo Eorejolng pigo^ vro bnvo ilucu&setl at lengUi what 
pocrty is, wlat is iU oat^ira, wliat U Joes Cot u«, how hoit 
to appreciate poetry, liow a systcmalhs stuily oE poetry sl^uld 
1)0 ma»lo. Wo had been dwelling in ethereal regions. \Yo 
transported onrsclrcs into tlio sublitno almoopliero oE 
poetry, scnaol tho fitxiIE wHch poetry is inado oE. With 
loveront txca«l ^o eotecod tliO elirino oc Muse and 
■with wonderment and ttiil moro rovotonl alUtado gazoil at 
tbo goasamcr-Uko Eabric ot poetry, airy, puro, noblo. If, 
therefore, wo shoaU accept poetry into our hearts wo ^louU 
accept it with tho satno ^pUcIty, aosthotio pleasure, UDaEfect- 
od joy, pnri^ of cnoUvo, nohteno:3 oE d.ought and roTorcoai 
wUcb wo instincivciy felt onr&eWcs dodiaaiing aiU )0 Ccot oE 
poetry. *Ihat is almost a truism; bat bow often nogloctod 
in the teaching of poetry t Wo cannot do better tliao concludo 
this chapter in tho words oE Dover Wilson, “ Literature ^va3 

written for oojoymoot Woo bo to him wlio niakas a 

hoU oE this earthly parodiso, wIk> plants tlio fair meadows 
oE poesy with tho Uvom oE grammar, tlio briar of etymology 
and tho prickly, unappetizing tlnstlo o£ Idstorical annotation, 
■who mars tbo laco ol Dcan^ with tho mask ol learned 
triviality, so that the children conio to think oE lior, tlitir 

elder sister, as a harsh ioskniistross poetry is os tbo 

king’s daughter, nil-glorious within and her clothing of 
wrought gold ; and if sbo bo not brought with jny and 
gladness, lot the door oE tho school be closed altogether 
against her. So at least, when the children come upon her 
one day ouUide, die will wear the foco, not of an old 
enemy, bnt of a friend they liavo long been sooking.*’ 

AIm I This ideal is not always ea^ to realize, but not 
{or that should wo ceaso to aim at it. 



CHAPTER XIV 
SILENT AND OBAL READING 
Importance oj IteaAvng 

The usportancQ o£ reading is t^vo£Qld Firatly, it is a 
teiy important aspect o£ language learning It is a moans 
by -which new words are constantly acquired and added to 
the everezpandmg Tocabulaiy, and by which the associations 
o£ old words are revived and strengthenod As explained m 
the chapter on ‘ Rapid Readers ' the aim m extensive reading 
13 to provide opportunities to come across words or language 
forms already learnt The elnJy of readers mtended for 
intensive study adds to the stock of words enlarges the 
aocabulary, the study of extensive readers arranges a mooting 
vith these 'old fnends', renews their acquaintance and thus 
provides further practice in their use. Thus, from the point 
of view of language leanungt reading has a very important 
part to play. It is a direct moans of mcreasmg onr knowlodgo 
oE a language, and of enri chin g our vocabular) 

Secondly, reading is also unportaot *13 a tool of educa* 
tiou It IS a means of gathering information, knowledge 
A man cannot travel very for on the road to knowledge 
without reading Reading loads to knowledge and thus 
to culture. It has been said tiat culture is reodmg, that 
wollroadnoss i3 synonymous with culture Tho books wntten 
by tho ‘mighty minds of old* bold m thorn the treasury of 
the world’s EuiU'total of knowledge, the accumuktod cxpcncnco 
and wisdom of ages recorded by generations of competent 
tbnkors. They are the golden key Hat unlocks for you the 
vast treasure house of knowlodgo in all its hrancLo?. They 
make you ‘a citizen of all nations, a ooQten)|>oniry of all 
ages*. All this knowlodgo, over growing, boa there waiting 
(o bo gaUiorod by ono who knows l.ow to gather tt,-~tba 
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reader. Tlas, in ili Eoccnd aipoct, that c£ gatl^cring ta* 
Conaafioa oc kud’Klfidgen reading U of oren gxiatbcr iiDfor- 
tance, Tbcro aro booka tbal deal vrith orery conccivaWa 
branch of human activity. T5i«ro aro aUo magaancs and noN'‘4' 
papers. Wtat an inexhanatihlo field to Lrowso in ! It U in tU« 
scccQil aspect reading is pursued after scboolt In adult 
life. Tc’ry;;rftcnj in many cases, it U also pursued for tho 
phsisuro it aSonia, for Iho rocrcaUoo it provides to a jaded 
mind. 

To sum up, reading enables us lo increase our know* 
ledge of a language by fixing the vocabulary alroady aci^utrcd 
and by enlargiog it; and secondly it introduces us to the 
-vast treasure house of koonledgo and enables us (o oequiro 
it. It can aho bo a pleasurable relaxation for the mlod. 
So much for tho imporianco of reading. We may now turn 
to a coosidcratloa aud xelativo advantages, tancUoos of tho 
two types of rcadiag—aiknt atul oral. 

StUnt Jitading and Oral Jitading, 

As stated above, reading can bo pursued with two ainrs, 
the linguistic one, i. o. Iccrcafiog tho vocabulary, and the 
knowledge aun. There is the third one, that of reading for 
pleasure. AU the threo are very often intcroounectod in 
practice. It Is usaally said that oral reading is more suited 
to the early stage than to an advanced stage ami that it is 
most valnablo from tho liogoisfic point of viow; or that 
silmt reading best answers the purpose when ono is reading 
to acquire information or for pleasure. These can only bo 
broad generalizations and one cannot with any definiteness 
assign to each its cxclosivo sphere. It will ho useful to tako 
each in turn sad examine its atility. 

Oral Readaig. 

Oral reading is tbo foundatioQ to any other typo of 
toadiag. Wo lave already seen m an earlier chapter tbo 
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process oE langaage learning. After tho stages o£ hearing, 
snbconsclous understanding nod nrticnlatlon or speech comes 
flja recognition and reading of words and sentences. At 
first the process of reading might be slow and difficult for 
the pupils hat with practice they come to acquire speed 
and facility in reading. Thus a start witb oral reading is 
made in the lowest standard whore the learning o£ Engilsb 
begins. It Is continued throughout the school course though, 
with increasing facility and speed, filcnt reading is introduced 
in the later stages. 

Again, nothing is moro important in these days of car<N 
less pronunciation than to cocourngo the correct speaking 
of Ungli&h. Throughout ibo school coutso this aim must bo 
steadily kept in riew. Oral reading helps groatly to reaUzo 
tins aim. In addition to speech practice gained by way of 
oral discussion on texts, oral computition, debates etc, wherein 
the teacher will relentloasly bnst on correct pronunciation, 
reading aloud offers farther oppertuuitins for correct epcocU' 
prnctico. The teacher roads tlio passage aloud and the pupiU 
imitate him All Uie lessons in the text should bo read 
aloud under the suporruioa of the tcachor not only by 
four or firo good readers but by ©very individual pnpil. 

It should bo (ho aim of every school to tcocli every 
pupil to read aloud audibly, dearly and mtolligeotly, that 
is, in sympathy with the subject matter. Unfortunately the 
reading of Indian pupiU loaves much to bo desired. They 
cannot oven road a group of words togethor. Tlioy rood 
word by word, uttering oacb word in •isolation aa if ono 
word Iiaa no connextion wiUi the word that foKowa it or 
baa preceded lU A word is not a unit of tliouglit. For 
the moaning to be intoUigiblo cortain words must bo read 
in groups. A phraso or a moaniogful group of words is ti>o 
umU Tlus {act must bo driven homo into Uio minds of the 
pupils. So in roadiDg aloud corroct phrasing or groufnug of 
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\iotdi to ba pcooQUQCol in oaa hcentli U c[ uimwt irafor- 
taoco, A wrong grouping can not only pr our eari but U 
can also vioUta tbo sca&a wHch Iba writer meani to convoy. 
It vs taVing inoxcusaUo liberties wilii Uo laoguago. Tho 
popila must bo ^»wn wi:ofo to pause, which wonis aru to 
bo pronounced logolhcr* on what wonU is ifco einpl-ids to 
ixs laid. TliC Icacbcr** rwpondhUUy is very great in U;u 
respect as iho pupils look upon him for goUance. By 
reading aloud correedy ho sl^uld show Ijow to rea*l clearly, 
naturally, in sympailiy with the sabjccbmalter, shunning 
filmed, affected or arUGcul moUiods. Stagoy, poJantio spocch 
alter tlio manner ol a theatrical elocutionist is not tlvo samo 
thing as good reading and must, tbereToro, bo avoidod.- 
Correct reading is a matter of correct emphasis. If 
tho reading is to possess a living <iQaUty It must bo markoil 
hy right emphasis. It is empliasls maiidy tlat gives li£o to 
spoken language. 

AVo iiavo already noted in cm oarllor paragraph lUo 
importance oE oral rcadiug as an aid to correct pronunciation. 
Xnoguago cannot ba separated from fiound. l^aoguago is- 
spcecb. If wo want to Icam Boglblj wo must speak it to 
loam it, and let us S(>cak it in tho way it is spoken, tho 
nativo’a way. The correct inlonatiou, tho correct empbasis- 
moat bo acquired. Very often tho sound endows tho words- 
with a meaning, a iradiUonal liallow, an emotional appeaV 
winch must suffer greatly with any variation from acscopted 
practice. 1£ wo speak another people^s langnago wo must 
speak it as they do; wo bavo no right to niispronounco it. 
It is dosocratiog tho langangc, violating its spirit and iia 
iutelli^biUty. The teacher must know correct pronunciation 
himself and train Ha pupfla in pronouncing words correctly 
whilo reacUng. How many teachers taUo the trouble oE 
lefeiring to Pronoun<^g Dictionaries— that by Daniel Jonos 
is an authority on the snbject, and almost any rospoctabla 
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dicUonary gives hints on prommciation— and ascertain the 
correct pronancmtion of words F If they do and compara 
the pronunciations given therein with their own (hero will bo 
many a diSiUusionment Chances are that inanj of their 
pnpls Will in later life hare occasions to meet with and 
talk to Englishmen, or have opporhimties to proceed to 
England for study, Lnsmess or pleasure. If iLeir minds have 
not been disillosioned oE incorrect prononciations acquired 
m early life, thanks to teachers whose own pronunciations 
leave much to bo desired, one can visualize the consequences 
both tragio and comic 

Needless to say, pupils eboold be made to read only 
wLit has been thoroughly understood It is only tlen that 
their reading will bo rendered intelligible Reading aloud at 
sight la always a diSicult process. X£ you ask a pupil to read a 
passage which ho has not understood you make bun face a 
double task — to understand the passage by himself and to read 
it such as would bo lotoltigiUe to others. Both the tasks 
cod miserably m failure Wttbout a prenous understanding 
of the passage the popd wiU not know where to pause, or 
whoro to lay ciupliasis. As wo have already noted, it is 
emphasis xnamly that gives life to a spoken language, makes 
it inloUigible, and nght emphasis can come only from undor- 
standmg Even where a passage has been understood previous 
to a roodmg of it, pupda should be allowed to read it Uirough 
to thcmaelvos before being reqairod to rood it aloud llbis 
will enable them to master tbo mere mechanical difficulties 
of reading and by giving tbcm a sense of conUdcnce will 
render their roodiog fluoat and improssivo* 

All the 'lessons’ in the English Text appointed for a 
class must be read aloud first by tlie teoeber and tlica by 
o>cry mdividuol pupil Tlus is especially treo m Uio case ot 
poetry Much of tbo cbonn of poetry— its rhytjan, the music 
-ot wonis~nill escape us if we do not read it aloud There 
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ato aUo other yiccca oE Utocaluro wUicli dopcod upon eouod 
cmphasva tor their tffcct. Great spoocheSj orationa* debates, 
sermons and other riuatoncal efforts Ddl under this class. It 
\a as speeches that Uioy (irol catuo into existence bcfoco they 
passed into Utoraturo. They were meant to mtlucuco, persuade, 
sway their audience and the speaker used all the orator’s 
art at bis command To recapture the samo ahnosjhero, to 
recreate tlie samo effect, tJioy must ho road aloud in 
such a vfay as to gl^o to every word or sentence m them, 
its true meaning and emphasw Scenes from Sh.ikc‘=peato or 
from other dramatists’ works, ono-act plays, must bo road 
aloud to bo enjojoj Or belter, it will both bo instrucUvo 
and mterealiQg lE solcctod pupib enact the roles o£ the dra>' 
matis personca la the pWy 'Ibe enacting o£ liUlo phys at 
the time o£ the Annual Soaal is new b^mmg increasingly 
common Man> pnpiU reveal surprising ability to speak 
and act well Such perCcrmances serve to raise Lho general 
standard o£ articulation It u also a good pbn to mstituto 
rcadmg pruca £oe oach staodard l7ot only aro they a 
valoablo aid to reading bat they aro also a stimulus to 
correct uttcranco and Ibo giving o£ Jhrir b&st by tho pupils 
Good reading very often depends upon tho Icmd oE 
malenal that we ask pupils to road A wrong choico o£ 
malomt can lead to bad ununagmatuo reading though tho 
fault IS attributed to the weakness of the pupil Poorly 
wntlon stuff is liard to road and rcsnlls in an utter lack 
oE interest Reading such poor stuff becomes a boro inst ad 
of a pleasure, a task rather than a ploasurablo anUcipatioa 
Tor allbougb the pupil will read almost anylhmg wheiv 
commanded by bis master to do so wo must aim at 
volunt.'iry effort. ^Vo roust create an eagerness to read, and 
see fliat Cbo moU\o Eorce comes from (he pupil a own ploasuro 
and pndo m a duo tender ng o£ a passage This oagomtss, 
this motive Eoi*c<j, this mierost wiU not be forthcoming lE tbo 
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fitnffi to bo road is dolJ, UBiospiriog or c]umsy in construc- 
tion Long involved conslrnclions, passages containing too 
much detailed informatiOQt use o£ too many difficult or 
archaic vfords, and passages containing much abstract thought 
can be depended npon to Avean ovon an ardent reader Crotn 
hi3 loTo of reading* It has bean stated above that tbo 
“wbolo of tho appomtoJ text should bo road aloud by tho 
pupls Unfortunatoly not all the extracts included in text' 
books are above criticism from the point of view of interest 
and general suitability to the loaroers for whom they are 
inleodcd. In this adfimposed task of selecting extracts 
for hi3 projected antholo/^ tiie compiler is influenced by 
conventions, personal prejudices, the extent oI his acquaintance 
-with English liteniurs and limitations consequoot upon it* 
his own literary judgment, and almost every consideration 
other than the interests and needs of the learners But 
sometimes bo is mercifnl m that ho includes more extracts 
than are likely to bo read in a year* The toacbei coDComed 
will do well to exorcise bis own judgment la selectmg^ 
passages for study. 

Lastly, wo may consider some of the factors thit can 
promote good reodiug. Ibe pupil’s posture while readiog 
must be attended to Stondiog properly and bolding the 
book at a distance of about eighteen inches make tho 
plysical Side of reading (east exhausting and as such wdl 
claim a tbonghtful teacher’s attenlion He will also give 
hints as to the pitch of voice, tho pace, tbo voice pauses, 
and the like Again, the pupil fabould be madol' to stand 
before the class and read He should be made to fcol that 
ho IS reading not primarily for the teacher but for the rtholo 
class The knowledge tint bo is reading for an attentive 
and critical audience gives a different colour to the reading. 
He feels the need to be distmct, andible and latclligiblo. 
While a pupil is reading rdoni] to a dose, lie Jailer should 
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not bo loading m their books but should look at tlio reader 
and ■'satch and heat him reading Tho reader vriU thus como 
to £cel hi3 responsibility and pat forth his besL Wo thus 
aiouso in die reader tho commumcativo instmct (bocauso 
ho la reading for an audience, his claa ), tho creative or 
cooalructivQ loatinct which seeks ovotflow through oxprossion, 
and the lOatinct of sclMisplay ( because be is oxbibitiog to tbo 
class bis acbiovemont ) ( Al»> see pp 30-31 ) 

Tho standard of reading aloud, allbough iroproving, is 
still inexcusably low With proper direc ions from ibo teacher, 
who bimsolE must bo an exccHent reader, as regards posluro, 
Toicoi audibility, pauses nod emphasis, and with tbo selection 
of good reading materials ea^ enough for the pupils to bo 
intorestod m— % lolerablo measure of proficjcncy m this 
direction is not di&cult of attammont What is important 
13 that the teacher should bocome olivo to bis dniy of tram* 
log this popils to road aloud 

To sum up,— (1) Ixiud roadug is tho fonndalton to 
silent reading (2) It begins when longuago learning begins, 
i e in tbo first standard and is continued throughout tho 
school course (3) It promotes a proper prouociation of words and 
correct speech practice ( 4 ) It makes language more intelligible 
by means of proper jiauses, stresses and emphasis, (5) It 
should come after the passage to be read has been under- 
stood (6) Speeches, orations, plays otc are proper material 
for loud reading ( 7 ) It also de^iends for success on proper 
materul,— poor sti^ resulting in lack of urge to read, or 
interest (8) Posture of the reader etc should bo attended 
to (9) The pujii should read for tho class and not for the 
teacher ( 10 ) Heading prizes should bo instituted ( II ) and 
lastly, that the teacher lamsclf should bo a good reader and 
Bbouitt instruct his class in the art of good reading A 
special reading lesson or two should be taken after an 
extract has been thoroughly studied The pupil’s reading 
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sliOuU bo irocoJoJ by Uo itucltcr'a model rcodia^. 
( 12 ) riio rcciUug ot (Jw CO | roM p>oco4 ( rouioUd go<^ 
nnJ laciJonWly good rijaJiog Tbo mcinonxiog 
und nxtUug ot ««Ioctoil jroso paa&igtio draws nttcntion 
to U )0 rli>Um, tlo [vituus and Urn uiijboMS ot >anoQ» 
tuodob oE i n„}ab scatottcos, as such ihoy aro ccoinhalory 
to good rcadmg aud dcsorto oncouragcmcot 

•Stanii lertii^ Beforo ] roccodtrig to n considoraboa o£ 
Silent Itoadmg vtq must Itoro inako n noto ot a common 
onougli clofoct of ^pecc}l, namely, ttammenog Igoonoco or 
indiltorcnco, po&iUy boUi. Imo led umny teoebers to n neglect 
ot thoso untoittmvlos wlio aro entirely left to tlcmsolvcs 
Coruidorcd locorablo the defect was oorcr mmitgatod into 
and TTOs left to *curo itself Cnrofnl mvcstigaboos, both 
ph>siologic.'vl nnl ps^chologcalt bavo shown Ujat Uo dofoefe 
( it IS not a disoaso ) con bo atinbotoj to ( 1 ) no inborooi 
detect m tbo toniution of ^ocal organs, or (2) faulty inu»- 
cuUf movement* The first ot tbeso-Caolly articnlatory 
a|)paratu»~is oo mbora pl^mcal defocb Cores can somoUmes 
lx) odoctod m certain cases by skilled surgical treatment 
OUers more obstinate typo, aro beyond oco of a surgeon 
skill and noUuog can bo done for such unfortunates except 
oxtcnding to them our sympaUiy Happily such cases of 
xongomtal dotonnUy of >oc3l organs oro not many It is 
raUicr tbu other fypo ot etammoruig, that duo to faulty moscobir 
moTcmonts, that is usually mot with and found m the majority 
of COSOS rius faulty muscular movument is duo to ( 1 } 
physical woakuc&s consoqueot upon eauciatieo of body (2} 
Dorvoos weakness duo to a generally debibtatod frame, 
and ( 3 } an orerpresent * supenonty complex ’ , that ts, a 
I ainEul coascioa-noss of tbo supenonty of others OTor oneself 
and a correspond ng senso of oao*s own mtcnonly or limila 
tions. Sad) subjects aro alwayaoxtromolyf elf-con raous m the 
prosenco of otl ars and aro comtantly hauntwl by the fear o£ 
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rivUcule. Tlcy uro esttcmdy for tho iiuaj'iwiy scns-j of 
feliaam and morlvGcatiou bs a powerful jlctorrcnt to any iniliativc 
or lo tt Eucccsitul coinylclloa of it. They aro foruvcr jiaitifully 
•waro of tl.eir iiuaj'iD.iry lailUigsnnd dread that e^erj’ venture 
oEtlicir:* \\Ul be jj^rocteil with Jorisson. Diffidcnco bora of tlu-> 
c^c^i^^esonl fear of ridjctilo effectively proventa them from 
any voluntary effort in public, and when U;oy aro inado to 
toad, t\» nctvoua strain and tbo muscular tsvUchings attendent 
tHKin it result in fallcring. If these faulty nmtcular move- 
ments aro continued for any lengtli of timo tlioy tend to 
hahiluate, requiring correspondingly piolongcd efforts at 
« ndicatioQ. With llio cauacs of stnmnicring known, tlio 

expedients to a euro imbcalo tlicmseWos. Thoy arc, ( 1 ) 
Xho underlying fear and nervousness must first bo remov- 
ed. Xlio victim should, by encouragement and approval of 
Ilia efforb*, be undo to realize bis own cajiabilltlcs and 
potential powers. Gently )ct assuredly bo diould bo mado 
to feel tl^it ho i» luemally aiul intellectually tho equal of 
this classmaiea, in no way lolurlor to thcui but oven superior 
so far as certain things aro concerned. Wo must rovoalliiui 
to himself; ho must bo mado to know himself A patient 
<uU sjnipatlioUo teacher will also try, by means of gentle 
perauasivo questioning, to Jnvcsligalo and ascertain what in 
vha bogioning led to llio Eorntalion of this selE-doprecating 
ftcmlcncy. Perhaps ho will uoearlli from lln» boy*j> uncon-cioiis 
some incident in which a foolish ami thoughtless remark by 
tho father or tho mother or ti.o teacher or any other adult 
must have greeted tho scn'itivc boy’s honest efforts at self- 
cxpresalon. Finding bis licst efforts condemned Ui ridicule 
and presented with unfavourable comparisons oE himself wUli 
others, there U Uttlo womler tkvt the hoy persuaded himself 
‘ct* Tftx.'wpi.'Ui'uurs -qinirtma '(K.hiinisd&. ve» ‘iTot-. lirtiie could t'lic 
offender Ime realized tliat by his seemingly innocent retnarki 
12 



nervousness iU boy slould oo encouraged to read alond in 
\ rivito eitbor aloao or wiUi a friend beCoro being ini lo to 
road to oU^rs (1) It baa bc<m tound tHt an in^ulcnco 
on noac bre \t\iing and jiroton^cd cscrcieos m tU-adj deep 
breathing vro greatlj beneficial, as aucli, they fcl ould be tried 
(3) IE tbe boy gets into difficulty \!vtb parlicnlar sounds 
an I consonants, eeial cscrci c» into them should bo rosortc I 
to (6) A markedly tbyllinuc speech con idcnbly rcilueos 
'“taramer lie bay si ould, tliercforo, bo encourage I to 
xrcilo a good deal of vtr o or even proso jassages in *’ 
sing ong fa liion “ A '^t^adj rbylbm rapjed out ontbodc'-k 
during pcoch mil go far to euro mild casca, and, if thi 
beat can bo mainbincd by tVo pupil bimsolf, so much tho 
better ” (Tomkin^on) (.7) ^Seedless lo say, tho victim 
should noaer bo laughed at, ridiculed or made to feel small 
Tho ttacler should do all ho can to encourage him m I is 
bravo efforts to overcome tho defect Ho should also impress 
u^ion ilo minds of the rest of tho boys m tho class tlw 
nccceait), uay llw dutj, of being sympathetic towards their 
Ivaplo's comrade ( S ) Of course, miraculous results cannot 
Iks expected Even witli the boat inteotions m tlie world 
ail I tie most ‘‘ympathelic and encouraging attitude a 
reasonably satisfactory improvement must take some time 
In the case of obstioato ca«e3 of persistent stammering, 
expert advico and treatment m a reputable clinic are indicated 
Sde U Heading 

Silent reading must always come after oral reading It 
IS only when pujiU know bow to road aloud Uiat tlieyshoull 
lie isl cd to read silently lleodmg is a cotrplei process It 
coordinates two activities or procosjes, firstly, the mechainsu 
of rca hug i e recogmzing tiia words from tbeir spelling and 
then uttenng them, and secondly, understanding the sense of 
tl 0 wor Is and seutencos rood For, all reading to bo intolli 
gent, must bo accompanied tlio understanding of what is 
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lead rho it will bo v mcinmJoM \ ibllo, -i mcro Hrl ing 
at print Wo ill scoiow in tl o beginning pupils try slowly 
an I pimfiilly to "icm tacli wor t, compro’ cni it, tmd tl on utter 
it. Ihoir roiling is puuEully slow ml hlonotis for tloj 
li\o not yet icqnirol a mistory over tl o incclnn oil proco a 
o£ quck roc.ogmtion o£ worls As sion is tie 
lupilsaro iblo to locogoizo vvorJs faster tlnn tlioy cm 
pronounco tlion wo can give tlon silent rciJing It 
riroly tint pupils aquira tins si ill or ability cirlier tl in lu 
tho tliird standard Silent reading* tlicreforc, slionld bo sot 
from tbo £)irtb stanlirj onwards and never provioua to it. 
We fin 1 teachers sotting silent rci ling to i up Is m seconlind 
Ihir 1 slin hr Is and fondly 1 oping for answers to objectives 
whcli tho7 write on tl o blicl board Deprived of tho idvan- 
tigo of tie teachers reading anl left to tbcmsolves thoj 
strugglo on with tbo silent roidiog, toaafuDy trying to lecog’ 
ntzQ each word siugl> ami comprohoDd its meaning and 
then grouping tho words together-m tl a sentence— to understand 
tie meaning of the whole scnteoco There still romams tho tisl^ 
of understanding the general import of tie passage and find 
out or guess at tlie answers to tbo objectives provi led by 
the teacher One or two bngbt pupils may bo able to tio 
it but their acluovement is not rcprosentativo of that of the 
rest of tie cliso How much belter if the teacher loiusclf 
leads the passage ilouJ anl by lus impro sue reading, marked 
b\ proi er intonation jinse®, stresses lud emphasis hcl|S tlo 
pupils to 1 better and quicker nnderstaadjng of U e pi'sngo 
than would be possible m the case of silent road ng I Hiving 
llus paved tho way to tho understanding of tho } assize lie 
should then sintigifaway pltragoutto t discussioQ oa it Silent 
read ng can at times bo a fetish I have known teacl ers 
who, even when tley hays read tbo passage aloud, sot silent 
raadiug of tie same and proceed to write oljectives on tho 
ackhoard Valuable time is tins lost anl m tho nieanwhilo 
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tilo ontljoslasin, tbo mool, which llotoichcr has by hi3 gooil 
roiihng aroubod in 1‘is pupIU, h dis-ipiteii, ErjUeral away. 
■\Yiiy not utiVuo tills inooil iinmi‘inl>*ly by proceeding ibrcclly 
to tbo »U> 2 n"Ion on tbo pte>v«o? 'flie'C toicheri wlw cUng 
so pitiCully to silent Toadmg loao ^‘obt oE tbo tact tli it tlicy 
aro kro tiealing with a Eonign tongue and tbit wl creas the 
study o£ the vernacuhr can admit oE silent reailing even 
in tbo first stan^lard tUn Svuuo cannot bo true in tlio case 
oE tbf' study oE EnglUu 'ilio pupirs. acquaint mco with and 
proCeioucy in the use oE tbo niotber-tonguo must naturally 
ba vastly supcrlar to tbcir luiowicdgo o£ Eogbsli. To iudulgo 
iu a comparison, tlio atlaimncnU m English oE a boy in tlio 
Eicst standard oE a UigU School aro roughly oE tbo tamo 
lo>el as tlioao oE a boy in aeroacuhr stanJan] lit iu bis 
mother tongue. Honco, while silent re idiug m tho moUicr- 
tOQguo can bo sot oven Crom llio Eirat btmdardi it should 
not be set m EnglUb tiU aElur tlo third standard. 

Oral reading dmimisbos aa wo go to the higher standards 
aovl IS frogTos.'V\ely supplemented and In some cases sub- 
stituted by silent reading. This does not mean that there is 
no silent reading m tlio lower standards at all. Hero wa 
kavo a modified form of sileot roadiDg, cot full-bjoodcd bat 
occasional and incidental. There i9 a certain Eorm oE silent 
reading oven m tbo first standard. ^VhQ^ pupils reco-mlzo 
a word written on a blacUboard. bcEoro pronouncing vt, or 
when tloy silcuUy road a couinumd or direction wntten on 
a ]>lacard and obey it, what is it but a luuil of silent read- 
ing? Various devices are used to tram pupils in tho lower 
stand irda m reading silently. Soroetimcs the teacher exhibits 
placards to bis pupils and gives them three or four minutes 
in wlicli to read tlie vos ructions printed on thorn and obey 
tlicm. Ttio M igio liietBcn, too, can bo utilized to fla«h commands 
or itisiTocuons on tho screen. In tho ^llonroa Teats, extensively 
employed in America, one oE the de\icu-i la to present 



jiin^ruli.’J along ^vlU^ crtt'im jticsf ona b anng on tbcni 
ilo jujiU hi\o lo rrul tlo |ir'igrsjlj 3 inJ unJcrImo tlio'O 
%\ortN in tho jiri^niJiS lint nro amwcrs 1 > llo qucvlioa* 
Dr \\ &t 1 la also frame I Mnii r It^ta fcjited to Indim 
}u]ils au! ticir Io\pI of attammcfit Xlu®, a feaclor oin, 
1 } Midi doMCos tram lu jujiU ^nlualh m bdent rcihn„ 
ills wiW form 0 jrejanton tor tlo 0*1101001 sil nt reading 
ff ngulvr texts and non-<lctailod toxts to bo prcscnloJ later 
\ct ll 1 leader in the lower ftamlanls sboull not illow 
Im cntinsasni to ran away with Its dKrction It is ritJwr 
d fliciilt to nnl 1 dildren m Iho lower stan lanls real 
fciltiill} It tlo t( idler fnls tiat Uo jiijils do not make 
umob loalwaj wiUi tbur nlent reading U eloull create 
intcrc&t m t o u ait r ba rcaiing U aloud, giving explanation 
liort iiid tloro Aflcrwarl* questions may lo asked just to 
make thsm recollect wl t tlo} bavo loan] auJ real Silent 
reading in tic lower st nlirds will thus bo occasionak 

incidental an 1 not term i icgular feature in every textual 
It-sson 

To sum up ‘ilcnl road ng can co no only after oral 

reading, only after tlo tnnm„ m articulation has fairly 

advanced, only aft r tbo iiioclunism of oral S{ oedi is gono 
througl Oral rcalmg n u t bo jrect,drnt to sil nt reading 
Silent reading may lio irogroisvely resorted to from the 
fourth staolard onwards 

Lot us DOW consider the factors ti at s lent rea 1 ng 

involves. Of tl esc speed and couiprchena on are both impor 
taut Hfcre sliced will oat couiirclension can ie of no use 
Heading is not mere recognition of the wr tten synlols. It 
IS 111 intellectual tboogl t-gettm„ activity On tl o otl er hand 
taluDg t me to comprcheml tl e nt<.aiiing of every word 
retards sjeed Bolh Uicsc factors iru inter ItpcnJoot You 
cauDot lead more than ei^t pa^es from Nunn in an hour 



roTtl in iho 'auio penoi]» Ccniprcl tlu, I’ekrnuina 

jH-Ci}. IE tho subjcct-nialler is id ono )ou lan rtid 

'•jceih^y. Con'or*e1)» jurnlowa** l!iou^l» it nu% 
umkratinilin^; is a\iio luliimiuii hs f^cul. Sii*^cv1, to vjiuo 
«sttut, iUps tcuipri.l'oiv ion fclov. rculm^ cornea i« 
oE projwr, U.lUr ll ou^Ut*^i ttm^. jou rra! fwt, tl o 

diEEercat ukai or tlo a-ijK'Cts irubron^lt 

tOj'eibcr bott«.r and f\uicker Ho doer tlo or 

Uou^hta aro brought to^u tin r, tlo boUtr tij» un Kratan IiUjj- A 
tu>t \wll prove lla conttntiou. A‘k a boy to read a passago 
'‘lowly and inako lum imwcr some rckv mt quoslions 11 oi 
uA Imi to read anotlcr oE c^jual diltltul*} rapid!) 

and mswer (luuti ns ou lU It will bo found tl at rcadiDc; 
rapidly las boljHjd lun to answer bclkr tl m when bo read 
tlo si) Sliced, tlerdore, wo be UU« as one oE tU auU 
to good coni(rUv:tsioa Wo cannot miku a px^aago easier, 
wo must Uko It aa it is. But we cm inako pupib 
underbtand it better b) rapid silent reading Hero wo v}| 0 ul 1 
uoto dovTQ and understand tijo term ‘fixation*, ‘lixations* 
aro II 0.0 periods 0 ! pansts wbicb wo make or obseno 
between ibo stopping and moving oE tho eye Wbdo sc.ann- 
mg a Imo wo allow onr cyo to dwtll on each wor i, bo it 
ever Eor a fraction of a second, betoro proceeding to tlo 
next one, oar o)o loja, so to speak, from word to word 
This interval between tlio stopping oE tho e )0 and tlo mov- 
ing of it IS termed ‘fixaboo* In slow reading there aro 
longer fixations In rvpul reading the number and duration 
oE fixations aro and should bo le.6encd Pupils should be 
encomaged to pek np more words dunng tho short space 
oE each fixation Proper trammg will achiovo this desired 
object IE wo can give them tlus training wo sliall have 
dono by them a good thing 

Silent reading ought to be rapid reading Words o£ 
cour'e, need not he pronounced , nor la jt necessary to know 
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tlo mcanmg of cvcrj wonl It is cnovgh il wo g t at tlo 
Cfutnl idea of a inragraplj "We tmiply scan and skini 
llnoUoli tie uniter Umu portant worcla arc ‘■Icncd over 
Wo take m a larger number oc woi Is at a glance andtlua 
iediico the amount of time rtonircl for reading Ills results 
jn more speed Comirtbenion need cot rtifler, for, as las 
alieaJj been slatel, [ svclmlogio il teats Java prorci tliat there 
js a correlation betuern ^pel.tl and coniprchoasiou can 

read fa't and unicr tan I tlo ina(t<r well fc the same lime, 
ratler wo must road faster to understand belter ’ 

^\o can lero uoto down whero silent reading can be 
legitimately and cfi!ecti\ely enij loyed — ( 1 ) Recognition ot 
a\ords written on tlo blackboard and oboying tlo commanda 
or directions ea.lible(i oo a |IaCiirJ This is done in tlo 
first standard. ( 2 ) In a proso le son m tl e bi^l er standanl- 
froin standard fourth onward^pupls may bo guen silent read- 
ing with objeclue* Tlo objectives arc ire-entcd to llio class 
whch reals a pas^gc silently lo gra«p its jui[ort and finl 
out ansneis to tiem bdent reading ^ouid bo really 

vilcnt and tlo c)a«s*ioom slould not bo filled with an 
audiblo buzz as each {ujil reads aloud to limscif " (3) 
Wliero extensive r<adert> are u I o up m tlo class silent 
reading is inrariably emp ovt 1 XI e teacl er as! s tl o class 
to real 'ilcnlly a partict lar poriion from tlo book and 
gall er answers to certain Que^tons wlacb ]o wnbs ou tho 
blackboard along with ccitam difficult words an 1 tUiresihna 
tioDS ( See p 71 73, Tl o conduct ot 11 n id reading m tl o class ) 
After the sieut reading answers to t{ o c^ueatiOns arc lOTitcd 
rurtlicr qucsiions other lliao tlo objeeJms miy also Iw pot 
to a-^rtam whotler the yupils lavii undcr-tool tlo ) asr.i^o 
In tic case of rapid rca era tint have liccii rocon lucu knl 
Cor rcahng at homo or m tLo library blent rciliUj, u, of 
course, employed XI o tcoclicc may a«I pupils to read » 
v>bolo chapter or two at homo and questions may Lo asked 



on Ul subji'cl tnatlf>r tn ch'i "nl pnjul^ aslvffl to gi'o 
f-borl feumiuatic*- \ ntitiplo ui client tcntlittji a U^t 

iibouUl procc-od fait la pOvCihli con'^iitmt with a 
] rop r unlcrsfanhnj; oB tl» passig* It tnitu tlioin m 

npdlj }.ra.pmg iho inoiiun^ of Uo jvrmt*i-l rt‘i%'iluo 

li a m scnin^ s a tnn'-itton '•lep from «li'i ‘rapid' studj 
oi a trat im kr l\ o gm lanco <Ea tcacliar to rfladinjj \viU<QUt 
liH assistance, wlicli ssill 1>ft ‘ho l»inl oE ruidmg h» is lilwcU 
to puts 10 m ndnll Inc. (^) All library realms must l« 
silent reailing Tiio I ibnrj and Uo Heading Hooiii onglit 
to bo cl ractonred by ajMrsihng atmo pbero of scholarslip 
and dignifictl ‘'ikncc In the sanctified ntnio«phoro of (}o 
UliTary, noiso of any kind is taboo and peace reigns siiproino 
Eicn ti 0 consnlations iritli tho librarian are carricl on ma 
ho^hed undertone ^ as not to di'-lutb tlo reailors. Pupis 
must bo trained to a strict ob^eiaanco of tlieso rtilo« Tloy 
sVoul I be made to rcabio Ibat tbo library op a rca ling 
loom 13 not a lounge or a Common Hcom and Uat the 
moment tlioy put a atop imilo its precincts nil convor^alioti 
'‘lioul Ifrco^o Tbo library is n place for silent raiding anl 
(\uict meditntvvo study an I nothng 'iiould bo suffcrcl as 
ift Id ely to desecrato its g.anctii> ( 4 ) Reading for 

plc.as.ura or relaxation is of tlo tvpn of silent reading Such 
roadiug does not constiCito a tasl but is indulged m for the 
pleasure it yiel Is Kovel«, humorous woikfl, maga2ine‘'a 
ncw«paper 3 aro liglt reading anl aro r«ad m silcnco pcrliajs 
m X favounto cosy claw or m tlo yielding eoCtnoss of a bed 
Ono wonts to rel ix and loud roidmg at such a timo will bi 
jvrrmg to the nerves ( 5 ) Heading for knoalodge When 
one v-anC to gadior Imowlclgo or mrorniation bo does so by 
reading several hooka on llio subject in which he is interestoil 
llus tvpe ofreailing ts contiaued tirou^hout life It 13 
8 liolat 3 tea bug All tins reading i* siknt re.iding ( p ) 
Uoforea 0 r-aho^ Rafort.ii.0 reidmg » silent railing O/i, 



rpfers dictionano=>, cncyclopao hxs. Year BooLs, antiiologie®, 
or ottier works Theso aw read m silence because tlio 
information that is sought is require I for oneself and is not 
to be comcnunicatoti to an audienet ( 7 ) In the D ilton 
Finn ot study subject rooms or 'laboratories' rcplaco tio 
conventional classrooms JDach ‘laboratory' is fitted upiorlbo 
study of that particular subject and all books dealing with 
the subject are placed there Pupils wlio have ass gnments to 
work out in anj particular subject enter the subject room 
and gather inforniation from the books therein provide I 
This readng is slent leading Each pupil worls at lus 
own pace and might be roading a different book from that 
read by othprs Oral reading by all is obviously not practi- 
cable (S) In lessons organized on tvhat is I no«a as the 
‘aupervisedstudy' metiol teacher distnbutcs books or other 
intterul to luspu^ds and oska dioffi to gatlior certain informa 
ticio from them on certain pomls proiidoJ by huu Pujila 
read these books and silcnilj gadicr i' o ro'jnircd inlorinatioa 
Or Ibe tcicler may divide his class into two or morag(OU]» 
ind i^ot a different task to oacbi hmself supervising Uicir 
activity in \sorkioo it out Eo roahog incidental to t!o 
completion of this task mu^ti bo silent reading (9) All 
adult reading is of tLo silnnt reading tjpc 

Tlio advanbigos wbicb silent realing ollors o\er oral 
rea]m„ are (1) Silent reading is ‘•pctuly reading (J) It 
IS alao better rcaling It enables bettor, quicker tlouglit- 
gcltng (3) In many situations, discus. cd above lolibnri 
re iding, reference reading, reading under tlio D dlon PI m 
or tie Suporvisuil S u iy inotbod, etc— -silent reading is ibo 
only rcaling possible (d) Ho moat important adianfa^o 
t at It offers over oral reading is that it alloits each cl i! I 
to ^0 at its own pace Roccot cijenincnla zo foiytljolog) 
Javo sbotvii tiriit Ucru aro wjdo jo Iividual iJiffiua-nccs between 
diilcrcnt children ns rc^irds n co<al dovelopincnt. Biff rent 
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pnpih o£ U 0 samo ago aro at iltffcrent stages o£ intollLcto'il 
atlammont. TVo Intelligent Quol tnt iliiters from clnl'l to 
cKM alUonsb oE t'o aimo age. 'fliero la no sncIi tlang w 
in ‘average’ pupil P^-ycIology haa exploded Uo idea. *11 is 
<h''pmtj between the latelloctual level o£ one clilil and 
anoUier la also reflected in tie matter o£ reading an«lnndi.r- 
staniing. In oral reading to the class, wlcticr tlo ttaclior 
reads or the pupil, ho is reading to tho whole class and all 
Uo pjupila must follow tho teailcr s.inultaneoudj But tlo 
powers o£ understanding aro not dovoloiicd cquallj m all tho 
pupiU. So, while tho bnghtet pnpiU can Eollow easily, tl o 
1 k 3 fortunalo ones find Uiemselvis dragged along vnUi tlio 
rrsull that they fail to comprelicnd wlial is read, 'ihoy wouU 
have appreciated more time to read thopasaigc. Silent read- 
ing cmanci|».atcs the duller chill from tho tj ranny oE unequal 
intellectual partnership with the brighter one m which lio 
finds lumsclE In fcilont rcadmg each chill may taho his 
own tune In this, silent rcadiog provides for the mcsC'i- 
pahlo vanaUon in tho innate ca|)aciUcs o! children. 

How lo comluct iilent reaJwg m dost ? 

Tho conduct o£ silent reading m the das?, lE jt is to 
y eld tho maximuni of advantage, uiu->t not bo allowed to 
«lcgcnerato into a Iwphazard affair i ho pupiU must bo tol 1 
what exactly tboy have oj do an I what is expected o£ tlicm 
rite pripantion for silent reading will loclulo (i) tolling 
t! 0 pupils the exact Imiits of wbat tliuy aro to reail, ( u ) 
wntmg down on thu block board tlo explanation o£ tho diffi- 
cult vsorJs ID the iioxtioo assi^jocd, or altcmotdy, iho teacher 
nuy exjlam these to individual pupils while the silent read- 
ing is m progress, ( m ) wntiug dovMi the objectives Eramed 
on Uie portion on too black board and tolhog the pupils that 
tbo) wiW lx> required to find out answers to theni After 
this much o£ * j raparatiou * the class proceeds with tho silent 
reading. Kiasonablo time should bo allotted, dependin<^ no 
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•yntrtctic Hrucluro oE ita scotcncoa English grammar thns 
camo to bo mo lolled on Latin anl Greek giimmirs auJ 
■nas given equal prepon ii>roiico m schools 

Grammar, tl u”, continued to occupy an uoas ailuble posi- 
tion £or a very long limo Dunog ilo \aitcr o? the 
nineteenth c*nlnTy, however, educationists began to think tliat 
tliera was no sufficient irgumcnt for ilio iiuportanco attached 
to grammar in tlio old grammar schools In 18S1 Dr 
Henry Sweat sounded a loud note of protf'st by publisliiug 
i new edition oE grammar wheh he dcEenled by saying that 
the old grammar leach rs had laLen no note of the various 
cliangea that liad taken place m die Engh h language an I 
that they still stuck to ilw old rules, mostly rend red ob- 
solete, wlich dependod on Latin aud Greek Jauguages aol 
thoir grammar^ But at that lime even opto 1 Oil, bis cr) 
remained i cry m the wiUerneas Tien a Coiunutlei ot mas 
tors met and apjoiutcd a Joint Ciiumitteo on Gro 
inmitical Terminology prcad« 1 over by that groat philolo- 
gist and grimmarian Dr ^onuenschon The iminefiiato 
object of tho Committee wae “ti «tcc«re umforinity oE 
nomenclatnrp, aol by a Io| ling a coiiiinun ^roaimatical lor- 
ininology for all langujges of tie InloEurojeu fimily t<> 
bring English into tone) with tlio lingmgos t> mIiicIi it is 
lustoncally akin, and make Eo^ltsii grvmtnar both morn 
intelligible in itself and more nseFul in tl « j roi,rfl->s of 
acquiring other langoageO But as Dr Soniitnsc ion was a 
great Latin scholar, las bias for L tin w is strongly rcflocto 1 
in Ins recommcivJatioos wluch were, tltereforo, not acwtpUid 
in Mo Jleferenco vias mado to ilo Engli b Association to 
cometoUie rescue and make a few ‘wise’ rtoonimcndatioos. In 
1919 a departmental commiUco v» « ajpoiutci by that body 
io investigate into tlo ultolo |rol|oin The findings of tJo 
committee were — (i) tlat granunar is a necessary intro- 
duction to tho stadj of a 1 10 ^ 1 x 3^0 (TIus is ^ •bo 
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pru-cipks ot tlio Direct MetlioJ.), (ii) Uut ui tl-o 
gminm.ir vfai wrongly lauglil because (a) bs nvturo vstu 
in’isumlerstool, (.b) ibo inlluonc® o£ Latin atU\ iwriisUni, ( c ) 
ibo stmly of pVilology wis in its inroncy anJ Iwnco not 
inuJi wa-j known o£ ilw struciuro ol iho hnginge. Gram- 
mar ctnout bo a legislator anti lay ilo\sn ruI<M- iloJorn 
grauiiiiar U not pnscrJpti^o but dcscripcivc. (.lii) tliat pure 
or Cuactloaal ot unbotaal gfaminar nitidt bo taught first 
buforo auy Cormal study o£ grammar U taken up. By 
functional gtanunAC wo mom tlw> function which a word 
[XirfonQS in a sentence without reckoning its form or endings. 

Them liw mailer rests for ibc prLseut. Modern opi- 
ulou accepts substaoiiahy tl>o above recointnooihitions us a 
basla for tlin tcachiog of gRunin.ir. 

Sofn$ of tlii dJiiiu irut foruard on hekdf of giaumar 
tiambxsd. 

It will bo iUuminaUng to examine from a scienlifio 
point of Niew some of tlio oHwns put forward by sUuncii 
fcupporters of grammar teaching. Some of Uicso cUims wero 
f i ) “ that graraunf has a uUliUtian v.vluo in learning a 
language. It helps the pupil in oral aud rvntten coinpo- 
siton, ami to speak and wrilo better. ” With tins view 
grarauwr was ompliasizod at the cxponco oE bteraluro. Tho 
study o£ literature as such was merely incidental pnd all 
tho timo was doioted to tlio study oE granuuar and trans- 
lation. Experiments whidi have been conducted go to proi o 
tliat t! is contention hai ao solid Eoundatlon m facts. To one 
group language was taught through graraoiar, and to another 
group hy the Direct Method, both under controlloJ condi- 
tions. Results were incontestably better in tbo caso oE tho 
I liter. Greening Larabora ©ves another example. Dunn" 
ilio last Great \Yar some of tho London children wero re- 
moved to Oxford. Some of tlicm attended grammar schools 
wlido others joined ordinary county schools. In a teat it 
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the leagth 'ind tlio nature oE tho passage, and on tbo nature 
and extent of the pnparation witti winch the reuiing was 
prefaced by the teacher. Fmdiog answers to tbo objectives, 
of course, now becomes the immodiato aim of the silent read- 
ing Wlien all I avo completed tlicir leading answers to the 
objectives should be elicited after which more detailed di - 
cussion of the passage, should be enterea upon The teacher 
may enlarge upon 'oma of the points aud then round off 
tie discussion by himself suinmaristng the passage or de- 
mand ug it of the pnpils, preferably tlio latter, and leivmg 
i ‘ tail ’ for the next lesson if the passage formed part of a 
continuous narrative If Hie teacher desires his pupils to 
write down ananora to c rtam questions bearing on tie 
matter, such wurh «IoiiId bo set as homo work rather tiaii 
attempt it m the cla«s as tlie litter course is likely tointci- 
fere with the main object of tlio le&on-tliat of reuJjog 
silently a certain portion and grasping its ]ur}ort It need 
hardly bo repeated here what has already been sta'od cl e- 
whero tlat silent reading must really be silent and that in- 
dividual pupils, if la need of souie bel]> from the teacher, 
should bo assisted in such a way as not to di^luib tlio rest 
of the class 

J/oio to test nlent i-eadinj? 

Ability to fomisb answers to tlio objPcUios and to tako 
part in an informed discu'siOD on the matter read la tlio 
fe t to dotennino the success or otherwise of the task as igncd 
Inability to answer questions may indicate eitlior an un- 
succcs-ful yet honeat atttmpt to grapjilo wiUi the subjoct- 
mattor or jUst brown study. In oiUicr ca'e the remedy is 
to make the victim or tbo cnirnt, as tin case may bo, 
‘try again’ Let lini refer to tie subj ct-ma(ter and 
otlempt to locate the answer Tie teacher’s intruMon by 
way of providing the answer lumsolf or by making otlor 
^ jupils do it 13 hardly liolpfnl Tlw aictrni will no>cr bo 



mulo to ttili 0 tio \'iIko of solf-^ffort anJ tl«; sj’fconfi- 
ihuco it 'jCnirate.-i anl will tlu!» Eurm a pcrmanoiit lubiUt\ 
on tlo toaolitr, or u will jmt a [ircmum on nc^li^* ulo if 
lia i3 'i siirktr. 

Conc.'uiifln. 

In 'uminar ain^ wo may say tlat onl rcaiing progrc- 
mvpIj tlimin 'bc3 n tlo jmjil iKanco-, tliat onl rc*uhn^ is 
mhpcnsili’o for corrowt pi nuuciation anl Inmin^ 

m Its oarlj stages, ami that for cstcnMvo realms, idjubi- 
tion oE Uniwlol^t, rcxlm^ for pl^'aioro, iml rapid conipro- 
hen ion, ‘•doiit rc.iJm^ u tlio olivioas wlntion. 


CUAPTHR .\r 

TUB TCiCUl^G or GU^lMMATI 

ItlrtKliieUon Grammar lias always occupied a vor} donn* 
lunt pheo m tlio study of laogua^cs, c^iiocnll) cl issic il In 
learning Sanskrit, for eximple, dio jhco oocupiod by a very 
lliorough study of grammar anl tbo tiino do\otol to it neol 
no emphasis as mvnj a stulcnt of binskrit will readily 
testify In England tlio study of Latin and Greek was on 
tlo same footing as w is tlw study of Sanskrit m Inlia 
llio method adopted was tlio Tronslation-Graminar method 
ilio “tudy of these languages was approached through a study 
of lleir grammwo. 5fo avondcr, tiieu, that 'gramraatica’ 
prodornmatod all school curricula Hence ilie oristtnco of 
many ‘ Grinmiar Schools * m England Xheir very 
denominations are descriptiao oEtlicir activity It was throu'rh 
the stuly of the grammars of Latin and Greek that 
the Eugli'h grammar gradually came to be defined and 
ryatalhzod, lor tlie English Language lias always been grow- 
ing, and borrowing from oUmc languages au\ simplifying and 
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’synt'ictic 'truclure oH its scotcncoa Englisli grammar tiina 
camo to bo tnololloJ on LitiQ anti Greek grammars aud 
was pnen equal prepouiltrcnco in schools 

Grammar, tlm?, oonttnucd to occupy an uaas«aihl)lo po i* 
tion for a aery long time During ilio latter lalf of tlie 
maeteenth century, liowexcr, educationists btgan to thnktJi-it 
there was no sufficient irgumcnt for Uio jtuportanco attacLetl 
to grammar m tie old grammar schools In 1881 Dr 
Henry Sweet sounded a loud note of protest by publishing 
I new edition of grammar whch he dcfenlcd by saying that 
tlio old grammar teacli ra had taken no note of the various 
clnnges that had t tl en place m ilie Sngli h laUeUago ^ 
tint they still stuck to tie old niles mostly renJi“raJ ob- 
solete, which depended ou Lalm aud Greek lauguag-s an! 
their grammar* But at tint time even upto IjO**, hw cr) 
remaiutd a ciy in the wiUcrncss Tien a Committo ot nias 
tcra met and npjoioted a Joint Cimimtteo on Gra 
mmitical Terminology presidi 1 over by tint grc'it philolo- 
gist and grmimarian Dr Sonueoschein The nnnednte 
object of the Committee was “to se^ura unifonnity oE 
nomenclature, and by alopling u cominun ^rumuiitioal tm- 
inmolo^y fop all langingee of tJie InloEuiojoat funily ti' 
bring English into ttucl wilh the lingungo^ ti> vxlnch it n 
historically akin, and ina) e Eoolwli grnnnnr bjth more 
intelligible in itscU and more useful in tho pro’r&*s of 
acquiring other language®” But as Dr Sonntnsc jen was a 
great Latin scholar, Ins bias for Latm was strongly rcflocte I 
iQ his recocnniendatiODS winch were, tierefore, cot accepted 
tn tala lleferenca was made to tie Eagli h Association to 
come to the re^cno and male a few ‘wise’ rtcommendations In 
1919 a departmental cmnmiitco w is a{ pointed by that body 
to invosLigato into tie whole jroblem The findiogs of tlio 
committee were — (i) flat graotmar is a necessary intro- 
duction to tho study of a 1 (agiiage ( Tl 13 is opjfosod to ll 0 
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imiciplu oE Oq Drcct ), (u) tLit m tlio jiaat 

orimiiur « li wrou^lj liu^hL bcrauao (a) i>a luluro w 
nil umkrtoovl^ (b) lio mlluonco o£ Lalm tiU jicrsut* ‘b ( c ) 
ilo “tulj oC y'llolo^j v\ u in iti mrancj* lal Ik-uco not 
inuUi vras kttovvn oE tb< iitracmro o£ tho lan^ui^t* Gram- 
mar cmiuit ba a le^kiUtur ani Uj ilo«n ruloi. ilovl rn 
j'tavnmar la not jir».&crtjiti\c but dcsCtiptiic ^.m) tlwt j)Uro 
ur Cunctional or unvvv.taal grammar miut bo tau,^lt Grai 
bi-Euro an> formal atuly o£ gnmiiur vs taken uj! B) 
tmicUonal gnnmir v«o mom tlvo CuncUoo \sbveb a word 
\Hir£orma in a ‘ontonco williout tcckonm,^ it» form or toJin^a. 

Tl ero tliQ inatUr Ttsis lot tbo prtsjufc Moilern ojn- 
mou icccpta #ubsunUaUy tbo abovo rocommoovUUous os v 
baaia for tho teaching o£ gnmnur 

iStwn^ of Oa daum put fortearsl on leluilf o) gnimmai' 
ejamuisd 

It will bo illuminating to cxamino from a ecicQUHo 
I»o nt o£ View somo oE tbo cUuns put forward b> staunch 
■•ui porters o£ grammar teachmg Sorno o£ thcao claini'j vvoro 
(i) ‘that graraunr Im a utilitarian valuo m learning a 
language It helps tlio pupil m oral and wnltcn coinpo- 
siton, and to qiGak and wnto better ” ^\ith tlua view 
grammar was ompliasizod at tho cxpcnco oE litcraturo Tbo 
btuly oE literaturo ■vs su<di was merely incidental And all 
tho time was devoted to tho study oE grammar and trans- 
huon Experiments wluch have been conducted go to prove 
that ths contention ba'i no aolil foundation m Eads, loono 
group lingoaga was taught tiirough grammar, and to another 
^Toup by the Direct Method, both under controlled conh- 
tvons Ro'-ults were incontestably better in tbo caso oE tie 
luter Gtccmng Larnbom gVTca another example Dunn' 
the Kvt Great War somo o£ tlio London children wcro re- 
moved to Oxfurd Some oE tlicm attended grammar schools 
while otlcrs joiaod orluuirj county schools In a test it 
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•vvis revealed tliat ibo boys m the griinnnrloas schools couU 
■nnte better Eogliih tlian iho>o wlo atlendeJ the grammar 
schools It J3 also interesting to note tint a laigo porccu- 
tige o£ boys from the Gnrannr Scboois, after going back 
to London, forgot most of tlio gnmmar thiy hid Joamtaiid 
were none the wor o for it Thera were some Belgim 
children who were evacuated from Belgium and bdlcteil m 
Enghali homes In hlilo more than a jeir tley came to 
s;]eaL as good an Engh h as their English p! lyinates thoUj^li 
absolutely no grammar was taught to them Tho implica 
tionS of the above cases are clear Too I nowIcJge ofc 
grammar 1 as aery little, if any, effect upon correct usa^e 
Apparently umtatiou of correct expressions are far more 
efficacious and moro lasting ni cff«ct iii forming correct 
] ibiisob cspre'sjion ition formal ^rmiiualical I nowl Ige Grmi 
mar iiu„U epiip a man with critical juJ^^moot, finer jont«, 
and technical quibbW but u dots not euahlo him to speik or 
write any the better Often grammaruns are aery jwir 
men of letters The great Amerc»a psjcholo^it Uoyt las 
proved that tlio cor/elaiion between „rjiuinar ud good com* 
pOMtion m little, to wit, 3 Correct Euj,li h an I ‘g>yl’ 
English are not uocessarj)/ •^nooymous. JJio eJiuniiU of 
•'tylfi, balance, rhythm, an I diciioa, lonnd lu „oo J Lnohab, are 
hekin^^ ja mero gnuiinaticaj English So, m t aJof It iro* 
iDg by heart tho sever »l iviles Ot Gruinmir, e luaj 1x.Ucr 
aa^u re tliat unerring laoguac,o sense by <{K,al mg nn 1 uintt- 
tion Any one who has aeqmrtJ ilis unoning suim*, uHk-U 
lu varying deorecs, can readily deteec a fault m wriiiij, hy 
tho mcro souqI Knowledge is one thng in I lU | licatioii 
qciita 'taodwe Ee lucre kaenlef^e of grarnnuteal ru^oJ uf 
no guarantoo agnnst lajiscs into ungrinniiUc.il Conn«. Cen* 
voraoly die wnter of gooil En^lisfi ixhihits hui icqianfaueo 
v\ith grammar though lie is not nwaro of it All uf wiudi 
goes to filiow tint ol sen (tten, imitatiou an i jraeUce are fir 



inora impoftaot tlaa roera fonnal i^ramraar anJ that gram- 
mar las little rilation to correct esprcapion The folhcy 

o£ the BcDaissaoca sihiol witlx lU lOsLsUuca Uftoo fomul 
grammar 1*3 been cxpcbed (u) Another argnment put 
Eorssard \a support o£ grannnar was that it lias cultural mul 
disci plmary values. Tho training in precision thmhinganl the 
passion for era tituJo awiuirod m tho study ot grammar, 
they say, is a valulblo gam, useful not only for Uio study 
ol the language itsoli hut £ot ita Itantorunco 'valuo to ovl w 
8uhj cts aa welt Thera oro two fallacios unJcrlying this 
claim Tlioy say that tie KirJor tho subject tho bettor la 
ita dvsaplmary value But oven auppoaing lliat tho sbily 
o! a very difficult subject brings m its wako n certam 
amount o£ Teutomc thoroughness and a recasting o£ mental 
1 abiU rosoUiog m a morn diaciplmod mtollcct, do tho gams 
sufficiently outweigh tlo efforts oipcudod to justify Uio 
imposition of difficult subjects upon young minds/ Now-a- 
days wo include a subject in the curriculum not bo- 
caiiso of Its possible disciplinary valuo but for ila social uti- 
lity Secondly, the Theory oE Formal Inmiog, or Fonnal 
Disciphno, or Trauslcr of Tramiog which lios at tho back of 
tho clam IS now osploJod The theory supposed tliattluik- 
uig m one sphere ot thought was tho Eamo as thiol log 
in another, that mental process irrespecUvo of tho iminpdnto 
fi Id with which it happens to bo oocupied, is cssenli illy 
the same, and that, therefore, if facultios could be trained 
throuji any one brauch o£ knowledge tioro would auto- 
matically ha a trandercoco of this Training to other bran- 
ches which would coasequcntly beacfiL Poychology now 
tells us that this ibcory is a product of mental abcfration 
or, at best, wulfal ibtnl mg Whatever disciplinary value 
tho study 0 ? grammar may have wd\ he not m tho ] now- 
Itdgo of the subject jlsolE bat m tho process by which it 
i3 



IS landlcd and much less lo its carry-over to other subjects 
Wo can only disbohovo m its spocjal, all embracing prorp 
gativoa. 

2/c wiZue of jranwvir teaching 

Can wo then entirely get nd oE grammar ? Tho Direct 
^Methodists neglected grammar altogolbor Tboy studied the 
metliods by wbdi a child picks up its mother tonguo Tbo 
child does not learn it by a study oE its grammar but by 
imUatioQ and roprodactioa of what happens in its sarroaad- 
ings So they intended to placo before fha child good 
models to imitate, thus unconsciously imbibing the pnnciples 
oE grammar m process Tbo study of grammar was 
tliua only incidental The jiupila were tramej lo tbo art o£ 
correct expression through repetition and reproduction and not 
with reEerenco to tlie principles of grammar 

But m the revolt against the tyranny of grammar wo 
cannot go too Ear We cannot entirely depose grammar 
from the very high pedestal it has accupied £or so long a 
time In the reaction that set in against the teaching oE 
grammar thero has been no ^tematic teaching of grammar, 
with tl e result that % good many teachers felt that the 
reaction bad gone too far Tloj felt tiat if graiunar 
proved a tyrannous master, tboro is no reason why it should 
not he a good servant if oothiog more We m'ly not 
regard grammar as a useful truumg in thinking, and thoro- 
fore valuable in itself but it can be a means to an end 
The fact that grammar 1 as been abused m tho past by 
being made tbo instrument of tho dullest mechamcal drud- 
gery "cannot detract from its real value if rightly used 
Wliat we ‘bould know is that tho treatment of grammar 
] urely as a sort of mental gymnastics should be discouraged 

What tbeo is tlje value of grammar teacl mg ? Jho 
-value of mutation and rquudactma in leam ng a language 
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lias a^TKuiy l)ecn noted. That U tbo B\tcct Molted. Bat 
n coniploto 8uece^ by ihia mothod prusuppoJts aa ideal coo- 
-diUoQ m winch tie loamer gcU ftoloogcd* unlinutotl 
cpportuaitiM to hoar aud rcprodoce the langnago bo la leara- 
iDg. But our duldrcti} owing to tbo hmiloJ amount o£ 
tuno that is allolcd to the sulijocL of Enghsli, do not got 
suCEaent opportumtioa oE obacmng tho EogU U manner o£ 
speech and expression The £auU does not ho with tho 
Direct Method which is based on sound psychological princi- 
ples, it 13 ralbor tie sovero cartailmont oE opportunities 
aSordod to the jouog learncTS that is responsible for the 
apparently indifferent results obtained. Grammar^ UiorcEorOt 
^ould make good tho deficiency. It shonld bo made to 
supplement the learning process because tho ideal conditions 
that are so esacnliai a ptirequisite to llie complete success 
■oE the Direct metltcd are itupossihlo oE reproduction la 
our class rooms. Collateral toaclnog oE simple grammatical 
Tales ('uablca the pa| ils to nvoid pitfalls oE incerreot 
expictsaioos and to eecuio reasonable accuRU^. Grammar 
will thus help tho formation of correct spoodi-habits by 
proTontiDg ctrois. Tho value of knowing simpla grammatical 
rulps lies not m their knowledge as bucU but in their 
Titihty ID semng as sjgp-posls to the unwary and tho nerveua 
traveller on the road to longuago learning 

Even supposing tlat ideal conditions demanded by tho 
Direct Mellod prevail m oar class-rooms a knowledge o£ 
giammar will be found belpfol and reissunog There are 
<Mrtam finer points which cannot be masteied without the 
help of grammar Besides, nataro’s metlod o£ observation 
and imitation is much too stow for our bking and is essen- 
tially one of trial and error, involving an appreciable dissi- 
pation of energy ■^Ve want to short-curcuit the process by 
olumnaUng as much as possible tie pitfalls nnd thus acce- 
lerate Uio process of Jangoage learning The wntiaf^ of 
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English cci/i ba (aught initfaoiit a knowledge of grammar* 
but Only at tho oxpeasa of macb patience and energy- Any 
teacher who ha3 tried to improve the writing of English 
among popils who hava hitl no (ramog in grammar at all 
vnll understand and appreciate tiio point 

There is, therefore, no diffareoco of opinion os to the 
usefulness of grammar-teaching as a necessary adjunct to 
laugnago-leaming, seconog os it does guidance, accurag" 
and speed in the bargain. 

What grammar ij to U taught t 

It should, at the outset, be made clear that since vra 
are dealing with the leading of English, naturally it will 
be the Cogliah graoimar that must be taught But so 
obvious a foot is apt to bo lost sight of. The mdurDCo of 
Latjo on English and Eogbdi grammar was >ery groat in 
the 15lh and 16th cenluncs LaUn was regirdotl as aa 
ideal language, with all the authority aud majesty of the 
Church behind it, and scholara vied with one another in their 
aspiration to master it. Latin gnuumar was imposed upon 
Eoghah grammar which was coosequeotly modellol on the- 
fornit-r But later on it was found that tliough Engluli 
descended from the Indc^EuropeaD languages, tho gulf bot- 
ween English and Latm was steadily widooing IaIio is 
a dead language as opposed to Eogliab which is a Ituug 
one and which is constantly growing with all tho cliacucteristics 
of vigour aud vatality atteudeot upon a hi mg and growing 
orgonisQ] Secondly, the Tocabulary m Latm is Jnnitod 
whereas that m English is very largo aud is etiH growing- 
Tlurdly, tho loBcxiooal endmgs m Latin to denote synticU- 
cul relations show that U is a ^aUiotto language niorcos 
Engtibh IS tending to bocomo more and more analytic 
rouitLly, word-order is nuimportant in Latm because wher- 
ever the word might be, its aiding flious its nJation to 
other words m tho sentence. But m Etiglisli word-ordor is- 
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■c£ iroporUmco bccauso ol its analjUcal paturo Tie iippor* 
taut lotecoace Crom aU these diffcrcncea is that Eoglbh graoi- 
mar is quite independent o£ Idlm grammar and that no atU-mpt 
sLouU bo mado to fcok out rosenibhnccs, real or suppose^!, 
bGtwQ<’a tlw two 

Another thmg to remember m connoctiou ^vllh EnglUi 
grammar, indeed with grammars of all modern, lumg lao- 
guagts, is tliat tlero can bo no £ucb thng as £cahly with 
regurl to it Owing to the fpeed npd the extent of cliangcs 
viluch TOoilcra langua^jOS \v\\vi \mdcrgone, tho old grammatical 
calagoncs lu\o become obsololo m most eases nnd no longer 
corro-pond wiUi pcrmaa“Dt logical catagones Ihcro is, 
theivfoic, quite a strong caso for a rcconstmcUon of our 
grammaUCid nolioos “En^lub grammar is to bo repro- 
seiteduot as a sot of dogmitic proo |ts, ncconlmg to wiuc!;, 
certain things ato absolutely correct anl others aU-olutely 
wrong, but as somctling living aud dov( loping under continaal 
floutuations and unduklious, fometiimg t) at is founded on tlio 
past and \ repares tho way to tlio future, eomotl lOg tint is 
not a'wajs consistent and perfect, bol progressing and per- 
foclible— m one word, human’* “English is becoming a 
world laoguagq which is being taught in tho schools of 
well mgh every ciidizcd patioo, and therefore English must 
not bo tied down to a s^sU-m of grammar which does not 
recognize to tie full tho fundamental facts of its a^ructuto 
or make allowance for the mowtablo vanalions exicnencod 
£rim time to time ” Grammar should not prescribe what 
pcojlo ought to speak, it should simply stale, as a matter 
of fact, how a certain pooplc do actually apeak. It ehould 
not lead speech, it ahould simply fellow it. It is nek 
a 1st of immutable luVs mjosed by orthodox gramma- 
rian'?, but is a 8 mpio record of tl o phenomena of Janguago 
as It IS observed to esi'^t. IE a certain community habiiually 
uses certain lotma in a certain ago, Ihes© form pirt of the 
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grammar o£ that coramamty m tiiat age What 13 vuigarisnt 
or ungrammatical 10 one ago may not be so m another- 
Uaagos may differ m different agas “ Grammatical propriety 
13 notbiog more than the established Uaago of a particular 
body o£ speakers at a parbcuHr timo m their history The- 
corroct usage, therefore, is not fixed for all time, and the 
function of grammar is merely to describe tlia mam cbaric'^ 
tenstica of current usage ** In so far os the teacher deals 
with English grammar, he is urged, “to keep abreast ot 
modern Imguistic and grammatical research and, m bis 
lessons, confine himself to the simplest and most elementary 
phases of the subject ’ ( Tbo English Association Patuphlefc 
No, 56 , “The Problem of Grammar”) 

Under those circomstancee it is bettor and much safer 
to mtrodoQo pupils to wbat is calle I ' Poro Grammar, 
those vital aod essential points of grammar common to all 
languages and without which neither the structure of sentences- 
nor the functions of worcia can be un )cr&tood There is 
much that is common m tbo structure of languages The 
sabject-predicate relation, for instance , is a common feature. 
Tlioagbt, it has been said, * maities to die rbytl m • f subject, 
and predicate, the foot that is planted on the ground repre- 
sentiug tbo subject and the foot that la moying forward in 
tho air the jredicatc’ (Ballard, Thought and Language ^ 
Similarly, if we study tbo work done by words m a sentence- 
wo discover that all tbo different functions di-obargcd by 
different kinds of words can be classified under a few ‘parts 
o£ sjeech’ Again, tbo agreement bet\>ceQ the subject ami 
predicate, the time — sense represented by ‘ lenses tho 
different types of sentences-posiUve, ncgaliTO, (juDstiODr 
commaod, eUs—<iie bogmstic j^nomena comaioa to all 
languages, though details may differ from language to lauguago 
It 18, therefore, this generat grammir or pure grammar 
that wo must teach m our sdooli Tie broad outline or 
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the ‘anatomy’ o£ the lanjiaRo fil.oull bo bid bare b*.Ecro 
the popils. The tunctioa oE wonb m a leobnco tlsoull lo 
oipbmod Tie actual form that tU word takes or tU 
modificatioiu it undecgoca me»\ not lo gi^cn nnduo import 
taoce. “ riio grammar Uagbt m onr scbooU bltouU bo a 
grammar ot lunction, not o£ Conn.” (Tloanl ot Education, 
'fhi reacliing of Jlngluh ui VnglauJ, ) It rfiould datcnbo 
the siructuru o£ language and do nothing more It sliould 
bo ‘ a tloKinptioa < E tlio mam laws oE the sUucturo o£ a 
language couched m terms which aro snfbcjcntly precise’ 
(dagger, Molern Engluh,) In oiler wonb it is u ‘map’ 
oE the whole language 

To sum up, no alien system oE grammar shonld bo 
imposed upon a liugiustio framework wlacb is entirely diffon nt 
Ccom it, allowances must bo mode Cor tho modiCcatiuns 
which a bring language is bound to undergo, and grammati- 
cal notions TOMsed so aa to be in coofonmty with ihem, md 
pure or Cunctieoal grammar should bo taught with ]Ott the 
toqumto reCerenco to the forms or syntactical robtioos 
pG^iar to the paiUcubr language studied 
ffow much of grammar should he taught — 

"We now como to a consideration o£ the actual subjcct- 
matter to bo taught Here w© must distinguish between a 
grammnnan’s study of grammar and a schoolboy’s “The 
grammaTian studies the subject for its own sako, as an 
independent pursuit oE knowledge, tho schoolboy studies it 
Eor the b„ht. it throws on scntenco type*, and only m so far 
as it does so Tliat is, while the grammarian’s aim ifl 
icvenUfic , the schoolboy’s is mainly utibtarian * Tho teaclicr’s 
aim m teaching English to hw pupils is to enable them to 
understand, speak, roid, and wnto English It, therefore 
Eollows tbit only that part oE grammar should b© mclmled 
m the carticulum ns will help in realumg this aim auj any 
park tliat does not so help sliould ho eschewed Judged by 
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«hi9 cntenoa much o£ ihs traditional grimmar may ba dis* 
carded as needless erudition Macoee would discard * a 
largo number oE techmoal terms borrowed from Latm and 
Greel , witli wkch English grammars ara cumbered, as for 
example, ahlaitu case^ gerundtal tnjmihve ” “Ha distinction 
between the gerund and the verbal nonn is unnecessary and 
oven tho term g'sntnd may bo eliminated ** Similarly, moods 
can bo left alone. Tiioso aro only a few examples 

Wo havQ noted abovo that only pure grammar should be 
tauglit, 1 0 tboso general prmciplc' tbat underlie every 
Imguage Tho«Q resolve into (i) tho structure of tho 
sontenco— subject and prodicato, (n) the different parts o£ 
speech and Uioir fnncUons, and (ni) other useful grammar 
sueb as the study of idiomatic constructions, use of appro* 
griato propoaitions, direct and indirect speech, sei^uence of 
tense, agreemont oE subject and predicate, etc The unit of 
language is the aonlence, not tbe word, and hence tho start* 
log point Will be tho sentence It is only by considering 
the structure oE a seutence that tho functions o£ tbe 
coustitueni words wdl be understood The division 
oE a sentence into subject, predicate, object or 
complement will bo found oa^y Tho structure oE a com- 
plex lontenoo should t1 en be studied — the principal and 
subordinate clauses and the nature of tho function oE each 
clause. Pupils should ho given tho notion that a group of 
words can have the same function ns a noun, adjective or ad- 
verb aud tbat eoniotipes euwb a group is a clause This 
presupposes a workable knowledge oE tbe functions o£ nouns, 
adjectives verle, adverbs, jreposiUoM etc IE tho pupil is 
able to pick up tl e principal an 1 tho subordm ile cl lusos, 
and dottrmiDo what kinds o£ clauses they are by looking at 
tboir function m a seotonco that la enough Tho osseotjal 
thing 13 Iho realizabon oE the fnochon oE words in a soutouce 
Tlo utilitarian valao o£ a Voowl(M3e>o oE clauso analpis la 
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that ^inpiU aro enabled to framo sontcncca correctly Ihom- 
solvcs. Tabular analysis need not bo insisted upon it only 
for tbo diaproportionately long Umo it involves. Tlio know- 
lodgo oE tbo structuro oE a wntonco with its subJivisions 
and their tunctlcns is enough. It should bo romomborod that 
any form oE analyeis tliat is ailopted shouhl bo ono that can 
bo used Iiighor in tlio school, ono that can bo easily elabo- 
rated. 

“ Tho parts o£ spooch aro tho eight divisions into wliich 
all tho thousands oE words oE tho English langnago can bo 
classified.” These different parts oE speech are classified 

^»ol«ly by tho functions llioy ijcrform in tho sentence. Tfjo 
&amQ word may lave difforoot functions in different 

sentences. Some o! tho parts oE speech aro Eurtbor snbdi- 
'nded. A koowleilgo oE tho parts o! sjjoech and their sub* 
divisions helps tho pupil to guago tlio exact sense in which 
ho is going to uso a word and to Icnow boEorohand tlio coa> 
ttibullon it is going to loako towards lbs sooso oE tho sen- 
tence as a wlvolc. Much looso us© oE words, resulting in 
ambiguity, is thus avoided. "Tho object oE toaebiag gram- 
mar is to make tho pupil tliinlc scioutifically oE language. ” 
For iho benefit oE those toaclicrs who fool tho need o£ 
a guidance in dislnbutiog tbo eubjoct-matter oE grammar 
o\er tho different standards containing different age groups, 
iho folloaing tyilabus in gniniuar is suggestod : 

Tear, Only ioddcnlal grammar teaching. The 
Sontonco. Subject and predicate ( analysis in tho ‘ box * 
form— tho ‘ who ’ box and tho * do ' box ). Small and capi- 
tal Utters. Full stop and question mark. Negative sentence. 
Agreement oE wabject and prodieato. Singular and plural, 
migdar ami g:c.>ygi)iu:, fesw.'?. 'sJl * ba’, * 

U» o£ adjectives. tJso oE ^ple present, preseat impeiEect, 
past, past imperfect, and Cutara tenses. 

i&co/ul i’car. lloviaon oE teases or other work done 
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in tHo preceding year. AnnlyBis conijnuod. T1)0 following^ 
parts o£ fpoocli only — noun» proaoun, mljoclivo, vcrli and ad- 
sorb. Practice in changing o£ lensos. Formal notion of 
present, past ami futuro tonsos. Uso of present perfoct and 
past perfect. Uso of Jogroes of comparison. Picking out 
objects of transitivo Torb^. Division of nouns into proper 
nouns, common nouns and abdnict nouns. Comma nmi the 
sign of oxclam.atioa. Uao of active and passive voice. 

2'bird Year. Conjunction, pr,‘{»OMt on .md interjection. 
Borision of all tenses; changing of tenses. Formal notion of 
the function of nouns, prononoa, adjectives, verbs, nlvorbs, 
and conjunctions in a sontenco. Kinds of pronoun*. Kinds 
of adjectives. Kinds of adverbs. Analysts ( excepting clause- 
analysis ). Formal notion of petvn : first, second and tliird. 
Formal notion of number : singular and plural. 

Ihunh Year. Gender .♦ mMcohne, feminine, common 
and neuter. Verbs .* tran^Uvo and Intransitive. Fuller no- 
tion of voice .* active and pas^ve. Complecnent. Bslativo 
pronouns and relative adverbs. Use of * shnll ‘ will and 
*inast'. Analysis of simple sentences. ]Uarks of pnretna- 
tion : question mark, colon. Types of sentences t positive, 
negative, question, command, exclamation, [l^pea of sent- 
ences : simple and complex 

Fifth year. Detailed study of tlie subdinsions of nouns^ 
pronouns, and adjectives Articles: dofinito and indefinite. 
Verbs; finite and infinite. Semicolon, da*h, and hyphen : 
Clause analysis s adjectival and adrerbiil, of compound and 
complex Bentences. Tbo infimlivo. ItUomatic usages : appro- 
pri-ato propositions. Direct and indirect speech 

Sixth year. Analyss continued : noun, adjectival and 
adverbial clauses of all description, simplo, complex and 
compound sontences. Transformation of sentences. Synthesis 
of sentences. Sequenco of tense. Appropriate prepositions. 
Direct and indirect speech. Begituungs of etymology ; primary 



anii secondary denvatvvcs, simjvU profixcs aivl suffisei (noau,. 
at^Jectiral, verb, advcrViab dimuojtivo ). Bc^nniog o£ 
figures o£ speech: similo, inotaphor, alUtcniloa, onomatepoeia, 
IransEcrrotl opULct, porsonificalion, interrogation, exclamation, 
apoatrophe, Punctu itloa. 

jjear> Analysis. Synthcals. Direct ami indirect. 
Appropriato propositions. Idiomatic usages ; synonyms and 
antonym-, ^TOTds aimrUt in ptonunciatioo hut with different 
meanings; sot\aenco c£ tenao. Profixos and soiBxes. Pigurcs 
oE fc^wceh metonymy, ajneclvlocliy, litotes, irony, pan, 
hyporliolo, periphrisos, iouendo, epigram, paradox, oxymoron, 
euplouusuj, climax, anticlimax, nnlilhesis, tautology. PunctuatiOD.- 
It will bo noticed tlut format jxirsing bis been omitted 
from tho above scheme. Par»ing m tlio old nu’clianlcal way 
U a waste of time. It U enough ibat the puplU loiow all 
about the word os it is used in a sontence; they need not 
spend time in writing out Uioso porticnlars about o\ory word., 
sun, it there ore some teachers who Uilnb they must sort oE 
‘round oE£* tho study oE grammar by a formal ‘judicial 
examlnalloa* oE each word in a scntenco, pardog may be 
attempted at the end oE tbo third year. Much o£ Uio 
contents apportioned to the sixth and the sovonth years has 
boon dictated by the requirements o£ the Matriculattott- 
examination. An equitable divbion oE Ihu Lbitriculation 
syllabus has been effected between those two standards. The 
same conzlderation baa necoasilaled the inclusion oE lii-torical 
grammar within the scheme for these staadarda. Historical 
grammar (a kuowlotlgo of Uie prefixes and suffixes, and o£ 
the origin and history of a word, wliothor derived from. 
French, Latin, Greeb or An^lo-aaxou) ought properly to 
belong to the post-nulriculalion stage. But its inclusion in 
the Malriculatiou syllabus leaves no clwico OE course ono 
cannot question the utility of a knowledge o£ this side oE a 
language. It acquainti us with the ‘engineering’ behind 
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each ■word and tells us much about wolrd-building and word- 
■cbange, revealing EomeAing of the sources of tlio rocabuhiy. 
A teacher who is possessed of ade(]uato Loowledgo will be 
able to interest bis pupils in the derivation and history of 
words This will facilitate Uie exact knowledge and appre- 
•ciation of tlifl fullness of moaning ahcli lies in tlio word* 
It also helps to undor&iaDd why a writer ufod a particular 
word and, as *aicb, contrtbntcs to an intelligent appreciation 
of literature 

How to teach gratntnar tk£ procedure 

Before turning to a detailed consideration of the exact 
procedure to bo adopted tu tlio teaching of English gram- 
mar it will be useful to make note of one or two facts in 
coonection with it. Tbo first cf Ihcso is tliat constant ro/e- 
renco to the vernacular grtmuiar should be made Jluch 
of tbo gtouud to be covered in English grammar will 
alreaily hare been cerered lo vercacnlir grammar and ro- 
ference to tbo parallel topic in Tcrnacuhr grammar will not 
only make it moro intelligiblo and in a shorter time than 
would otherwise be the cose, but will also enable tho pupil 
to realize that there are certain ossential grammatical notions 
■or categories common to tie two iaugangrs. English gram- 
mar or 'pure’ grammar cannot Lo (au^l t m a vacuum It 
as very deorablo to lay the roundations m tie molhor- 
tongue. It will often bo a ^or waste of tuuo lo teach 
laboriously some point in Eogli h grammar as though it is 
oniirely now, when a rofcrcnco to veroacular grammar 
might make the point perfectly clear to tl o class.” Yet 
some teachers when tcadong Englisli grammar indulge in 
much bc.atjDg about Uio biub, reJigionsJy avoiding an^ mfo- 
rcnco to tie parallel topic m vernacular grammar, no doubt 
amdor the mistaken notion tint to do so will bo against Uio 
* method* aud that U will bo frowned upon by tho ‘Jns/cclor.* 
Still others want to domooslnito tbcir ability nod skill m 
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unpartiog EoglUi grammar to tlioir pupils without any tft- 
letouCQ to voTuaculaT gtauimar and thus malto it a point of 
_thoir individual reputation as *ablfl* teachers who can con- 
duct ‘highly succoislul* lessons. AU very ridiculou5, of 
coufcie, considering the waste of time involved. To thoso 
who always havo tlio * Inspector * at the back of their mind^ 
it will come leasanring to learn that no Inapector will over 
brand them as incorapf'tont teachers because of their recourse 
to vernacular grammar. The important point that emerges 
from this discusoion is that lUo teaching of voraacular gram- 
mar on sound lines is an osscnUal preliminary to the teacli- 
ing of English grammar. 

Secondly, in the earlier stages there will bo no format 
leaching of grammar. Hero much of tbo grammar taught 
ia acquired unconsciously (by imitation). Tins is done in 
connexion with oral work and reading and composition lussoos* 
Tbo pupils learn the correct grammatical usage by imitation^ 
And ho sliows his knowledge of grammar by speaking grammati- 
cally correct ecnteocca. Whatever grammar is airbed nt 
this sUge is incorporated in the correct usage and ‘remains- 
unformulated *. It is enough if the pupils learn to know 
that particular forms of expressions are correct and that 
others are incorrect because ‘ it is never said like that. ’’ 
They should not bo maJo to account for errors, at any rate 
in the very carlle.'jt stage. Tlio use of correct usage ox ex- 
pression represents ‘ grammar in action *. Formal grammar 
is an ahsiract frnenco and will, therefore, not bo intelligible 
to the young loamors. As Ballard says, it requires more 
maluro intelligence to grasp tbo grammar than to learn the 
language itself.' 

Tl.o teacher, therefore, will keep before the papils 
(whether m reading or ia oral work or in written wotk) 
such tjpo of material (usage, construction, or Jantnia^o 
forms ) as represent examples oE grammatical points he wiah*^ 
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to drill The choice o£ smtable, grided readers is, there- 
fore, very important Pupils ire imitative and the mtensivo 
reading o£ the text, questions and answers ind oral exercises 
based on it, will result in the unconscioas absorption o£ 
-considerable amount of grainnsir If faced with an unsni- 
table reader, the teacher may select suitable material from 
other books or faioiaelf devise it to illustrate the usage or 
Tiaagos he wants to drill What should be noted is that 
pupils, during the first three years, slould bo acquamted 
■with the main grammatical usages though they may not I now 
how to describe them or account for them Tlie formal 
explanattOD and classification of the grammati&al phenomena 
will come later 

As opposed to the unconscious acquisition of graiumar 
(by imitation) in tho throe lower standards, the conscious 
or ^stematic study of grammar ( by observation and de {ac- 
tion ) should begin from the fourUi standard Analyst*, direct 
and indirect narration, punctuation, the sequence of tenses, 
synthesis, idiomatic usages, otc. aro now sononsly studied 
The value of this knowledge to the pupil’s efforts m com- 
position IS undoubtedly real, tboagli of a contributory nature 
Grammar teaching from now oo cannot afford to bo merely 
' mcidental and a coosiderablo amount of conscious pmctico 
will bo nec^saiy Whereas formerly grammatical practice 
■was coincidental with reading and composition lessons, special 
periods must now be set aside for grammar, the study of 
winch Iccomes increasingly elaborate 

Wo now come to the question of definitions Thcro 
slould be no stress on debnilions indeed, definitions of parts 
of tjieecb, subject or predicato should, lo no case, bo tanght 
or provided m tho lower standards Iccauso tho pupils nt this 
stago are not mature enough to imdcrstnnd tftani if at all 
tlioy aro coosidorod necoasary, slienll bo slatrmoiits, m 
tho rvords of the (iipil iiunsolf^ of (lie functions of a word 
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35 ducosercd by tiui atter a ‘laJ} o£ oumeroua cianiplci. 
Bcadcs, d^-Rmtvons, bemg &taUtnenU oE Cuncbotia petforaioJ 
by diSereol kimli o! wonls, aro not immutaUu iTo Eogluh 
languago is a growing thing and tomo of iho old forms or 
CuncUoni undergo a (^oga or becomo obsoloL*. 

As rogarda tcrmuiologj t tho ono, at prcdcnt in* goiioral 4 (xcj>* 
tanco IS, that recotnincndeil m Uis Xb'porl of tho Joint Cooiiuittca 
on Gnunaiaucal Terminology To it the roulor u referred 
for deUiU. Tuo Rciwrt fully tocogaizes Uio advantages of a 
common terminology for all languages. Tlio teacher of 
Engliih, whenoiier dealing with a grammatical term, will 
Croc^Qootly ivfur to tho corresponding term in >omacalar 
Grammir. Besides saving timo and energy, tliis pmciico 
will contribute to a better and firmer aiauinlaUoo of tho 
mailer. Even if usago) and grammatical terms diitor with 
thd two languages, a stody of tlio two placed sido by&idowill 
bo foonl illutumaUog Tbs cooiparativo study is fruitful m 
diacloamg to tho pupil U.o rosomblancos or ilissmiilantios 
between the two languages. 

^hilo tho teacher is doihog with terminology, ho 
should liDut It to tho actual or otnpincal requirements and 
not confront tlic pupil with (lo whole outline of grammar 
or a logically complete array of gramnuitical terms. Only 
those terms tliat satisfy the immediate rcquircmcoia in des- 
enUng tlio poilicular Uaagos already learnt should bo 
intToductd The aoquwtion oE a terminology takes time 
and It IS useless to harden a pupil witli terms whicli lie ja 
uot hkelj to require 

There ato two methods wbwdi can be emplojod in leacli- 
ing English grammar, as m facl very many subjects. Tlioso 
arc iVo Iniluctue .Methal and tho IDecludive Method Lot us 
examine each 

The Inductile inelhoi Tbo pupil la gnen oumorora 



esatTpIos and from the data examined generalises certain 
conclusions and formulates a rnfe 

The Deductive Metkol The pupil starta with the nilo 
and applies it to particular examfiles 

Tie induekive meUiod was first popnlarisoJ by Bacon 
By examining a tiirly extensive data a common charac- 
teristic 13 isolatedi then cla^s fied and a uoiver>al rule is 
established This is the method used m toachiug science 
where the pupil is encouraged to draw his own conclusions 
firom eximples placed before him The adTiuta^os of* the 
luductive method are many As far ns possihte the pupil 
should be encourage ! to di cover the role for himaoJf, for 
hia joy IS then greater “ Never rob the cl ild of sacred 
Tight o£ discovery ’ — Pestallozzi The pupil is thrilled by 

the joy oE discovery or hooriam A very viloablo eon a oE 
so1E-cod6 Icuco IS also gcoorataJ when the pniil finds tiis 
efforts reaching a succos ful complebon Secondly tho proooss 
of ducoronng tho thing for Imu&df is i potent stimulus to 
further eff rts Ha la always on the alert not Only through- 
out tho lesson but also for farther possibihUos in other 
directions Ho virtually bocoraos bis own teacher 

Grammar is an abs root science and ns such is bettor 
understood oy an analysis of particulars. Childrcni ani for 
tliat matter we adults too, love to tJiiolk m terms of what 
13 concrete Psyclology, if only tbo principles are discussed, 
becomes so diff cult to aoJcritan I, but it bcco i cs a 
lloasurablo rending if oumerous illiutratioos are proMdod 
Tie mducfiva metioif, involving ns it docs tiio study of 
coucfote examples, {resents gramnar in n coucrcto tvjy 
'We jOvS from wbat is concroto or tangiblo (tie illustrations) 
to wbat 13 abstract or mlnOoiblo (tbo aUlroct rule) Tins 
X3 09 it bl ould be 

In tie do (ucliTO motlxKl wo start from the rule uud 
prxoixl to aj 1 1^ it to particular oxamj los. The { rocau is 


re^cr-c-i Irom tlm m tlo mla Ufa meiho3 II*-ra 
IransvUoa u Ctonv alaltact to coocft,t». TU pupti Javo 
noUim^ tangiblo to uitlor it in iLo bo^mning anJ coiso- 
i\ucntly founder lop^,lc^ly 'Sia itteinjits to bring mimiual 
inawncai within tho yarvio-v of an alfLody fomiubtod rule 
mvo\vo much o! tna\ and error ani chmxnatioo with diaaalroui 
cltfjcta ujK)a tho NiU-coafidcaco o£ tho pupili. Iho cloJucUva 
method li logical ratlior tlun psycl^logical, Uio melhcxi 
oE tiwi accompUahi-d isdiolar, oEUvo finuhoil orUst rather llunoE 
tho ^uiig loaraor, tlio method etninontly bUiUkl to ooo who 
IS already m poascision oC all facts properly mdcxo.1 ml 
sechs to apply his knowledge to ailvantag', rathor dun to 
ono who 13 a novico, and lias jost started las * fruit'gatlicring 
And yet, diveTj^cat as tho two methods iro, wo can 
profitably combmo them for our purpose l/'t tho pupd start 
inductively, study and analjso tho matcrnl beforo luin and 
amvQ at a cctlam cooc1u.ioq When bo li in possesion of 
tho general rulo which, it is important to remembor, Iw hun- 
sdi lias atnvod at, lot bim ptocood to vpply tho rulo to 
further examplos anl >crity its gcncnl applicability Xakon 
by itsclE, oacii modiod vs found to bo unpctfocU E>cq i£ 
tho mduoUve inotbol helps os to discover certain facts, tho 
knowlodgo thus uemuted must bo applied deductively bj way 
of pracUco to prevent its lapso into oblivion Application 
of tho rulo or defimUon holja to fix it into tho mi^ 

The method which wo ebouW adopt is i profitable 
mixture of tho two methods exammed above and combmoa 
too advantages of both. It is mductivo upto a certain point 
(until too generahzation is reached after anal j sing tho data) 
and tlioa becomes dcductivo ( m applying Uio rule to specific 
instances) In tho absence of a better name we may as 
well term it tho mducto<Jodactivo method 

Wbeto tie subject matter to be taught is new to too 
14 
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pupils the inducto*deductiva method must bo employed But 
whore a preliminary hnowledgo oE it can be assumed be- 
cause oE the ground having been covered in veroacolar 
grammar, the purely deductiio method can be resorted to> 
and there mil bo no point m arriving inductively at the 
general rale which the pupds 1 now already. The notions 
o£ subject, predicate, noun, adjective etc , for example, can 
bo treated deductively The pupils, their previous know- 

ledge and the type oE subject-matter will, of course, in the 
end guide the teacher in hts selection of any particular method 

It must, however, bo remembered that the illRstratno 
material ( examples ) both m the mdnctive and tlio doduc'ivo 
stages must be copious Besides the danger o£ maccuracy, 
or inadoquaoy attoodaotopoogoaeralisationfrom insufBciontdats, 
the pupils ore liable to become b-ibituatod to hasty conclu- 
sions, not inErequcoUy erroneous Numerous examples, there- 
Eore, must be provided to bo analysed This concretoness 
in a great measnrs must bo a cardinal fealuro of our 
grammar teaching Wherever possible tbo examples must 

invariably bo drawn from tbo pupil’s roiding maleruil This 
corrolatioa between grammar and liloraturo will react in a 
way mutually bcne£ml It a also odvocaled tliat IJ )0 illus- 
trations dial}, as far as posable, bo from ‘standard’ nutbors 
m the hope (hat ‘ good ’ English will m tias way find its 
way to tVoir linguistic equipment or capital Xl^ ilrawing 
upon standard works of bicraturo, lowever, will not Jways 
be found feasible, and wiU, at any rate, Lo limited (o tie 
higher standards As far as the lower standards are con- 
cemod tho teacher will liio largely to fall back Uixin tie 
class readers ioilunatoly eomo of Iho modem Bcrius lend 

Uiemsolves cmineDtly to Uiis |urjiosQ and whereas lie 

teacher in former days l«d very often to inrent lis illiis- 
tralioas, his ittodoni counterpart u proiidod watii suiLalleanl 
well graded maionaJ Ituihor, dJiiSfrnlJvo maje'jiaf 



fibouU bo Buell as to form wLen takan as a whole an intel- 
ligible, conncctcii mnative Kotlnng is less interesting to tlio 
popiU than to bo made to read I'olalcd Ecnlcnccs having no 
earthly connection between ono anotlicr Sneb disconnected 
sentences ato tho de pair oE tho pupils wlio cannot di\ost 
themaobes o£ the sense that thoro is something very unreal 
m all what is going on in tlio class. IE tlicro is no story 
or a connected narrative m the reader that will lend ikolE 
to Uo paepoao m I is view, tho teacher «hould proceed to 
compose one. The connected narrative not only makes for 
more sense anl meaning to tho child* and hcnco to greater 
interest on his part, hut also to a bettor iinderstanding and 
Oxatiea. la tho lower standards o-pecially stray or un- 
connected sentences for lUoslration should never bo selected 
As with the lUaslrativo material m tho inductive stage 
80 witli tho sentences for practice m the deductive stage— 
there «hould be plenty oE matonal It is not enough that 
the pupil has arrived at a grammatical rule. There must 
be the appbcation oE that nilo In a sense the second 
ptoc^ (o£ apphcation) is oE oven more importance than 
tho &t^t Practice alone makes a man perfect AppUcaiion 
IS a matter oE skill which is obtained through constant 
practice The iMult o£ constant practice is the Eonnation oE 
habit which becomes second nature with mm It is through 
habit that the unerriDg language sense is acquired If once 
the pupd acquires this languago eense he cau later afford 
to forget the rules Heuco the importanco oE sufficient 
practice in tho application oE rules oE grammar cannot 
be overestimated Oral practice will be found very useful 
and should precede written practice ^Yo can do twice the 
work orally as m wntmg m tlie saino amount of time 
Besides, correcliQas can ba moda aoji tb/'ve, is -j, 
speaks so ho writes hence tho importance oE oral work 

« “ *yPK»' gnmmar lesoa would be 
somownat ot tho toUowmg mture 
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I preparation P/esenlaliiai ol nameroas examples — 

about 8 to 10, preferably m co-ordinateJ 
sentences, tiio material, as far as possible, 
being selected from the reader 

II Pressntatim (a) The teacher asks the pupils to studj 

the examples and draws their atten* 
tiOQ to some dominant cbancten^tio 
common lo each 

(b) The dominant cbaractcriatio is noted 
and inference drawn by studying 
each example separately and com- 
paring it with others. The pupils aro 
inwtod to write down the generali- 
zation or role The toachor may 
recast it but if it desenbos tho gram- 
luaticol I booomcoa jost notod to^ 
lorably accurately, it is better to allow- 
it to ^^tand 03 it 13. 

III Application (a) A good deal of oral practice involvmg 

the apphcatioo and Tonhcatioa of 
tho rule juat ‘disco\erod’ Tie 
material for praciico may l>o proTi led 
by tbo teacher aad the pupils mJ> 
bo JuvitoJ to construct sentences 
exooipJifyiag the operation of the rule 
(b) Wntlon exercises to ho solved m llo 
class. 

lY Au^iment Some ty{ical exercises to bo sot by way 
of hoDiovvork I or altoraatively j upiJs 
may bo askcl to bunt out similar 
oxaijjplos from tlcir reader or any 
other book) 

kicrcisos in grammar cao take vanous £orm«,— traii^ 
tomiatiou exercises, tbo ‘do »s diroctod* Ijpo, iuLmalclod 



cierciics or Uc *fiU in tto taps’ tjjo-tLo great ttanJ- 
\j o! iVo to clcr. Wattvtr form tto txercu.3 tako 
Ibo) mu_t fulfil the aun for wLch tl^y arc s.1 — to \ro>Kid 
praclico-and ua ‘■ucb mu-t ha%o a dirucl bearing on lUeul>- 
jcct-inatlcr. Exero^ca, broadly speaking, can bo dmJod 
into tv\o chsac?, tho ono set for m tructional porpoocs, and 
Iba oiljjr for remedial puqios's vnoro ll^ ^ required 

to rcmuio somo dcliberato error. Excrcncs of tl;o first clasa 
aro mount for drilling vrlulo tlioso of tlo acceni claai 
test tbo ablilj to apply tl^i knowledge. It sliOuld, lovvoicr, 
ba noted Icro that wlicreai dnlling cxcrciSt-S aro smtablo 
for all standard*, the ‘ remedial * cxcrcucs tliould rarely bo 
set m tliO lower standards. Tbero is no formal tcaclung of 
grammar in tUo lovtcc standards wlicro wo rely on pupils 
Icanng and practising correct usages for tlo mo^t part. It 
u, therefore, of the utmost importaoco tUt wo s}.oald nocr 
giro any opportaoit) to pupils of leanng or reading 
wliat is maoilc'-lly mcorrccL Benco, tlo delibomto presenta- 
tioo of incorrect forms, allliougli with tho avowed purpose 
of getting tlicm corrected, should bo avoided Tins class of 
exorcises should bo reserved for tho higUr stage whero tho 
pupils are possessed of a sotfiacntly matoro mtollcct to dis- 
Ungni‘^h hetwoen tho correct and the incorrect fonns, and 
will bo m no danger of bpsing into tho latter. I/isUy, no 
reasons for tleir answers should bo oxpcctod of pupils m tho 
lower standards It is enough if they u«o tho correct forms. 
Tlo practical application of a rulo on tho part of tho pupils 
ought to satifcEv us. Tho actual stilcmont of tho nalo by 
them 13 unnecessary 

Use of text~looJcs m the teaching of grammar 

Should wo u«o textbooks m tho teaching of grammar 
and if so^ what hooka and at what Iw U<}, 

lower standards it w very difficult to nso a text-book m 
grammar bccanso tho pupils baro no formal notion of 
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grammar aaj most of tbo text-books though ‘specjally pre- 
pared for use ID tl 0 lower sLindarda ’ still indulge in the 
logical arrangbuieut with definitions and rigid classificUion 
of granunaUcal phonomena Tba pupils find it difficult to 
understand tliera Beales, the chief objection against them 
IS tint the illustrative material m them is not related to tho- 
reading luatonal lu tho pupil’s readers which, wo must expect, 
must differ from school to school Wo want to conconfrato 
on the reader and to dig in it for whatever illustrations 
W0 require Moot of tho illuslralions in the grammar books, 
agam, are stray, unconnected sentences not calculated to 
hold any interest for the pupils for whom they aro lutendod ’ 

* Grammar in tho lower standards is more the concern 
oE the teacher tlan tbo pupil’ It 19 his work to make a 
ehidy of grammar and progressively grade the subjecl-inattor 
and arrange it for ordorly presentation The teacher ahoold 
decide what points of grammar he wishes to teach or drill 
and choose his lUustxaUve material from tho pupils reader* 

If the reader does not lend itself to this purpose to his hkiog 
be should devise hia own illustrations 

But later on the need for a suitable text book m 
grammar is locrcasingly felt la the lower standards the 
pupils, by speaking aod wntiog t)jo correct usages, arc- 
uncoMCiously foUowmg grammar Tbeir grammar is ‘ opera- 
tional* grammar There is no Bystemotio classification of 
grammatical phenomena which awaits the higher stages As 
tbo pupil progresses grammar teaching is no longer mcidontal 
hut teuds to become more and moro complete If tbo practice 
followed in the lower standards— study of numerous examples 
followed by intensive dnlling — is continuod mto tho higher 
standards, it will m eSect auiount to pupils WntiQg a text 
bool m grammar under tie guidaaco of thoir (oachcr This 
is hardly practicable if only for tho enormous amount or 
tune it N^ould con ume, time wbicli could moro profitably lie 
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(lovotel to other bnnchcs oE Eo^liah study. Tho pupils m 
tho stages aro suKicieiitty advaaccd to uadctstaud llo 

logical classification oE grammatical facts \Nhicli any text-book, 
in graminar ini^t embody. Bosidcs, ‘ merely as a record of 
xvbat lias boon loamt tho printed pago has greater ap^ieal 
than what will labonoudy bo compiled bj tho pupil, wiUi 
tho addition'll advantag»3 o£ neatness, coiupactne.-jS, clarity 
^nd wealth o£ material Iho text-book is alwajs there for 
ready reti rence !iIoat of tl o good text-books now follow 
the inducto-doduchvo plan— study of cxainplea, gcncrilizatioji 
and application. Tho number of exercises provided is also 
lancd and largo. Any toxt-book which follows the orthodox 
pbn ( starling from tho defimlion and giving a coraploto 
logical oullino of grammar) must bo avoided. 

Though tho ideal auned at by the teacher should be to 
go on by bmsolf aud corrclato grammar teaching with tho 
pupil’s reading material, it is not always possihlo to ucbiovo 
it because not every grammar teacher Im the time at lea 
disposal for tho selection of tho necessary material or tho 
energy to do it- Tho writer of a good textbook of grammar 
has already done the work for him and far more efficiently 
and thoroughly. In the use of the textbook, however, ho 
should follow the luducto-deduclive plan advocated above. 
"Most of the modem text-books incorporato this plan, so thero 
should ho no difficulty on that score A good teacher will, 
however, m addition to tho matenal for practice provided in 
tho text-book, make frequent cross references to parallel 
lUuslratioua lu the pupiVs reading material 

Though the teacher may, m order to widen his honzon 
and elaborate bia own knowledge, refer to more than one 
isst ix^, it ts aJwiys safvisa6fe in sitoi to any one hook 
m the classroom Ibe advantage of all pupila possessing tho 
same book la that it obviates the necessity of writing the 
material on tho black bowl Tlie teacher simply has to 
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roEor tho pupils to particular cxamplos on a particuhr page 
IE tlio pupils possessed difforont text-books, there is bound 
to ho conEusion and pupils -will Imvo to take down all tho 
Qxamplos, to bo solved oithftr tu tho class or at lomo, tie 
very thing which the possession o£ a text book is meant to 
obviate It is also important to see that every pupd possesses 
a text-bool It is only then that the maximum advantage 
oE possessing a text-book can be secured A pupil wlio has 
no toxt-hook will he sevotoly handicapped, as ha will bo 
possessing neither tlie textbook with its attendant advantages 
nor a written record o£ all the classification oE grammatical 
pi cuomein-a thing which a text book is supposed to remedy. 
Some books on grammar recommoadod — 

( 1 ) George Sampson Cambridge Lessons in English, 
Bool a I-IV ( very good and on 
modem lines ) 

(2) Series by Tipping (i) Iirst English Grammar 

( II ) Middle School Grammar 
(ill) High School English 
Grammar 

( 3 ) Series oE Grammars Graded bat somewhat on old- 

by Wren fashioned hoes Stdl meful 

( 4 ) Senes by French ( Ox Uni Press ) ( Good ) 

( 5 ) Macneo A simple English Grammar (Good) 

The teacl er is roEerred to Soanonschien’s Arw English 
Grammar (Clarendon Press) and Soul of Grammar 

Thoagh for the sal e of coovemcaco <ho subject of 
grammar teaching is i ere treated under a separate 1 eading 
it must not be forgotten that tho various Lnnehes o£ 
English teaching are but means to an end, and that m 
attempt to reg-ird tho wnting Unglisfi, or the study o£ 
Grammar as Eomethmg wl icb can bo isolated from tho 
reading and appreciation of English literature 13 a inistako 
and will load to disaster ” 



CHAPTER ATI 

THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 

IntroJudion : Every year tlio Board oE Examiners for tbo 
■Malricnlation examination report tliat tho study o£ English 
o£ tlie average candidate is very poor indeed. Ho is unablo 
to compose a paragraph in Eogliali without committing at 
least halt a dozen mistakes ot construc^on and idioa^, lot 
alone the cleganco oE stylo or marshalling o£ facts and argu- 
ments. Some who have inquired into Ibis state oE affairs 
suggest the teaching oE grammar systematically as a remedy. 
The remedy has been tried but lias not proved to be the 
panacea hoped Eor. The root o£ Uie trouble lies in the 
neglect oE composition. There has been no ^stematic teach- 
ing oE composition possibly because its very function' has 
been very imporEootly uudorstood. "Very oElen only one or 
two periods a week aro assigned to composition and even 
these are sometimes utilized Eor the study oE the ovorpresont 
‘text’. AVhatovcr composition is attcmplod is very dull and 
stereotyped, the teacher setting a themo and the students 
scribbling. No wonder tbo pupUs* ‘ com-poslUoas * Eail to 
reach the standard which is expected oE tliem. 

Wherein, then, lies the trouble ? Tlie p^chology oE 
lauguage*leaTniog IcUs us that the loaming process has two 
aspect*, the active aspect and the passive aspect. In order 
that the learner may acquiro mastery over the language 
lo is learning it is c^nlial that ho passes through both 
tliosc stages — botli theso aspects — o£ language — learning. Ha 

Ic.'ims the language as is taught to him by hearing, re<iding 
etc. THs is the passive aspect He is passively acquiring 
tlio language, trying to understand it, trying to relate tlie 
words to their sense. But this passive aspect alono will not 
carry him Ear. IE he must master what he is laaminf he 
must put it to uso He must use it actively. This U° the 
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active aspect o£ language — learning, or, as it la sometimes 
called, the expressive aspect. This be does m composition 
AUer all, a language is not merely £or understanding some- 
thing through ita medium, it is alao for expressing what you 
mean through tlie same medium This active use o£ the 
language will not only generate self-confidence m its use 
but will also make for a certain facility an! elegance m its 
US'* acquired by pract ce In the past, tl s active aspect 
lias been sadly neglected I\o lave been attonling only to 
the passive aspect It was considered enough i£ tlie pupil 
understood the texts No very great attention was paid 
to whether ha could express himself with facility throngli the 
new medium The teacher concentrated on the ‘ text ' and 
had no interest lu ' composition ’ The teaclier infected his 
pupils with the same attitude of inddferonco They received 
no encouragement from the only quarter from which they 
could expect it, namely, the tcacter That was probably 
because he did not Luow what ha was expected to do 
did not nuderstand the nature of composition 
The Nature or Psychology of CotnposiHon — 

Before tumiug to tbe object or aim oE compositioo it 
will be fruitful to inquire into tbe p^chology of composition, 
for without its knowledge tho teacher will find bis best 
efforts rewarded with only indifferent response Composition 
13 a form of self expres^on It is the expression oE the 
cbld’s thoughts. They are bi» thoughts. The word ‘his’ is 
important because in all Composition s ncenty is vital It is 
no use writing others thoughts It is like our hands and 
feet and other limbs lal ng orders from another’s brain with 
tho consequence that all tho result ng movements will bo 
shuffling awkward, ungainly They will lack the balance, 

Ibo rhythm, the coherence that attend all spontanoons action 
"Wo mast develop ths spontaneify of self expression in our 
pupils How can wo create m ^am this wpontaneous desire 
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to say somUlung, thu iljiro for ‘^olf-oipro- 

aa\oa ? It canboJoia la tv'>o UhU of wlicli iro osicnUal 
if "x euccv-vjful compoaitioa va to rv^t. I'lflljT wo must 
pTONilo llw sUuaiion. A t><.TaOQ comoiuti cotca to tUiotUc 
ii3 thoQghta TcgarJing or iming out of aiij pattxoUr >-vlua- 
lion It li on\y wVn-n Ito finli Intnaolf in a situation tliat 
ho fceU sjiiio urg3 m hm to co iimumcat » his llougljU 
to other* Ho umuot l^\o my thoughts to couiuunicato 
rOo irJiug j jst ‘ notlung * Oiilo«, thoroEoro, ho lias a aluitoa 

lo vii)! feel no ur„o to talk to othoraor wrilo to othcra. If 
this la IriiQ ivitli tho alulU how jnuch inoro must it bo with 
tliu cUldron wlo aro learning lo 8p».*ak ami wnto in i Lan- 
guage! wlacb 13 foreign to tlioint Stonily, wo must provulo 
an audiouco, a proper etimuhting auiicnco, i Micioty whom 
Ibo child rcaly fcoU to moso svith All tho pcr<oiii wit!i 
whom wo s^tcak iml to whom wo coinmumuito our thought 
coiutitulo our auSiince Wo do not go md talk to trees 
or stones or tho^ who aro (wrfoct strangurs to us £ac}i 
ODO of us has got a particular audiooco Deprived of this 
particular audionco, our commuuicativo urgo almost wilts 
away Tha cluldroo also will feel tho urgo to conjoiuntcato 
only if a proper audionco w secured to aoimato their thoughts. 
The proper audicnco for a child will be tho sort of oUior 
children and other adults with whom ho finds himself associ- 
ating every day m a variety of Bituations Wo have, tlius, 
seen that both situations and an andionco are required if 
the speaker la to feel an moer urge to bo commumcativo 
Ha musk have somebody m view -and tins ‘somebody’ most 
be someone who lies witbm the ken of his exporienco — to talk 
to or to wnto to and ho must haao some occasion to talk 
^ ■owi'iai ‘AuvuHr la ftio ^Jccra^«» tfi. \wo prere- 
quisites there wiU bo no real inner urge Thera will only be idle 
\crhiago and literary msmeonty Dr Belloc cays that for 
a statement to be succci^l four things aro essential,— ( 1 ) 
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Tlio saycr, ( 2 ) T1 o sayoo ( i c the audicnco ), ( ^ ) The atu- 
nlioD, and (4) Ijjo covenant (i o a codo or a langaago)- 
Our pupils aro ‘the saycr*, they have ‘the covcoant** 
what wo should jjrovido them with aro the remaining t»o 
factors, the situation and *tho fayeo* or the audience But 
this 'ludienco should bo such tliat tho child niu4 fcol that ho is 
writing for tho society winch ho Itkcs or winch lio tlunhs 
wortli whilo to writo for A child will not liho to mito for 
a teacher, ho will hUo it still less if ho finds that ho is 
asikcd to write for no one Wo find teachers coumig into 
tho ch«3 and almost ordering Iho boja “Well, boys, to day 
you are going to wnto an essay on wbat-is-its-name ”, or 
“ wnto *; letter to «o and so about tweedledom nod twccdlo- 
dee ” Tho boys wonder why on earth must they be 
bothered with this senseless thing and for wl om Tho result 
IS that no boy feels any real urge or enthusiaim for the 
task , for a * task ’ it is and their writings aro notlung better 
than insiDcore scribbling 

Besides providing the situation and the audience we 
niust also make an appeal to certain of the instmcts with 
\rhich a child is endowed If we succeed m tapping this 
latent energy, the child will not bo satisfied until he has 
expressed himself 'Wliat aro those instincts i" Rrstly, (here 
13 the social or greffanous msttnet by which one feels fiat 
one should si are one’s expcrienoa with others These ‘others’ 
do not include tho whole of lumamty but that very limited 
part of humanity with wbiob one, at any one particular 
age, comes m close touch In th® child’s case his class-mates 
will constitute such an audience Often pupils are advised 
to imitate great authors hko Addison, Macaulay, Lamb, 
Stevenson and others. But these great writers had definite 
audiences m view when they wrote which our pupils cannot 
possibly have It is futile to urge our pupils at their stage 
of life to follow these Howeter, a httla may he 'iccompli- 



s'lul m tlu3 directioa i£ on appeal is malo bacca»£ully to 
lh 3 tnslmct of tmitalion. It wo occasionallj pruent to thorn 
good moJela and lead them to approciato how great masters 
oE stylo ha\o exprQ‘'S<xl the samo ideas la a %'awtly superior 
Vii), how they ha\o choaea tlicir words, tho irutmct oE 
imitation will como into play and «onio attempt at imitation 
oE tho model will bo uoUccabk This is, oE course, posaiblo 
only m tho higher standards, mostly tho VI anl tho VII 
Tliirdly, tbero la tiio initmct of t£lf~ilupl<3y> Given projier 
mconlivcs, tliia instinct acta as a powerful stimulus to self- 
expression Children Uho to sliow thom'olves off. Thoy liko 
to put tortli tlieir best, witli zest, when there la some in- 
centwe, some lioarty applause, some timely commondatiou 
Further, there la tho added stimulus of healthy rivalry 
between boy aud boy or group and group Fonodical 
compehtious, scUmg of pnzo oaaays, ibo award o£ marks, 
are all calculated to proiuoto a sense of rivalry Lastly, 
the topic for composition should bo such as the child will bo 
interested in It should be such that ho knows somoUiing 
about it It ehoul 1 ho wilbm tho ken of his oxpononce — 
aud thia la by no uioam so lar«o vud varied as many 
teachers suppose it to bo It should lou h tiio persouahty of 
tho child It 13 no uso asking a child living m a romoto, 
upeountiy town aud who has never seen such a thing os 
sea m all hia life, to wnto an cssay on ‘ A walk on saa- 
shoro’ It 13 Cor this very reason that the Fourth Act of 
Sbakunlalu, though acclauncd tho best, fails to attract tho 
juvenile realers Ibo pangs oE separation which tho sago 
feels when Lis adopted daughter leaves Eorher husbani’s homo, 
are ohvioudy beyond tbe expenenco of children and henco 
leave them cold The elders on the other hand, especially 
iLc^ whoso ezpeneaaes he trt&m tho saaso oriai as tfwso 
o£ tie sago, are gripped by the pathos ot tho situation. 
Good coQiposition must grow out of one’s personal oxpon- 



cnco Wo ^^^lo mo^t powcrCaily when ^\o fcol most 
deeply. Wo wnto most conviociDp,ly only %\lien wo nro 
smeoro, end stneoniy m lis Lroadcst sense is ilio ultim'ito 
tost m literary art llio loachiog o£ composition n i failure 
not infrequently bociuso wo demand from our jiujiils tlio 
impossible Wo ask, tliein to wnto on matters which do not 
oven intorcal them Wo ask tlicm to wnto on topics oF 
whicli they liavo no personal oxpcnonce, no loal knowlodgo 
of their own Ciildren will not and cannot wnlo good 
composition unloas they haao eoiuoUiing to say Ihoy havo 
hltlo to say unloas they aro interested. If wo want them 
to feel intorosted and bo sincere lo what tlioy wnto wo 
must ask them to write upon matters which lio well within 
tho raogo of their liltlo experience 

To summarize, wo may say that the instmcts o£ gregari- 
ousness, selF*display, imitation, rnalry or competition lielp to 
create a real urge to solf«expros' 00 o, if properly appealed to 
Tho problem for the compontion teacher resolves into —(1) 
rousing these mstiucts (2) presenting topics that appeal to 
the interest and personality of tbe child, and which he wilhm 
tho orbit of Ins experience ( 3 ) Presenting a suitable situa- 
tion and a proper audience (For example, lE jou want a 
boy to write a descnpUoo of Bombay, suggest to him that 
his friend from Nagporo wonld very much like to have ■nich 
a de’=cnption from him, in fact be has asked for it, and 
would be oblige Lim ? Wo will find tliat the boy, when 
put on hi3 mottle in this way, would turn out a far more 
sincere and realistic piece of writing than would probably 
have been tho case, for lie has now secured an audience and 
feels that as the letter is for his Enend there is some point 
in writing zt ) 

The ^i7n of Compoatton 

The aim that should animate all composition work has 
already been staled It is to make an active use of tho 



langnago llxat la being learnt Mcro under tanding tl »> 
\angnago ;n not enough It rs only \i it la used constantly and 
m a vvnoly oI situatvona Uiat it can by mastered Wo in- 
troduce and go on introducing certain words usages and 
and sentence Conns IE properly introduced, tliese iro well 
underatood m Ihoir contexts and the learners o\ea domons- 
trato at the tuno their ability to u«=o thom m anoUer context. 
But i£ the matter is leCt tiicro, it is almost certain that they 
will bo Corgollen in near tuturo when tljoy might appear to 
the pupils as petCcct stranger . lo prevent such a catastrophy 
it w of the utmost importance that they should bo used over 
and over again m -varying contexts Composition does tbs Tho 
pupiU have to make use oE these words or usages m answer- 
ing v\ucstions, giving out summaries, witing dialogues and 
m a host oE other ways which shall presently bo noted Liko 
a com tho word or the idiom must be kept m constant 
cuculation or else there is a real danger oE its lapsing mto 
oblmon and o£ having to relearn it all over again To a 
certain extent, composition does tlie same work as the Rapid 
Reader But the similanty lies only as Ear as the pa'sive 
aspect of lane,aag 0 — learning is concerned In a Rapid 
B^er the pupila come across their old friends, greet them 
with a fimilo of recognition and paa on In composition, 
they have to use them actively in their own contexts. 
This fundamvntal aim oE composition shoul 1 never be lost 
eight oE It IS only i£ it is constantly kept m view tnat 
the composiUon work will lie on planned, ^stematio lines, 
with definite results to be aclueved and definite aims to bo 
fulfilled Or else it cannot but be haphazard, wasteful and 
unproductive of any benefits to tbo pupils. 

Tbs active use i>£ the laugoage wdl also enable us to 
rcahzo the two other aims o£ teaching EugUsb, viz, (1) 
ability to speak Enghsb, and, (2) the abhty to write m 
good modern English on any single topic, fhe Indian pupil 
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stringers and occasionally oftictal It will alaj incIuJo alrill 
m proacntvn^ bis iLou^bta on a given ‘'ub^cct in u clear, 
woll-arrangui nianner Now tliu orderly prc'Cnlatiou oE 
thought mattnal lus to bo acquired wiUi asaluous jnclico 
and IS not inborn A ‘treo* compoaiUoa is only an cupbe- 
irnshc expression to denoto wbat is at bottom a vrooly, di - 
pintcd, dismtegratod scribbling Tliat is no cssay Tbo Engltsh 
leicber is not very mueb concerned with developing new 
tboujit m bis pupils But ho shonll ctoato in lu? pupils 
the Inbit oE writing m a Inutl stylo iho value o£ planning 
and replanning liU a final draft is oiolvod should bo icnpro- 
feacd upon tUeic mvuds It is the purpoao o£ tlio wntten 
xMCisoa to create tlio»o atlitalos m tbo pupils anl foster 
honi ^'Tlo written oxorcisos aro dirvctod towards wlnt 
ixponcnoo suggest* ts, to some extent, teachable Wliat in 
the act of writing vs teoclable is not tbo quality of tie 
wntci’a ideas but the mcUod of iTOsenUng those ideas to 
tbo rcadei It uisans «udi a manner oE dividing an I arnng- 
iDg a subject, of selecting wonls, as will convoy the moaning 
of the wntcr to Uio reader with the least possible difftroncL 
between the produced and that mtonded, and also 

with the least possible wear and tear of the reader’s capacity 
and good will " 

The importance of clear-cut presentation is rocogiiize 1 
at all hand Sir Philip Hartogg wntos lu his ‘ Teaching of 
English m England’, — ‘ It la a miataken notion to think 
t\ut Engbdi novd not bo taught scientifically to En^liah boys 
«inco it 13 Ibeir mother tongue B it in Pranco this false notion 
IS not prevalent and dofimto iltcaipts aro made to cultivate tlio 
art of wnbog among tlw boys There the educational ideals 
were inQucncod by Greek and Roman wntuig« fheic writers 
were mostly laivjora and, therefore, masters of rhetoric 
Aristotle stresses tho following Ureofold aspects of good 
15 



writing— ( 1 ) Invonlion (arguoicold or Uouglifs baficd on 
ohaorvatioa, cxpcncnco or pure imagination), ( 2 ) Dis|X)siUoa 
(.irraDgoincut), nod (3) PicUoo (clotiiing tbowgUs in 
jirojwr^Nvonls). IV French kept liioso iJoals io view. U’o 
hoop in viow only tijo third aipoct wlicroas tlio French make 
tho study o£ logic coropnlsoiy for all. Tiio Froncli boy 
trVi'is iiiiiiiolf to writo lo^cally. llo is asked to question 
liliii^iE at every stage while he wntci his coni[)o&i(OD. This 
Seemtie method einUes bioi to know %>by ho is uitroJudug 
a detail at a particular |>oiiit, why ho uiust reject a jinrif* 
culnr aspect, wliy ho must chooio a particular word or 
expresaoQ. I would rocomotcod theso tlirto aiui^ of uritton 
composition— ( I ) to onablo boys to record their ossn obser- 
vations, (3) to stiuiuUto the boys to explore nod olaborato 
tiieir own thoughts and io dovolop their own powers o£ 
tliinkiag, and ( 3 ) to ooablo ibo boys to convoy to othor 
pooplo tiio rosuU of their thioldng as clearly and completely 
as possible.” 

To summarUo, the aims of teaching compoaition should 
be— (l) to provido an acUio use of Iho language tluat is 
being loanat, and without it mastery ovor it cannot bo 
achieved, ( 2 ) to help the formation of spooch'habits so that 
the pupils como to thiuk in Euglisb and speak it aotomatl' 
cally without coustast reference to the rules of grammar 
and moaning of words. This aim la achieved by the iotenso 
speech practice which oral coropoditioo affords, ( 3 ) to onablo 
the pupils to express in wiitiog their thoughts and experi- 
ences and wishes as lucidly os possible. 

TAe IKiys a/ Approach : 

The five recognized ways oE approach to composition 
are — ( 1 ) the way of grammar, ( 2 ) the Way of compo- 
sition, ( 3 ) the way of literature, ( 4 ) the way of free 
composition, and ( 5 ) tlie ‘ put fibo topic in the centre ’ 
way of approach. Let aa examine each — 



(1) llie tray oj yranMiiar— To tio pa-'st anl perLaj^ 
ovtu now comf>osiUon tor a majority ol means 

j^nrumar atid grammar moans compoailion TLo children aro 
tacf^hl tho rules oE grammar Tloj are then asku! to 
COD'-Iruct gnmmaUcaW) correct sentences. aVnd lo, her i M 
composition ’ But tbs la no compo ition It is only Scolei eo- 
making as tliero n no oxpro»ion o£ tijjught, no expre e on 
o£ tliat inner urge to say fioiuellnng Coni{xx.itioD, as no 
have seen, is tha cxprcs-ioti oE somo tloughts through iho me- 
dium o£ a language. Tlio grammar nay o£ approacii nith its 
nualcuco on grammatically correct tcntences noglci-tc I tl o 
thought Mpect 'iltogetlcr It cxhiwtod a euiTOino unconcern 
towards tbo other, and Ear more imijorlant, cleiuonts o£ 
compoaition,— tla connectedness, tho stylo, tho wiy o£ ox- 
prc&iioo, tl 0 soqueoco and Uio orgaoizatico oE thoug) t Such 
‘compositions’ could not bat bo lifolus Tboy stand solf- 
coodomned 

(i) Hie ica^ oJ c<nnf>ositunt~^hi this method importanco 
^ laid on tlio thought ospt^ct As clear thjukmg and logical 
husmeasliko arrangement oE thoughts aro considered c&.cntnl, 
tho advocates o£ this method concentrated on tho thorough 
planning o£ a composition boEoro »t was undertook, Thoy 
disqusa tiio topic tlorougbly id tho class, llirash it out, plan 
anl roplaa it, and when all tho ‘points* uro neatly 
arranged and the class la m ptesossion o£ the model gkelolon 
o£ the compositioD, they ask tho pupils to wnte down tho 
excrete But this method, though very effiicionl, is open 
to one fienous crvUeism Wo teduto tho clas to tbo same, 
dull, uniform standard ih© pupils laithEully follow tbo plan 
of tho teaehet Everything Im been thought out for them 
*itfy fiuwn *af ^ ’mat. fK/rdl “ihis ■'ort ol: a 

thing IS fatal to smeenty Tho products of the pupils do 
not bear tie impress of their individuality This system kills 
all spontancil} or onginali^ It is lil o a sausige macbm 
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wluclj fit Ibo turn oE tlia liandlo rolls out pcrEoctly uniform 
sau'ugos, oE tbo earaoviCjglit nnl tlio ono fiuito inJis- 

tinguisliab^o Eroiii Uio oilier Itw s)stom is a souuJ ooo in 
os much 'IS it ompliosizcs tliougit *10! its nrrangoiiiont but it 
goes loo far m il is dircctioa Wo si oul j ritPior Jonso somo 
luo'ins to uuko tlio pu|iU tlimk for ihomsoUua. I]xprcs.ioa 
^^lII ticn como oE itsolE A irotiimmary ilucuvuon, probiog 
tlu eubjocl, will ccrtaml} bu founl ho!{£ul But it blxiuli 
not bo orcnlono It bhoutJ moroly !>o oxplonloiy m nalurt, 
now or nmol augle< Wo must Icavo room for 
mlividu^ility lu tlunbicg onJ cxproasioo 

{3J T/ti ituy of /tAfftifuw ( moltU ) fha luothoj of 
eourto u {wasiblo <nl> in ibo classes tint arc fairly ‘idrin- 
cod Jlodol odeay® oxlrocU from tlo wTitinga of 'lokooiN- 
lodgod mn<itcrs oE tho croft iro j rcscnloib oq ) tho pupiU am 
asked to -itudy llom,— how tlieso gwnt writers lia\o arrangoJ 
tlcir though*, tlio beauty of stylo ouJ tlo Eolicity o£ 
diction, tho gnppiug bogitmmg lol Iho wnppmg end.—md 
to phy tbo 'soduloua apo* Bot commondablo is tlio system 
18, there oro vinous diflicultios to bo mot witli Ibr one 
thing tltra aro not onougb of such medals— lal on subjects 
wo wont — wbicli are found suitablo for our joung icliolars 
Secondly, U u not 'ilways Hot wo aro rowardol with a 
moJol on the jubject undor discussion It w somotunea tlio 
sobjoct o£ tlio models tliat docs not suit ua, and soaiotioioa 
it la our subject tliat docs not l»ve a suitablo model 
Lloroovcr, e\en i£ a satisfactory model la fount it can only 
be of a hunted use to us IHiesa writers IiaJ a different 
audianco m viow iTben they wroto, tb^ bad at tiwir coxa- 
mond a castor range of vocabulary than tho one possessed by tbo 
pupils and they draw upon an experience fuller, richer and 
ivider than tl at oE Iho pupils. The espor once of children ta 
not always reElectod m mch models. Tlese, then, however 
excellent, are not much useful if unconnected wiUj the «pe- 
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noocG oE tho chiWren 13e iilcsa, ttjcro la n real danger that 
v\ asking pupils to iniitato tho groat vnters wo may bo 
CQoipellmg Iho weaker o£ them to do what Ihoy cannot and 
thus unwittingly producing a sort o£ mtcnonly complex in 
them All tins does not mean tliat good models ha\o no 
u 0 in a class-room It is rather tkit tlo models should coma 
only at tie end, only when tho pupils liaio ivritten their 
coiupo-itions iho pupils may then bo asked to comparo 
licit own oSorts with tlie modal'*, how differently tho great 
writ r 1 as ‘aid Iho tamo thing and bow m very charming a 
way It la only wlicn tho pupils realize tho differonco 
between their own effort and that oE the master that tlio 
model can bo said to have produced any desinUa effect, 
otherwise it will remain moroly a dbplay oE unattainable 
excolIcDce ^Tba model passage slould not bo presented to 
the child until ha has mado his owu attempt to do what 
bos been aucces^EuUy accomplished by others and has thus 
realised bis own limitations and dclicioncics Otherwiso tho 
tl 0 result will bo tho slavish and inajcquato imitation o£ 
what m virtue of its excellence is bojond his powers The 
use oE fcUcU models, howover, should be very sparing Only 
occasionally may a teacher set for composition a subject 
which Las been excellently handled by competent authors 
and make use of this for purpott^ oE cnticisni and compa- 
rison with tl 0 pupils’ attempts The handling of the exetciso 
oE this km I is a difficult matter and a severe te’^t of a 
teaclcTS skill Somebmes the teacher’s plan miscarries and 
his tonnal analys s and di'quisihcn result in hindering rati er 
than bob mg a gifted student in catching something oE 
the spint and of the expression oE great pro'^j writers It 
all depends upon tie persmahty and skill oE tho teacher 
(4) TJis way of fjte eotnposition In this method the 
pupils bolect tleir own topics and write on tlcm m any 
way they like Thoy tbok, collect natetnl and arrange it 
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wUboiil help or hmdnnca from tha teacbor Comploto free' 

dotn 13 theirs Wliora does tha teacher come m thta 
motiiod? Hi 9 role is htmtel to merely anaoanciDg the topics 
provioasly suggested by the pupils, and corroctiog the com- 
positions He haa had no control urer tha selection of a 
topic or the arrangement oE tha material collected This 
method is a reaction against tbo way o£ the controlled com- 
position described above ( No, 2 ) Because under tbs method 
o£ controlled composition the teacher solecU a topio, 
discuasos it thoroughly, hammers out an outlma with tbs co- 
operation of the popils who then follow it rigidly, tho advo- 
cates of free composition go to tha other extreme and would 
do away with tlia teacher altogether They would grant 
Complete froodom to the pupils. Iho doogors of this metlnxl 
are quite patent. No one demos that the pupils should bo 
inicrosted m the topic ihe> write on m oi^or to givo full 
scope to their *aoir-expressioQ'> and that m order to secure tins 
they should bo presented with topics which ho witlim tho 
range of their ospenonce But this thing can be oiordoso. 
Tbo words ‘interest’, ‘ scIf-exprcssion *, ‘froodom* can bo a 
fetish Tlioy do not entirely obviate Uio ntoJ for guidance, 
SDggostions and help which an oiporjcncoil and shilful toaclcr 
can otter Indeed, tlou^liful obsincra iro already sounding 
a note of warning against tbo tendency of leaving overy- 
tUng to iho pupils or giving undue uujiortanco to tlio likes 
aul dislikes of Uio pupils Tho Board of Education m its 
‘ Suggestions for Uio toacbing of Enj^lish ’ ‘tatts, “Iho tea- 
cher 18 jQ-'tiliod in oncoura^ng, wiUan «ucli himts ns common 
mso siigotsle, the miuitoll forms of tom]>o Umu m 
wlucli many lio^j uni gjrfs find a ileasuraLJo uclnity — 
forms of * solt-expnssioo ’ m languigo. In moot ••el.ools 
uow-a-vliys t’oy halo simo j’aa., anl m m in^ u viluablo 
ODO, but except uiiJor tie guidance of a teuthcr wlo is 
skilful us well os cntIuMasbc, tl<ir u<o in tho chsh-re-tm 



to raro and occasvonat TUo benefit m greatest wIiQq 
they aro not impo-sod a3 i part o£ U o school tuuo-tablc. 
Spealang generally ol tho secondary fcLool, debates aro much 
less ontcriaming and effective maulo tl o time-table, when they 
are apt to bo formal, than in the freer almo.phoro of a 
school doliating societj, and a class magazmo nuickl} loaosits 
onoinaUty i£ the collaboration is pursued unJor tlu master’s 
critical tLougli kindly oje ** Used occasionally thoj aro 
valuablo but pursued rogohrly os part of tio school cur- 
riculum *tlio joy cE thorn may easily bo spoilt' “It is juat 
because of tlio freedom •which gives them birlb, of tho 
becosQ of oxpres ion which offers tlio boy his clianco o£ 
talking about tilings os ho 'viowa them without oven help 
from bra elders that thoso may bavo a real valuo m tho 
development of tho boy’s ability to wnto Tliey may got 
nearer whit is unteacliablo m compoation tlian tho formal 
school exercises, hut they aro not a sobsUtulo for theso oxoi> 
cisoa” Wo tlus SCO Ua.t tho traditional formal exorcise,— 
the «elcctioa of a topic, discussion, collecting matenal, arrang- 
ing it, dovolopiog a plan, etc — cannot bo dispensed with. 
Witbn tho framework of these refiuireincnts tho ‘skilful 
and enllnsia«tio’ teacher may tax hi3 Te'ourccfnlness to 
make tho exercise as interesting and palatahlo to his pupils 
as ho can After all, teaching pupils to writ© is teaching 
them to present tlcir ibouglts to tho reader m a clear, 
connected way And tliS rctiuwea cousiderablo practico in 
arranging and rearranging your matornl necessitating frequ- 
ent rovisions of tho set etnos Free composition la not a 
synon j m for \ romiscnons composition 

( 5 ) Tlis ‘ put the topic in tl e centre ’ icai/ of approach - 
Tlia modern metlod, one 'whch I w been found very ■'atii- 
iaeVury, is Vrut ’nas ’bcculnt want of abetter dc cnphvo nnmo 
cailai tl 0 ‘ pat tho topic m tlio centre ’ metl od After a 
topic has been selected Cor discussion m. tho cla^ it is, to to 
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fifwjli, phcoil m tiA centra and tlio pupls aro oocouragel 
to Uank ronul Uio subject Tiio *Uw*, * when’, * v\iiy *, 
‘\\horo*, nnd nro good friends of ours Tlioy are 

ilo lo\cr8 whicl) cinblu us |iru>o open tio ojstor sliolls of 
tlio subject The/ nro tlio CAn-opcncra uitJi which to open 
tlio Icrmctcally scaloJ tm of IIh) subject TatlJo Uw subject 
With Ibo help of tlioao imtrunicnts and tlio subject will 
graJually unroM itself to you Ask numerous qtic boos to 
tlio subjuct lud iiotu down tlio answors T!o points will 
como fiat and U ick Adiint ill Ic.t any should bo forgotten 
later on All the ptipls should bo invited to coninbuto no 
nnttcr bow different tlio auglo or bow aijarontly irrolevcnt 
tlio point All slould bo noted down on tlio bl'ickbonrJ A 
fairly goo<l deal of dtta will by now liavo boco coUcctod 
Then comes Uio task of solcction, condkosalion, rojcction and 
find dispOdiUou Iniito tho lUcotion of ilo boys to tho fact 
that all this pile of nnienal yet lacks order, that it givos 
tho appeifanco of a house wlcroio all furoituro and pictures 
and tho rich iipiioiotuicuts have been heaped together, tl at it 
lacks ordtr, docorum Uo mu^l create order out of tho 
chaos, beauty out of crudity, simplicity out of gross luxuiy 
This will necessitate not only Ih > artistic arrangement of tbo 
uiatonal at our disposal but also ruthless scrapping of much 
that IS uooascntial and does not fit in our scheme of decora- 
tion Beauty lies not in tlo suponibundanco of material but 
m choice, proportion and harmony Schiller has said that an 
artist may bo known rather by wl at he omits Pater echoes 
bnn when ho say^ *'Io literature an artist may best be recog- 
nized by bis tact of omission For all art does but consist 
ID tho remoaal of surplu age ” But there can be many 
alternative schemes of decoration depending upon individual 
taste and mterprotatioii of the beautiful And so it can be 
witli a sulject The ‘=ame subject can be viewed from 
different aspects all of vrlncb cannot be included in ou^ 



scHmc. Just aa i loom 'wbcb O'vorCuini.LcJ, perliajis 
oombinjn^ m aJiJilajn various ‘pcnod’ stjlca, is a IMirtict 
liorror, to is aa e-%ay winch is a |>* rfect jumUo ot all 
aspects, wuboat aoy pretcnco at clas-iicatioo anti ficlectioo 
Hcnco it IS nccofoarj to docitlo on wliat aspect ot tlw 
subject wo aro going to wnto 'Thwo must bo somo guulo 
to help u3 m tl o 'election ot anj particular aspect Such 
a guido la tlio rango ot Iho pupils own oxpcnenco anti Oio 
particular kind ot auJicnco for wlom tlo pupil writes B) 
way ot illustration let us lal u tlio topic ‘Iho Villago* It 
u poaahlo to view the subject from widely divergent aoglca- 

( 1 ) the journey to the village and tI\o description ot tho 
place, its soiling, suriounduig connlTj, natunl scoaorj, etc 

(2) tVo lusloncal vaowpomt, tracing tho hiitorj of tlo 

vdlage down tho ccotunos its political connecUoas and 
iipUaTaU, pcrln(^ it is the scat ot aa ancicot taiiidy onco 
powerful but now crumbling, (3) from tbo sociological aod 
economic point ot view, tho occopations and the oconomio 
conditioa of Uie mliabitaais, tho crops grown an 1 tho mdus- 
Inca pursued and the average mcomo, tho pre.eut oconomio 
condwwn contraated \nth what obtained a century ago and 
the icasona for the improvenient or dctonoratioa as the 
case may be, (4) from tho angle of the present *tho village 
nplilt’ movement, the insanitary conditions, poor heaUb md 
lugb death rale, the i^norauco and suporstitioas of the villa- 
gers l^ok of oducatioo, lack such educative modmnis as 
tie newspaper, library, lealrty recroatioual facilities, etc, 
(o) tiom Uo admmislraUvo point of view, tho government 
of the village and how it is bnkod with tho government o£ 
the district and tho province, tho village officials and (leir 
functions, a comparative study of tho present administrativo 
sjstem and that whidi existed m former times, (6) an 

In lian vdlago compared with villages in other parts of 
tho world Wo thus see that we are coufrouted with a 
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iimUituIo o£ aspocia But t!w cxpertenco o£ tlio puj) I 'inJ 

tlio auJitnco for whom I o u goin^ to wnlo ( 1 13 cqu-ila in 
tlio cliJi) will narrow ilown llo cloicc iho tlurJ, fourtli 
anj tbo faixt!) asjwcU eao easily bo riiloJ out as lying 
oulailo hia ringo oB Lijitnonco Uo la not an mvosligalor 
ID oconoraic or lociological proWnii'', an! ho has no ox[h 3- 
rienco o£ foreign lauis oxcopt for whit ho has ^Ipaaeclfrooi 
tnvol booha an I lUustritoi tnigaziuos Tin sccuil nul tho 
fifth ni]^>ocU aro h^toriatl nnl aliiimulrali^o m oaturo an! 
ry\uiro pravous rcalmg an! propantioi ihat Jcasoa only 
tlio first fispoct, tho «loscnil»o Wo must romomber tlat 
Iho jupil cauQot liavo a wilcr ouJienco of learocd, well 
mformoi mon, Uuat ho is not wntiog a Wroocl troatiso or 
tract wlich is tho outcome profouul rcatJmg au3 prolong- 
oJ uivosUgatioos, Its >ory luniloJ osporicnco nnl asjotvery 
luiporfoct Imowlodgo procludo such a pos.il hty Tlio uul coco 
wluch Id lias to now caaoot posSibly bo any othor than 
lis own clasvraatos wloso owe altammeots aro moto or lo-s 
nt ] ar witli liis aad tbxt it 19 thoir appreciat on 
or otliorwisa tlat will mo'' weigh witli hioi Hcnco a 
wiso toacLor 'vill net loi't upon his pupil3 an a pL*ct wh ch 
13 boyoml il eir csponcoco and coaiprih''DSion 1£ he does 1 o 
'nil 1)0 rowarJoJ with comiJosilioaa wh cb aro indfforcnt and 
insincero 

Tina tl inking round tho subj ct also prevents d rcssioa 
Tbo trouUo of mucii of tbo irrolevaat matter creep ng in is 
tins nippoJ la tl o bad Put id a nutsljel} tlo njotloJ 
resolves into tl s — ( 1 ) Fat the subject at tho cei tro and 
encour'oe pupils to tbinl around it. ( 2 ) Pupds loam how 
io tjinl aaJ cj?}leci aatenat Tias is uoieJ done (d) 
Pupila cbooso tho "I'pect fro n which to view tl o sul joct and 
reject materiril that is not in sympatliy with it ( i ) Arraug 
lug the material and propanng tl e plan f o ) Writing down 
the essay liom tho jlan Thu method u eclechc m that ifc 
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combinoa ibo gool poml^ ot Ih^ mctlyvl o£ ‘coatroUoi 
compo vXwa and tiwi rndthol o£ ‘trca* co npaatvon. 

^rhoujU* ami ^Stjk* i« th'eaafj 

Punlita will, however, argue, “But wliat has bocu 
discu&cd concerns tho *scionco o£ composition* this arrang* 
ing tho tl oughts, propanng n plan andalllliat You will at 
best bo teaching tho pupil tho tcclinif\uo oE writing an casa}, 
merely arranging tlio thoughts. Bat wliat olwut tho thougl ts 
themselves ? Bat wliat about tbo ‘ art oE composition * ? 
rho thoughts wl ich llioy arrange k) as to prepare 
a plan are only tlieir thougbU which tsaunot bo very 
mature They aro bounl to bo very commonplace So 
the Einal ossay though logically proaonlod will yet bo very 
\ DOT iiom tbo thought |joint oi view Wliat aro you going 
to do about thia poverty o! thought? Aro jou not going 
to do something about crabeUi hwjg Uio esa.vy with nobler, 
raaturer thoughts ? And what about tho stylo t A good 
essay is something moro than m^ro methodical presentation 
It 13 groat thoughts presented metlKKlioally and logically m opt 
and beantiEul word"* Yon roust also do something to culti- 
vate in your pupils a beautiful style ’* 

TbosO arguments though compelling are easily ans% crod 
Oat aim m teaching English to our pupils, to whom it is 
a Eorcigu language, — is to cnablo them to speak accurately 
and easily tho ordinary language oE daily com orsahon, sunplo, 
natural, live English, and to enablo them lo wrilo down m 
tho language they have Icarot to speak their own expenen- 
C03 and thonghta. TVo aro teaching t! em to express them- 
Eclvos m tl 0 now language, it is not our aim to make use 
oE this new language to develop fre h tl ougl t. Wo want 
tl om to express tbo tbongbts which come spontaneously to them 
wo do not want to stimulate now thoughts, certainly not 
throujj tho inodmm oE a new language The task o£ 
QXircasmg his iboughU through the new medium is difEicnlfc 
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enough for tho pupils; wo 6i<ouM Doi mnico it moro JifHcult 
by imjtosiag ujton liltn thouglits wHcb aro uot lils not! for 
l)io expression of which lo is not nJoquatcly providod by 
wny of suitablo lioguistia oipupmcut In coinpositioa it is 
not so much tho mnttor ns tlio mnunor nml tlio language 
tint should claim our ntlcutioo. Written con)[>osi(iou should 
bo in n way coniplcmcnlary to oral composition. In writing a 
l>u])il is going lo uto Uio samo language, tho fame vocabulary that 
ho uses in speaking. Witliin tl»o scope of this \oaibulary a 
written exorcis«i tends to confirm in tho pojfil's mind the general 
and particular language Ussons tauglit to him and tlio speech 
habifs. Tiio wrillcn oxorefto llnis screes to provide additional 
practice iu tljo u.v* of tho now language, thus strengthening in 
tho pupil's mind (hu linguistic aseocialioos with their intorrelutious 
and arrnngmcot, with a coosequont gain in effective cxpros< 
sion. 21r. TLoinpsun iiays, ** Avoid pupils to write on abstract 
subjocls or topics which doinaod a now vocabulary. No 
special cfToit sliould Im ma<to to (each a special vocabulary 
nccosKiry to express thoagbts wlucb are in reality tho toacberis. 

A written cxorcUo is one of tho moaos of practising the 
working vocabulary alre,ady acquired, not of acquiring a 
fresh vocabulary. Tho uso of language for developing fresh 
thought ia the business of tho teacher of tho Ternacalar, not of 
tlie teacher of EngJislr. It is afkr all a privilege and 
luxury of the molber-tongue. To exorcise tho pupil iu think- 
ing out fresh matter, or, which is mucii tiie same thiog, in 
trying to understand difTcrent ideas, is to divert his energies 
from practice in languago lo oxerdses in thought. It is a 
cardinal principle— a principle of oconomy -iu teaching a modcni 
foreign language for daily uso to avoid adding difficulty of 
matter to difficulty of language. To do so is to divert time 
and effort wa can ill spare from oar practico in language. 

It is to impose two diStcalUes at the same time. The first 
duty o£ the foreign language teacher, as Kirbnma reminds 
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a?, IS to leach tho Eorci^a hn^a^e.” U>bura ^>3, 
“Tbo ability to ,^UiQr now ideas and a taito for reading so 
as to gather tlom sliould bo doselopoi m tho >craacular m 
which thfi Iwy has at Iw common I a >a5tly saponor array 
oE words and word-combmations. ” 

iao moral u Do not abk pujnU to wnto about subjects oE 
which they lia\o bltlo knovsledgc, and m which, thorcEore, 
thev" liavo htilo mlorcat Mako no effort to foiat jour 
tiioughls on them or to do\clop now thoughts in them through 
tho modinm oE En^liab, or jou will merely bo calling upon 
them *to make breks wiUiout clay* Tlio problem tor llio 
pupil bl oold bo not * IV liat am I going to say ? ’ but ‘ How 
am I going to say it?* So much about tlio thought paib 
Secondly about tho stylo ” What aro you going to do 
about cuUi^aUag a stylo in your pupils* writioga?’*, wo 
aro lukeil Wo are told that tho beauty oE tlio languaga, 
tho garmf'ut m v^hich Uiought » clothed, is as miporUnt os 
tho iboughU or their arrangomeat Tho stylo, i o tho 
language which wiU best ^ivo esproa ion to tho matter, must 
bo catwfnWy cho on It is stylo that d slinguiahos tho 
good Erotn tho bad or mediocre Slost people can gather 
material and arrange it m s niw way, but not many can 
express it really well Are wo not going to teach our pupils 
to express themselves really well, wo are asked 

Lot us consider wlut stylo is and how it is acquire 1 
beEoro we pronounce upon tho feasibility or otherwise of toach- 
mg pupils to aquire it **Lo style, Cest I’homtne*’— 
stylo 13 tho man — sajs Buffoo the great Froncli naturalist 
"Wlat ho means is that tho manner m which an author 
clothes his thoughts m langnage is the expression of, or 
re&oction ol, the author's cast ol mind— his natural modo of 
expressing his tlougbt« It reveals something of tho per- 
sonality of the writer Tor this reason, stylo is an intan- 
gible thing and somewlal diffienlt to define, though most of 
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us Icnow wLit it mo'ins Put shortly, jt is tho certain 
characteristics or peculiarities in the manner in •which ho 
habitually clothes his tliought. Eveiy great writer lias cha- 
ractenstics which mark him off from his fellows Now these 
chanctenstica may bo good or bod, they are his own It 
IS h%$ style. Often tho 'word ‘ stylo ’ is interpreted to mean 
‘ elegance * only This is an imperfect definition Here 
elegance is valueless without correctness and clearness of ex- 
pression It IS no usa to lay beautiful colours on i design 
or picture that is incorrectly or carelessly drawn A good 
stylo, as an old writer once ®aid, is probably a combination 
of all throe — correctne s, clearness and elegance. 

In considenog tl o stylo of an author ao analysis 
slould be made based upon examples of his graces, bis 
peculiarities, aod hts faults Tho follomog points mil servo 
to guide us in discovenog these and identifying them as 
such (ll The nature of his seotencos—wbethor long, rolling 
and inrolred, or short and incisive, rapping home tho idea 
expressed, whether oE medium length, smoothly fiowmg and 
polished (2) The language — whether superomate, rhetori- 
cal and full of high-sounding words, elaborately polished 
almost to tho pomt of being offoonve, or whether simple, 
direct, using language of every-day speech whether tho 
\vriter is direct or fond of circumlocution, whether his epithets 
are few or too many, sinking or commonplace, apt or used 
in striving s^ter effect figures of speech — too few or too 
many, ( 3 ) ‘Whether tl o s^le is appropnato to tho subject 
matter-^ocs it express tho mood of tho writer ? Is it 
passionate or coldly logical? Does it convey sincerity or 
artiEiciabty ? ( 4 ) Docs tbs writer reveal his personality ? 

— How does ho appeal to you — to your reason or emotions 
or imagination ? Wiat marmot of man is 1 a ? 

The list IS not exbaustivo hut oovortholcss snccecds in 
laying bare the problem of stylo in uU its boivildcnng com- 
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^lexity. Xho act\ui^tion o£ thcso or nny ono oE the^ cliarac- 
tenstici tloci not api'car> on tLo foco o£ it* an cis} tas’v. 
Yet hovi hafo tho ^vntcra acquired Ue«j? By coiutant 
ruiilmg, by tho study oE good modoU, by constant modiU- 
tion on tLo lueauinga o£ N^ords, by patient practice. Bobert 
LouuStoveason tdU us tbit lit* mind ^\a3 forever fitting ulat I o 
saw v?itb appropnato words — that ha U'oil with words 
T^iorudiko ^ays that Ibo npprvcwtion of Utervturo requires 
bnowlodgo oE the moaning of words Tomkm'on sajs that 
in tho apprecntion oE Uttnturo * it is the Eorco and beautj 
o£ words to ivhich attention stiouM bo pnminly directed * 
For this roasoa Uuakia al o urges Oio closest possible filudj 
oE 1 writer's word®, not, oE cout'c, as an end itt U-elE 
but as a means to an tnd. SlovcnsOn * ne,aiD, lolls us 
that whenover ho was altncted by the be luty or tlio forco 
oEa puaago U road, he immediately set himself to iiiutato 
It “I was unsucce«sEnl, and I know it, ami incd again, 
and was again ansucccik.£uk and alwa}8 unsucccsstul, but at 
least in these \am bouts 1 got some practico in rhythm, 
in liatinoay* m constnicUou, and the coordination o£ parts.’* 
It IS this practice, prolonged, arduou'i practico that is requ- 
ired to culUvato or 'build up* a stylo. Sto^enson could do 
it bccauso bo was Stevcuson and our boys aro not Steven- 
sons, and oven ho had to wnto and rewrite Our boys do 
not gjot onougli opportunities for practice in writing Their 
reading o£ literature is nc^igibie How can we expect them 
to cultivato, within so sbort a period and with so icatnctod 
a scope for reading and wnUog, a style which took eminent 
writers like Steveosou years to develop? Our pupil is aptly 
described by an eminent profile th-os, “ a fragment oE a 
pupil learning a ftagmeot of a language m a fragment o£ time ’* 
"Wo must, therefore, give up any attempt at eicrcismg 
our pupils in tie acquisition of a style Wo must bo ‘atis- 
fied lE they succeed m expressing themselves correctly m 
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tiwi cotnaionpluo Tn^liaii wlucli tlin) |ja>o Icamt <y 
ftm ‘bugRcstion* for dtn Toiclmg of Ed„Us1j’ ab-j Jifrc- 
calij an) uijucioui o^otk on tl/o |nrt of tlo lea her at 
buiJJjng u|) 1 *l)lo jn hjs |>u|Mls--**Not}jng w far Jaa'i beta 
Kill ox|) 1 icitl) aluit eUto, Ikjcaum ox n rulo ilio Ia>^ Kill 
ilxiul it 111 (1)0 d%M>rootn tin Iwdor 11 o lio^t training m 
to bo foiinl in tiiu reuJmg on! rcroailmR of t!u I nglub 
cKa 1 5 It u truo llrtl »t « nlativoly lato bingo m liw 
a-lwol i.ovr’o a pujul may Jtam «iocb lujJrr ibo gmJanw 
of ft bkilful tfloclir from lUuslnlioiii of diftractonstic inolhoJj 
of biroctma, rfj)UHJi anl balanco m jroo «nting, bat Jw 
•lUiMtioui by U'O leader on alylo, with illustnlivo oxampU^, 
fr«itictitl> ilofuat Uitinv-hos, tliij tnvito prematuro 

jolnUKiil by tljo pupil on rvhlito menu of waters wlwso 
art In cannot is )ot unlcr^tiinl Uio nearer lo goU to the 
auUors rnaamng, by stiiJ)UJ„ iu language anJ hy lonrmng 
{tftsba^ra from lus Vintings, tlio moro to fods tlo rchtion of 
iIh) laii^moO to llo tlioogll an I Itx) Iiarmony between tbo 
two II 11 IS ft slow trocois wlidi cannot lx> forced lo 
quote Iwo „roat authoriliw *llg judgoiont of literature is 
tbo final i[ter*growlb of mucti enjooaour* TJ o critical souaO 
13 not inculcated m an lioor, le wlio lias not cuUivatoil it 
by u long fiCionUftc ani lototloclus! Jtbci^ltna will alwajs 
£iul advor«o jndgmeuta to opposo to tbo moro doheato 
intu tions. Meanwhile, tfio youog writer must Ito coutont if 
by rewriting, preferably aCtor nn interval, Iiib first draft of 
a conjioitioa lio can oaiisly lis master a judgment ’ 

Xiio moml biat ouiergos froiii this dixassioa is (bat tbo 
GulUvatiug of a style is a lon^ provoss md tl at tlio * roa I- 
lOo and re roadmg of II o Loglish classics ’ la ti o only high 
real to it Tbo approach to btcrature should bo, to start 
witl , through the masterv of tbo comnionplaca English, 
Itecauso unless tlia pupil appre tales the commonplaco English 
first 1 0 18 not likely to appreciate literary English aftor- 



^t'lnL5 “io aim nthtcratoro a to into tbo way to language 
To aim at language i3 to ^Avo tlo way to hlenturo ” Our 
aim, tVcreEoce, slioalil bo to Cmiilianzo lli-j pti[Jil willi tbu 
commonplace EngUali and not to latcoduco bun ifcuaaturjy 
to literary EdoIwI' 

Dutnlmtion af eomposition our the school eoune ond 
u I Loiapontt^n the curnculum 

Tbo aim o£ teacbing EhqIisIi « {oiir£uliI, I ) to under- 
stan i Engb'-b, ( 2 ) to speak wliat is un Icr tood, ( 3 ) to rea i 
wbal 13 spoken, and ( 4 ) to wnto wliat w un Icr-tool, spoken ami 
read l/il tbo did I I car English ®pokca by Uw {cachcr cud 
let bmi go on I earing so that to comes to undcrslanl wliat 
tbo •^jieaket means to say Ihon ho wdl try to speak w!ut 
bo undcr&taoda in «uudar situations U cognition in print o£ 
tho spoken WOT I or sentenco then follows and Lo begins to 
rcaJ what bo has como to undcrsbnd an I spoaL La»tl} 
comes wnbog nlcn lo tries lo wnto wliat lo Im como to 
uadcra and, si>oak and read Of tbo lOur aims outbood 
nbo\y tlo abihtj to ^pcak Engluli nnd llo ahlity to unto 
English aro Ibu two with which composition la conccmcl, 
tlougb it must bo unlcretood tint all tlo four aro intor- 
dcpcadtat and cannot bo porsacd m isolation, each coutn- 
bating to tho realization of the others Ability to s^ioak 
will bo generated lE tho pnpil is pven con«tant opportuni- 
ties of 1 eanng English 'pokeo and speaking it latnself Xhis 
13 whero tbo teacher comes tu Ho lias to provido t}io«o 
opportumlica by initiating talk ani convor'alion on various 
topics and situations wVacb bo las carefully selected, their 
jmmednto utility to tho pupil and their relation to bis every- 
day expcTienco guiding him m his selection Tbo more such 
opportunities of talk and confersation, tbo better for tbo 
fixation of speech habits It is learning to speak a hnguawe 
by speaking it, nnd hero as elsewhere, the more the pnet co 
IG 
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tl(j l»cU<r AM titj nWU III oUj r worJs wo tiiould liaro 
j lo )ty o{ ura\ wiuiKJa lion 

Uut lit Uo A.111IO timo 10 cauuol U/o lUcr kuii, 

lln itiluj (o unlff ^\u t» int io cmldo l}o (mill Ut wnUi 
wlal lui cm si'O'ik anJ rtil Vfo must Iui%o wntien com-* 
{>oiiton too Whit f rujiortiou ikoitU oril comjiosti n Ihiar 
to N^ntt n co(ip«itionf How anJ m ivLit ;i uimro biiouJi 
oral an I N>nltcti compo lUon lo fj ri.'ul oior tio stlool 
courso I 

Ordl ttfhi xcrUUn ainpaUtva 

lU Junior itOQi \txrt tf oral aul Ita if imlten 

cumimiUon 

SiQCo in th «3 junior i o from filiatlanl I to IV, 

jujila aro niobUj occupioil wiUi nwjumdg llio niJimmliof tho 
now 1 ingungo an 1 a working vocal utar> , uud t-mio tl ojr rio so 
loanug and fijxiakiog, oml coroposiUoD will jhy a jirgo 
part m tho liuigungo loamiog process. Tlos loamiog to spcaL 
tiio laoguigo by sjionkiQg it requires a good deal of inlonsiie 
jinicUco and consequently will claim a hou^a aharo of tho 
arailablo liino for oral work Wntloo compos lion jq iI t> 
jamnr stage (Loreforo emoot bo mnehaod wbatorcr iLcro inil lo 
will bo cooGned to Itio (inguisUc maternl ^\L)ch tl o pupils Laro 
acquired TIus cannot bo mucb Bo ido«, wntien cooifosi- 
lion sliould cotno only afior tlio pu}i]s liavo acquired a 
roasouablo ficdity, through coostaot practice, in tho tiso of 
words-KMjmbinatsons and sentence-forma tVntten composi- 
tion must await tbo acquisition of lias facility which tn its 
turns doj enda upon intensive practice Very limited time 
lharoforo, can bo dovoted to wnUea compoabon la iho lower 
standards. 

Another reason why Wo cannot have much o£ written 
compoailioa m tho standards is tliat the pujils conld not 
have acquired much of tbs langnogo material and even this 
would bo veiy simplo in its naturo ^V^tt6U compo ifaona in 
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such circurast'inco cannot bo imbitious and rcsol>o into tho 
s;niplest dei^npUous ot nnvmnla and objccte. 

fh Senior »Iaj,e — A/org of vinllei \carl and lets of 
omi compoiitiOA 

By Uio timo tho pupil cntor^ ilio senior stigo ho will 
Ime acquired a sufficient wording vocabulary which ho would 
find adoqoato to espress las ovoryday thoughts and needs 
and wislies Uis speahing and leading vocabulary would 
bo fairly eiteo-ivo and bia writing vocabularj» though propo- 
rtion ilely less so, wiU uovcrtloloss bo enough for his jurpose 
“ At tl 0 early stages there is only tl o speaking Toc.ibnlary, 
gradually tho reading vocabulary w dovelojied, ani finally 
the pup I attains a writing vocabulary ” In tho junior 
stage tho wnting vocabulary is severely limited, but as the 
pupil ] rogre.^03 this gradually grows though the largest gam 
13 to bo found m the reading vocabulary AVo can, there- 
fore, encourage \iupil3 at tlis btago to express themselves m 
arnting ^ntlea effort increases with a corresponding dimu- 
uiUon in oral work Ihs does not laeou that oral ytotk 
Im uo plcwQ m the senior stage Telling a story, narrating 
an incident, giving tho substance of a poem or a pro<^a 
extract taking |att in a deb.ile, etc are some of the valu- 
able channels tl rough wlicU oral practice m speaking tho 
now languaga can he secured It is only that less stress is 
laid on and leas lime devoted to oral work in tlos stage 
tlian m tie junior one 

It 13 now lime we turn to a detailed consideration of 
tho tv.o a pects of compo'ition, orai and written, tho aims 
and \ duo of each, and tho vanoos furai3 each tokea. 

Oral Composition 

f Aims of oral compoafiou (i) Tto best waj to 
learn i lan^nago is by spealmg it Tlo Imt aim of oral 
coiupositon IS, tlotfforo, iho acgit«Uto?j of a seixicealle tpeah~ 
vig to alxdxrj This will naturally contain tho most essential 



words aod parts o£ speech which will equip the pupil to 
carry on the simplest of coaroraatioaa This is tbo mo^t 
important oE the functions oE oral composition m the junior 
stage (a) The second aim is to provide praclice tn (fie use 
0/ the vocahidary ac^utrei In the absenco of sucji pnctico 
many oE die word’, no matter how successfully introduced, 
will lapse into oblivion. They must bo constantly revised 
“ Roviso wlale yon still remember, not because you laive 
forgotten,” i 3 an important maxim Once forgotten the 
woi*d 3 will have to bo releirnt ( m ) Tl 0 third aim is to 
enable tjjo pupil, by means of constant speech practice, to 
conierse in simple, colioqutcd Jbngluh and to Jit him ^er on 
for continuous speech Tbis is one of the fourfold amis of 
teaching Pnglis^ Onr pupils llough able to understand 
spoben and wntten English are often very poor ‘talLors* 
Any occasion douiaadiog only a littlo m tbe way of conti- 
nuous speech finds them cold and the most amlitious attempt 
at conversation does not go beyond aoswenug the teacher’s 
questions Tins nervoiime«s whicli bes^eahs hcL of confi- 
dence 18 understandable They never have had any practice 
in speabing As long as schools exist wl ere the English 
lesSon 18 conducte] in Iho vernacular, and as long as Heads 
of schools aro found to tolerate this iracbco there is little 
hope of improvement ^iensivo oral work suggests itself as 
the only remedy (iv) Tbo fourth aim 15 the acquisition of 
correct proniaiciation It is pa>sdde to understand wntten 
language witLont being ablo to pronounce the words or 
sentences Dr West keeps this reading aim m the fore- 
front in teaching English to Indians But tliongh reading 
( silently ) ability will have boon acquired speech will hayo 
been neglected This reslnctoJ aim cannot satufy us Wo 
want our pupils to speak Enelish and «peak it in the way 
it ‘^bonll be spoken Wo want them to acquire tho riglit 
pronunciation Right prononciatioo includes not merely the 
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uttcranco oE isolated souads or words but tbo articulatiou o£ 
•^ands aad words la combiaatiooj and a correct m- 

tonatioa Plcaly oE oral couiposibon will secure Una aim 
Needless to say, tbo tcacUr’a own pronunciation musk bo 
Eaultles (\) Filthly, oral tcork paies the vxiy to imtun 
icork Fboro is much to gam i£ tlo topics for written 
com{) 03 itiou aro dealt witb tborougMy in oral comjioaition 
'Iboag,b wo cannot go so far as to say that * ovory oral 
loason IS a written exercise m nua tho mcctiauics o£ wrilmg,* 
becausa speech vocabulary aal writing vocal ulary must 
tlwiys rcinam separata la spito oE some movitablo ovorlaj)- 
ping, vro cannot doubt tbo groat help wljich oral wor)^, can 
rcnler to wntlon work. When pupils begin to wnto they 
tend to Udo ttiUed language, m speaking they are more 
natural Ono of tbo advantages of oral work is tbo help 
It gives to writing plain EogUsb with naturalness and native 
purity o£ idiooi “ £b<s orderly convcraation ui the. class- 

room 15 a necessary couulorpart o£ tbo pupil’s fiot written 
exercises in composition” (vi) Lastly, wo must con idor 
htto another iini wlicli is souiwUmes alvocatcl It is said 
that wa mu-t frcduce eloquent rpealert of BnjlisU Consider- 
ing tl 0 linguistic- barnors which isolate ono Indian pro- 
vince from nnoiber, English, it is argue J, is the only language 
tbit overcomes tbeso barriers md cnibles a person to be 
iiudorstood Erouv Kashmir to Kanyakuman and from Cilcutta 
to Karachi Besides, wo want good orators lo En^lisli who 
could represent Iho caso oE India in England or oil tr Eiipli^h 
speaking countries lo produce such eloquent speakers the 
Eoundalious must lo laid m tho school Pupils must bo I ab - 
tuated to express themselves m English eo tloroughly that 
they come to ro„ard it as their second mother 100^00 This 
View leaves room for controvert ILe claim of Enohsh to 
txs tlo bn<fua /rauca of India lias not gone unchallen"oJ and 
wo finl ouraJvk-s on ground tiiat is very much debatable 
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Besiiies, Uio niirsiDg o£ eloquence can Inriily ba left to 'i 
foreign language llio natunl inodium to cultivate it is the 
mothor-tongue It can oven be argued that eloquenco lo 
hardly a commodity that can bo made to order We can- 
not lUow ouraalvea to enter into the controversy, and in 
tho meanwlulo moat content ourselves with the modest aim of 
enabling onr pupils to talk in plain Cnglish with reasonable 
facility and flueuoy Ono high authority states that our ami 
in toad mg English to our pupils should ba nothing more 
ambitious than “ making it possible for fhoiii to nnJerstand 
spoken English and coavorso m Engluh by the tuna tliay 
leave the high school ” 

T/ie rmporlaice of Oral Compostivtn advantages 

(i) It secures tJte interest of tlie pupil Spot-dj is the 
mam thing m learning a foreign language Tie best way 
of learning it is by speaking it This spealang of it makes 
the pupil feel that it la ''real and vital and useful and 
therefore latoresliog ” Ho loaros to use it in speaking and 
m doing so ha uses it to express what he fools Thus ha 
comas to realize tlio utdity of tho hoguago, feds that it is 
not merely a toy but a hvo (biog Uirouj,h winch lie can 
express wlot bo fools and wants to say This craitcs in- 
terest which 13 so oftoQ lacking when a lungiiago is learnt 
by rules of grammar alone anl conscqueotlv is nover 
utilized by tho learner to oxproas his itioughts ( u ) 
Visible audience and hence greater interest — Wiion tlio audionco 
for whom tho pupil is speaking is visible, ha will bo ablo 
to express limsoif bettor tliin when lo is doing it Cor an 
uni noun and unccrlaio andiooco Ho will not bo fooling 
tho urge to communicate bis Uiouglls Audience is bottor 
omphasizcd in oral compos tion VasidcSf tho grvganotis 
mstinct 18 also aroused when tho pupil fools hioisoIC taking 
part iQ con^orsatiou along wiUi oUiors Tina is an nddod 
stimulus to tho pH| j1 to put forth las host with all sinccntr 



(ui) Ifdhu of dtir^ liutuiet tpiidt fornvi — ’Ilo pupil comca 
to 'peak, c’earlj anJ il i mcll) iKJtauso 1 3 rtalizcJ tint il 1 o 
••oos not ilo J50 ho will not lio listtncJ to onJ thia u a snub 
to li3 =«1£ c tetm an! personal priJe. \\1m a jupl ’aiowj 
tlmt ho IS s, cikm* o llat otltrs must untloratani bm, lo 
la circ[ulo£ low In '{i^ala If lo 'joaksmJi tmctl^ or will 
any trivO of amhi^piity lo knows full wirl! ibit lo ^oiillLo 
mkrmptol h) hi^ mhcice (n) \td lo ffool xcnluij 
As an aid to ^ood writing tl o value of oral comiositton Ins 
alreaily been noted above (seo J«o, (v) — Anns of oral com- 
position ) (v) Jiejd^icittehtst A man wlio «pcalts well 

often becomos ready witlcd Practice m 'poakmg dovelops a 
reaihncaa to express oncxolL ( v» ) G<ttn tn clear thinhnff 
A man who speaks clearly abo tluuks cIo.irly This may 
appear liko putt ng tho cart beforo tbo hor»< , for it should 
bo tho clear tl inking that vlsiuld promote clca- spcoch. But 
psychology tells us that clear 'peoeb and clear tl mking go 
band m band Tlio spc,vV.et knows that nnlcss lo ptcscnta 
his ibongbta m an orderly, woU<»rTaDgod manner ho has no 
chance of 'ocnnng a heating Hence ho airangcs his thonghls 
logically and presents them clearly Oral coroj>osition promotes 
clear speech and tbroo^h it clear tliinkmg ( mv ) Afcrtncsj 
A good speaker w nsuallj a good hearer He must bo 
aUrt lu 1 caring wlat others are saying lest ho should miss 
some of it Training m good speal mg is thus also a 
training m good I eanog ( vm ) Mom pradice speaking 
«ecorc3 more practice m tl o uao of language tl an docs 
written comiiosiUon "Wo can accomphsli almost four times 
tho work than is possible m ■wnling ( ix ) A ffects xontten 
compo«ti(wi faiourally A\o want our jujils to write m a 
nalunh Iwo Englah aol not m a iiltw), ariifitw), ormto 
way Tie modern English stylo is assuming ilo sinootlness 
of a tahlo top The old styks asociatol with tho names of 
Johnson or Macaulay are not appreciated today IVlen 
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pupils appreciate tbe [act that there is not much differouoo 
behvoen -what they speak and \diat they wnte tley will get 
into the habit oE writing in smooth, commonplace English 
and be natural lu their mipression As a boy speaks so 
will be wnto The contribution of oral composition in this 
direction is considerable (x) In oral comjiosition mtstakes 
call he correcied tnmediateiyt lima preventing wrong associa- 
tions from being formed In written work there is v danger 
of wrong association being formed and taking root 

It will thus ha leahzed bow important a place oral 
compostion occupies in (earning or teaching a language 
“ Oral lessons havo a high value Practice alone gives clear- 
headedness when making even simple sentences while stand ng 
on ouos feet some bo^a excel m speech who at first are 
backward m writing, tlie art of ritional conversation needs 
to be culliiated for its own sako and as lea ling to orderly 
difcourso ” But 1 ow few of tl o teacl er? recogn zo tho supremo 
importance of oral composition* llroUj,bout the scl ool course 
tho greatest ompl asis slioulil bo lai I on oral composition 

Having disccbsed tbo aims anl importoDCO of oral cooi- 
pc«ition wo may now turn to tlo syllabus, tlo aanoasforms 
it can take, an J file vinoos ilcviccs that aro ado/ tod 

Syllalm tit oral compouUon ~ 

Tl IS must necessarily differ according to tho stage of tl o 
pupil’s probcicDty or attainment Roughly speal mg, Ihoro aro 
threo stages oE oral composition — (i) Tlo aery earliest stigo 
wbero U o pupil is just hearing EngUdi ‘^pokoa and tiy ing 
to imitato it in I is speech Tl o pupil s <=pcec}i iS hero confinod 
to Uo direct reprojitction o£ wlat tlo Itaclcr utters or tlo 
words of Uio text or to nswors to (ucstions sucli t] at tlo 
quo. lion forms tlemsolvcs can l>o tutnoJ into answers witli 
very fclglt modiBcatioo (m) Tlo second slago is roicicl 
wlen tlo juiil 1 "ts advanced a little furtlcr in 1 is langingo 
learning At lias stage ilo oral com/iosition is of tlo nature 
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0 / mchfUd reprojuciton \\Hcli luay cocsiit o£ rnodcHiOg sexi* 
iencoa ou llo-« Icaid but ’with NMutious^—teUm^ fitonca not 
UGceaaanly lu tiio samo words and onler as o£ U o 

text, etc- (m) The Uird tbgo w o£ wUt is called free 
reproduction Tho pufd 13 no longer pianfsl down to the 
teacher’s words or the text. Ho breaks away from thciO 
and fi[)oaks independently lie "dl hare by now mastered 
=afl: cient rocabuhry to bo ablo to do so 

Below 13 suggosltJ a fonn-wise dislnbution o£ oral work- 

Stanchrd First Understanding wliat llo teacher says 
and reproducing bis uttoraoccs. 'Ibis is moro or less o£ an 
echo type oE work Tho tcacbor asks t\ucsljon3 o£ tho tim- 
plo t^pc,— ‘ What \i thu t *. * How man) books havo ) ou t 
‘Wlicro do )ou Uvo?’» ‘When do you corn© to fcchooU*, 
*Why do )oa go to the playgrooud’’, * Wbat is tins msule 
o£’’, *Wbat colour is tho black'board ? % *Uow docs tie 
lemon etc.— and (ha pupils ansiscr these* It will 

bo scon tlAt tho anawors can bo framed by only slightly 
modifying tho quostion itself Secondly, when the Header is 
taken up tuere is con%orsaUon based oi tho text. Tho toil 
contoms all llo ansvers Somotimcs a jHcturo may form 
tho basis of conversation Pupils doscnbo tho objects m tho 
picluTa and answer the teacher’s quesUous,— ‘ Wliat is tho )x>y 
in tl 0 picturo doing ^ * Wl o is standing near him ? ‘ What has 
ho got in hii laud’’, ibirdly, ihoy dc'onbo tmiplo objects 
such as ‘a cow’, ‘a dog’, *a cat*, ‘mj sclool’, tho des- 
cription never extending tojood four or five Ecnfcncca. It 
13 essential tl at tho toouhor, especially iii tlo jnnior stage, 
^oiild const intl) bo devising measures whoroby to revise tho 
vocabulary ho has been steadily mtrotlucmg An ambitious 
and ^sidui "toaciier wfft also sncccod m eliciting from somo 
or tho boys tho verj simplest oE stones v?hich he las told 
with tho help ot pioluro Tho story mnsl bo very simple, 
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abound m ropotitions nnl ncol no now vocabuhr} It nny 
bo rotoU by tlio pujila m parts 

&a/i.ZanZ »ScCfin(2 Simo as for Standard First but with 
mo bfication^ Practice in U o changing oE tensos, s ngulur 
into plural and Tico voroa, aj ling opithot** may bo giN on 
Some o£ tlio fitonos in tho roa Icr may bo ro} ro Incod oy 
tho pupil'* An a Idol intcroat will bo crealoj lE tboso are 
told as any particular cl aracter lo tl o story \ ould toll it 
Somo may ovon bo dramatize 1 in tl o class Picturo compo 
Bition al 0 comos m and mal os tho oxorciso m spsabiug in 
terest ng 

iSlfandord Thrd Tho sanio ficbomo as above coaticued 
In aldition to telling stones, tuUer description oE objects or 
mcidoQts may bo attonptod o g *a far , my garden 
‘a radway atatioo , a crictet matcli’, ‘a camel *a 
policoujan’ Such do^crptions need not bo lengthy anl may 
be preceded by tree talk on relevant pictures TodepenJent 
pictaro composition Pramat zaboQ o£ stores from the text 
questions and answers based on tho textual matter real 

Standard iourlU —Tho scLeme slated aboao amplified 
The discuss on on tie reading material Pramatzatioo iraj 
bo alto opted but will bo found to be loaing the attracbon 
it held prov ously Descriptions of scones and incidents and 
proteases Outlines of stories may be g vea and pupils 
lequ ro 1 to olaborato them Or only the begiomog ot the 
and may bo provided icwiig tha rest to be supplied by 
tho pup Is 

Standardt Ftftl Sixth and Seventh — Ih a is Ibo senior 
stagQ and tho pupils w II have been suff c ently equipped 
linguist cally to carry on conveisat on or attempt somo sort 
of contiDuom speech w tb reasonablo lopo of soccea* Oral 
reviaon of poraon done assumes greater importanco Lot 
pup Is reoa|itulate briefly llo man points of tho previous 
lesson and s milacly UJi tJafim at iJbft eat of. Oia ts-ka. 
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"x r\pid ro\iow o£ tho iniin points learnt tli<5 lesson. 

Shi3 worV, provides an taoM nt op^'or^nmty tor good owl 
work It IS aU) imporUnt bocau-.o it gives scope for conti- 
nuous speech One noticeablo difference botvvoeii the junior 
and the senior l^l^ge la tint 'wberoas pupils in the former 
stago can hardly bo expected to speak continuously for any 
length oE tune tlioso m the senior stage are m a position to 
do ani must bo made to do so Summaries of chapters and 
long narrative poems mav bo domanlel A gencnlizol idea 
may bo presonkJ an I illualrations called for, or tho process 
may lio revoraed Epiaatlos in a story may bo varied and, 
allcrnativo eudmgs or beginnings diacusscj, — o g ‘How 
•wonld you piefor a different on ling to tho story oE Enoch 
anl Arden? Havo you any suggestions/ How would it 
affect tho structure oE tlo story?’ Such an oxcrciso can 
only be allemptcl in tho Senior Stage Thoroisal o comiw- 
fiition by analogj' Certain incidents or experiences are re&* 
Eored to m the text. Iho pupil is mvito 1 to relate Ins own 
cognate oxponence o£ similar me dent or expeneuce Lvtly 
there are tho debates Tlieir value m generating solE-conG- 
denco and poise is uuiloubtpd It is a difficult task but under 
tho able guidance oE a skilfnl teacher it need not bo boyon I 
tho powers oE boys aud girls oE average ability 

Some oj the demes for promoting oral composition 
Below aro suggested some oE the mtorejting wajs oE 
securing oral pnciico fhoir use is mostly lun tod to tho 
Junior stage tiiough at least some oE theu may bo adapted 
to tho rc \u reiiienta oE tl o Senior stage 

(1) Sonltuco practice on ordinary thooios or objects 
HiH practice maj bo based on a picture Pupils may bo 
en'^ou raged to asl question" 

( 2 ) Queatious an I answers are mismatehc<l and pupils 
are required to utler the corroct pairs 

( d ) lloquiring tho pupils to Eumisli questions tho answers 
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number o£ quo'tiona to Uio teacher. They may seek any 
inEormatiou they like SomoliiD«H tho boyB may ask queslious 
to one anollor. Foroxamplo, a boy wlio w is unable to \Mtn“SS 
a cricket ni itcb asks mother all about it Tho second hoy 


tells hiai what ho saw Or, thcro way bo an imaginary 
dialogue The eiatd ortho mother o£ n boy is suppooed to 
ask him to tell lor \vh»t Inpponotl at the cnckot match or 
the Aimuil Sociil or some other oveut, and tlio boy pro- 
ceeds to dc'cnbe it. llio respective parts may actaa y 
playol bv tho pupils m Ibo cU^room Ihe object, oE course, 
is to provide spoecli practice by one way or auoilior. n 
\ersitiQu tlu3 bccom'S hvoly and real , j 

(12) lie game of ‘keeping a school’ 
cones a te«clier and carries on the les'-on like . 

personage he is The lans of tie supermtenJeDt, the clerk, 
OT other teachers may be enacted in the cla sroom Cbd 
dren are shrewd observers and nothing escapes their keen 
observation The idiosyncracies. maDnerisms. 
and walk, all are noted and will bo reprodneei fait £nll> 
on such occasious, providing unnicnse fun an am 
to tho «pactitor». Ilus is a highly cntertaimng exercba and is 


suitable even lor tlio senior stage 

( 13 ) Mock trials Tho daily newopaper contains reports 
o£ cases or trials and some of those will be found suitable 
to our purpose Tbe report o£ a trial is road out to the 
pupil« Tho trial is then dramatised, the parts of the judge, 
the accused, the wilQO«scs, the coun-sals Cor the iro^ecution and 
tbe defenso being assigned to suitablo pupils Su„h trials 
are a very lighly ontertaming jicco of work Besides pro- 
viding practice m oral composition they are at the same 
time in tiuctivo and tamihamo the pupils with tho court- 
room procedure SuitaUe even for tho 1 lohor standards. 

(14) Dramatizabon of ll» dialogue from the text. 

(^ 15 ) Iniitatno compoatioii Now dialogues are based 



CQ a knwn ido<li.l %Yith jieikafa a fos% Ui tkotiiu-i- 

tica aoi ccaiack rj o£ iLj on^tul lul oiicr^'uo f^uliuliv 
loUowm^ it. TLrao axo Jrainilv-Ai 

(15) A 6lory ilrtmutacJ A lor) ciUcr ln.m tlo 
taxt or one toUl m Icpciufcntl) !») U>o leacur is aiLipittl to 
£onu a Ultl » 1 1 ij and is dnaiatiie I. 

(IG) Dvbvtca an I MitUi ui^n*s locturrs*. Tl^ o ma) 
soniclimca I o arrang tl. Bui ll oy tl onld not Lo too many 
and m an) cajfo fclouU not cictod motu tlan two n each 
term TItj tlould not form lart of tlo weekly tme-taUe. 
Tlcir %aluQ IS greater if tlx) lio ouLilo tl i sclxwl courfo 
and aro conlucltd m a freo atmoihcro tl^n as a touUnu 
m the dairoom nnJcr 11 o o)o of tlm leader Tie huby'Cta 
for such d halo slxiuld Iw oa>y cnou^ht rdattd U> tlo iX|>o- 
nonce of tlio paji's and tloold rocjuiru no now aocabuhry. 
Ibo ‘ubjocU Cor tlo * little uian*s Kcturcs* may bo nlected 
from such ai tbaao,— ‘ ily tnp to Tbo film I Uked most 
‘Wlat 1 tlmk of ^ucU aodbaicUa llong of iicrBOft S * Ilow I 
do a particular ilimg% * My (aaounto lobby*, etc Tram- 
iDg m elocution is not mcludal in Uus Ecbcmo because it 
dots not fall unler oral 'composition* 

(17) Piaihug tliQ class mlo two or moro batches and 
setting tlem asking qaestioos to nod domanding explanations 
from one anotler Thc‘o may bo based on tlio textual 
matter or bo on any subject of common mtorost 

Cl8) Picture composition 

(A) Bictcro coroioiliou begins id Ibo \cry earliest 
stago and can bo continued up to tlo fourtb standanl Tlio 
best way to introduce a foreign word is by showing Iho 
actual object it stands for wbero this is pos-ible. Iho second 
best way, where direct roprosentation is not prassible, is tlat 
oE indirect represcDtatiou ^ means o£ picluros Much of lie 
vocabulary m tl e first tbreo standards la taught from pictures 
Besides being uaoful for introducing uow words or actions 
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to winch iro provide 1 Or, tho jnipiU may bo cncoanged 
io ask any qucslioa thor liko to tho tciclmr flioy sJwaU 
£ocl Unt it 13 Dot tljQ teachor^s oxclusivo provilcgo to ask 
<luDsti0D3 and tliat they too can plaj at tlio „uno 

( 1 ) Setting and constructing puzzlos A puzzle oE tbo 
following typo is gncu — *I am round I am big I am 
malo of loatlor I fit ar Everybody kicks luo Wlio 
am I’” Tho bojs will readily provide tho ausvvor, ‘a foot- 
ball’ Somotiincs by way of vanatun i subject may Ih) 
given and boya as’eod to construct puzzles upon it ani pre- 
sent tloni to the r cla‘3ftna(ai for solution Tins can bo a 
very intcrostmg oxcrtjse Suitable for lie iirst and second 
standards 

(5) descriptions of irocosscaof tho ‘ How do you doitf* 
typo, 0 g ‘How do you inaLo tea?*, *How do you fly 
a kite?’, ‘How do you mend a puncture m your cycle 
tubot’, ‘^Viat tools will you require for doing such and 
such i thing ? ‘ How do you scud money by a money- 

ordtrf’, ‘How do you play a particular game?*, ‘How 
do you inal a a paj or box ’ , ole The boys know tho 
process and take in interest m describing it This sort o£ 
exerciio is suitable to all standarda tliougb more details will 
be expected of j U[ ils m the Senior stago 

(G) The game of *IE I woro somebody m particular’ 
Let puj ils describe what tJiey would do if they were 
somebodr ic particalar, eg * If I were a teacher 
‘ If I wore a luug , ‘ If I wero a i ol ceittan \ ‘ If I were 
a merclnut*, etc They should be able to project themselves 
into tho personality tl oy wish to be and ideut fy them elves 
Completely with it Children like to fool themselves impor- 
tant and play tlio part of another It is all mal c behove 
for they cannot do so in reality This game gives vent to 
their roiresaoil do ires IC possible and desired let tlcni 
actually play tl a part Somebody becomes a teacher or a 
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ani oU/r *Vv> ol f 

Basjii).i siiouU bi conloi-Ul tki it woall if* rtahtj A 
\«-ry int^-ftotin^ liivi-o tI:<OJoU lU ia' Ld Ls‘«.nl>i 

bf-yooi U >5 fourth staalard 

( 7 ) ‘ If > lost jroiH-rty ^inn’ WV^ tl j j*y*cai 
\Ta\nm4 clij li oVk^r* U ^ Uaclcr Ias alr'^iy remoNod s<-n;o 
of tl^ Ui.ij^3 from tio toya* jackets aa-l ’ 1 IJtn tle:n TLea 
L*' asks tho IjoyH to dcscnbo vrl-it l!o) U**o lost ool mltU"* 
td} tUir bcloQ„m„s If descnb lUn) accoratcly and 
c\aiim Suitablo up to tljn tourtli fctan Wr J ilitftA of 

articU-i bdenyu,* to Loja aco uofotiunatJy not of icfro** 
i\utnt occoraiKo ui our acloolj ani m iucli casus tlo victim 
'hould bo xskod to yvo an aocumlo dus.nplion of tl o 
ninaing, if i ani of tlo arcuiJuLincca of its losS. 

(S) ILq ‘Slow mo way to* moU(xi lioys an 
asked to tie cnbo f irly ac-uratel) tU wi> tl oy come to 
school Situfactory answers can bo cxj»ccto«l to such (lues* 
Uons as *liow will you ^0 to tlw imrl*ot*\ ‘JIow will you 
ftoto tbo West Hu I Oacn vtl Cairo**, ‘Slosvuio llowaylo 
iUoado's houso* Tio) sltould bo aUo to y>o nccurato 
loforniation al«out low to {rocooJ to an 'uldrcss to 1 person 
who 13 in mod of it 

( 9 ) Tbo * guoJ) Djj game BCg^in tall uIq ilxiut nn 
object will out actually mcntiooing it, 0 g Bccau o of tbo 
motor car tlus thing lias lost eomo of lU iniportinco It 13 
a beautiful tling It ts very useful to us. It wts \try 
important m former days' anl so on Of cour«o, tlw talk 
IS about a lorso SomeUmos tUo process i 3 reversed and boys 
may bo asUd to attempt such round about di.scn[ liana about 
certain objects Useful up to Uo fourth standard 

(10) Iho stones based upon pictures See below, ‘Picture 
Composition ’ 


(11) ‘Freo discussion* 
jKinod for freo discussion, the 


Wo may oocasiomlly Imo a 
boys may ask my ly|« a„ 1 



jicturcs, cspocwUy comjioajto jiUurca representing \ ‘iccn> 
or an inculont or a \anoty o£ objccla slaniling in fomo 
inloUigiblo rotation to ono nnotlor, ptoviJo a verj con\CDieDt 
spring boirJ Cor comcrsation Tie >anoii3 objects m tlio 
pictoros nro nlontificil, thoir |H>siUons or states m a^bicli Uo) 
aro iro nolotl, llio actions wlncb iLoy aro rcprosentcil ns execut- 
ing arc uulcrstooil, and finally tlw wliolo Mliintion which tio 
picluro IS lutcnlcd to depict is MsnalizoJ. This is all dono 
by uioaiia oC questions and answers To a tcacjicr pictures 
roprosonta ‘groups of idoaa*, ami ho ilisjussos tlioso ideas 
with ijjo pjpils Vwry kviou m iiio ioxt s) ouJ J Iw pref^ed 
by a p cturo or pictaros roprusciiting the imm iccaJeot or 
to|Mo in it, Scnio progroMivo modem readers oxlibit somo 
altomitin tins diroction, but siill »u cosno across a eiy 
many l»sons m wluob tlio provision of a suitable picture 
would bavo male all the difforonco botwocn du!lQe.s and 
interest Kot only do they liolp the pupib m understand ng 
particular words or situations but tlioy also provide the teaclicr 
wub a starling point for diACOs&ioD on the lesson 

(B) Ahantage* of picture eomposilion 1 ) Tnttteit, 
It IS an mttrosUug device for socunug practice in speech 
Children lovo pictures, so much so that a particularly la- 
toresttng picture iinpob llicoi to enter mto ‘^poolanocius 
tliscussion upou it 

( 2 ) Ftvidnets They make the idea \ orfoctly clear to 
tbo j upils whore no amount of verbal explanation could liavo 
done so loreigo scenes or objects which ore not to he 
met with in our countiy aro best understood from pictures 

(3) DUlity tn portraying toonfi denoting action There 
aro corUuu actions which it is not possible fo domoostralo in 
the classroom o g cry’, ‘jump’, ‘slrip*, ‘climb’ 

( 4 ) UtUilg m intro luea^ t evo vocalularg especially m 
the lowflT standards, ©. g wonis rehting to such topics as 
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iKo pUjgrouail, lha poat oIHcq, *1 strcofc scoaQ» t railway 
ataliOQ, T. Tisit to a theatre!, otc» 

(5) It cfjorli siih^tct wader for a tcnlUn oxcrci o 
based upou Uio discossion 

(G) Foreign, cudoma and wajs ol liEo can bo ootter 
vUuatrvti^ tlian lE merely expbunod 

(C) Linutaiions oj ptclure composition — (1) Picturoj 
cannot bo usod to oxproas wonls which aro incapable o£ 
being coprcaented pictorially, o. g, abstract ideas such as tmUj, 
josti^o, hippmos?, noTor, really spaiViog, etc A story witli 
plenty o£ action can bo roproscnled by a picturo or series 
oE piolurcs but a topic lilwO * A dialogue on the toWlivo ' 
merits oE Indian and foreign games * can not bo. 

2 ) Its uso V3 Imntoi to Iho lower standards onij os 
pupils in tlio senior cla!»es feel tint tliey Imo outgrown 
this stage which they coupler proper *only for ktddioa * 
They UUo to ‘ put on airs * 

(3) fhougU pictures may bo used to mtfoduca now 
vocabulary, a picture compoatton lesson as such aims only at 
practice in tho vocabulary already acquired The distinc- 
tion botweon tho uso of a picture to mtroduco asiugloword 
or idea and its use for discussion on tlio story it ropresonts 
should ho realized. In tho former case the picluro is sot 
aside 'dter the words are introduced, in the latter, elaborate 
discussion take place on tho picture and what it represents 
For osatnplo, take a picture representing a 'cono at a rail- 
way station The teacher may uso tl o picturo to mtroduco 
such now words as tho platform, Uie porter, tlio book- 
ing ofiico, etc But he will not attempt any discns^ion on 
va^cas 'ictirUtes that go on af ffio pi ice Wfien £fjo 
ords aro already intioduced ho may take a special picture 
imposition Ifisaon and use tho samo picturo for discussion on 
ich matters as, MYliere will jou purchase jour tickets?’, 

17 
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* \\ Ik) gives you tfiQ tickets f *, * Do you goo this man m 
Uio piciuro? What is Iio colled?*, ‘What will you say to 
liimt*, ‘Whom \m11 jou diow your Uchets?’, ‘What does 
ho do to them?’, ‘Where do you go tlioo?', ‘Who will 
Carry your luggage ? *, * Show luo oil tjieso tlungs la the 
picture ? etc. The picture compositioa Lsson is jinmarily 
mtondocl to provide practice m tho use o£ vocabulary already 
kaowD The worda which it is cousidcrod would bo now 
to tie (uptls should be previously lutroducod If the teacher 
has to introduce now words during a picture compositioa 
lessou, tha oouversattoa oa the picture will be constantly 
interrupted 

(D) Thpics /or puiure cotnposUion 

( I ) Antmalt Xbc coovorsalK® will embrace mob 
points &s the plysioal peculiarities, habits, native habitat, 
usefulness to man, food, etc 

(u) Scffnff cr tfitiisKli sudi ns a stmt mse, axulway 
statiou, a clasv-room, tlio luside of a louse, a river scene, 
a post o&ce, i ciooma theatre, a busy street, a cncket 
match, a procession, a viUago scene, a blacl smith's shop, 
a restaurant, a farmyard scene, a garden, a market, a 
battle sceuQ or some other histonc'U incident, a harvest scene, 
etc 

(ill) Perions — a postmau a polioemon, a school peon, 
a beggar, a shopkeeper, otc The poiote discussed would 
cover such items as the dross, appearance, activities, use- 
fulness to U3, etc. 

( IV ) Stones — ^Xhe pictoro may represent the mam 
incident in the story and tii© boguiniog and the end may 
bo coDjeclmed from it The whole story is elicited from 
the pupils 

( v) A Slory tn Haget Instead of one picture iiioro 
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may bo four or fivo depicting the diEfcront stagea la tho dovo- 
lopmont of tivo btory. Cwl-U u pcc-cntod in turn and tlioj 
Uie wliolo slorj is oUcitcd Somotunes by way of vanatioa 
only the first and iho last aro pccacntod and pupils oro 
asked lo imagine the mtermeduto incidents. SotneUmos tho 
last IS omitted and pupils aro asked to supply a logical 
end. Tlioro is room far any number of variations 

The topics soggcaled above aro only roprosontativo o£ 
ibeiT types and otliers oE similar natnro will easily suggest 
tbemsoUea to an cntVnsiaslic tcacber. As Ear as possiblo 
the topics and the pictures should bo related to Indian and 
not English life Scenes which aro unfamilar to tho Indian 
pupils should be a\oidod, at any rato m tbo bcgmmng. 
Suitable pictures can bo procorod from reputable publisliera 
m tbo educational lino A perusal of catalogues published 
by Ihcso will yield the mformation sought 

(E) JEToto Co con<jucC a picture compogiiton letsaru 

(i) Selection of a snitable picture It should bo a 
large wall picture so that it can bo seen clearly by every 
one itt the class It should contain all the essential things 
to bo dumssed but it should not be a mass of details in 
which ca «0 attention can not bo focosaed on tbo important 
things to which it is desired to draw attention. The human 
figures in the picture should bo diown m natural attitudes 
suggeshog life and movement. Mere portraits o£ persons 
are not or much value 

(ii) The picture is hung on tiie wall and tho attention 
o£ the pupils invited to it. Sometimes a teacher prefaces the 
exbihiUUcin o£ tbo pictnre 1;^ a prehminary talk on tho topic 
I think this IS »^uite unnecessary Let the teacher exhibit 
tho picture and plunge straightway into the discussion unle» 
tho picture depicts an histoncal incident m which case a 
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rohrencQ to history leadmg up to the iaeideat wU} hire to 
A.be made. 

(iU) CoDversatioa based on ilio picture By means o£ 
queshons and answers the teacher gefa his pupils to identify 
and poinfc oak the saTcral objects ia the picture. But this 
is not all. Ho should proceed to discuss (ho activity 
suggested, the motives lying behind it, and imaginary deve- 
lopments There is indeed a wde scope for diacussion 
wJiich will be coaJitioaed ooly by the range of the pupils’ 
vocabulary. 

(iv) Some o£ the pupiU are asked to piece together 
the information gathered and present it in a connected nar- 
rative which will be m the nature of a summary. It may 
bo attempted lu parts. 

(v) The unpertaot potots si they arc elicited may he 
written on the blackboard and liie pupils asked to talre 
them down. This is in the nature of a preparation to n 
written exorcise on the topic. THs will necessarily divert 
some of the time for the lesson to writing and toe main 
aim of tlie losson— speech practice-- will suffer. I should, 
therefore, suggest that tha teacher and tlio pupils concentrate 
on speech and leave writing alone. If n written record of 
the discussion la deriroj, a eoparato lesson for t!io purpose 
may be taken. It should again bo reiterated hero that the 
matter for the composition ia not so iniportjut ns tbo 
manuor, that our aim is not so much to gather ioformatlou 
or now knowledge as to secure pmctico in speabng and 
to form corroct habits of speocli. Sucj) liabita arc formod 
only by recurring practico. 

In all fcuch ‘picture talks* the children should do most 
of the talldng. Tho tendior sliould confmo himself to Uio 
barest mimmuin as hU share in tho conversation. Lot tlio 
children say all they have to bay about tlio picture— and if 
tljo picture really interests Uioin ibey will say n gre.il do-al- 
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‘When tho stream of comments aoJ questions begins to run 
thinly ibo toacbet puU a clnvet question or two, vlrawing 
ci\iidren*8 attention to things they haro not notlceil in tho 
picture. In this way all tlial Is in tlo p'lcluro iUeU Is niajo 
uso oE in oral composiUon. 

'Xhero is anotlicr method in wliich tho picture coinposi- 
tion Icsson U conducted. lostcod of ono largo wall picturo 
thcro aro smaller ones o£ Iho piclnro post-card are. It 
is argued that instead of all tl o pupiU lookiog at ono largo 
picluro it is bettor for each child to bo in possession of one. 
Ho is thus Tfcry much nearer to it and can study it closely. 
Seta of such picturo poat-cards on various topics aro now 
obtainable from educational pubVisliors. Thoso post-canls Invo 
cn their backs printed questions bearing on tlio picture. Tlio 
pupil, when ho receives his copy, studies these questions wiUt 
refcrcuco to tho picture aud goU ready with tho ausuon*. 
Tho conversation tlwn proceeds nonoally as In tho oUwc 
method noted abovo. Tlita is a kind of silent rcadlug of pio 
turcs, Uio printed quosUons usurping tho Icgitimato function 
of tho teacher to a certain oxtooU After exporuuouting with 
this method I havo found that tlw actual time availablo for 
conversation is reduced by as much as lo to ir. minutes. 
Tho mechanism of reading Ih© printed questions and rofeniug 
to tho picture on tho back.sido ab/orhs valuable time wiiich 
should have been devoted to oral wotls* For tho first ten 
minutes during which this pjctaro-roading U going on tlioro 
is complete rilenco and thcro is not that brifrk conversation 
and animation which should characterise an oral Josson. Still 
thero is nothing fundanaentaUy -wrong with this method and 
it can be intcrsper?od with tho ‘rognlar’ one which depends 
npon tho largo wall j^ctoro and the toachor’a voice. 

Above .are outlined some of the ways, including the -way 
of pictaro composition, by -wbicb pupils can bo oxoroised in 
speech practice. What is wanted is the enthosiasUo teacher 
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pos3o&sod oE tint attUuJc coptmuously 11 mTcing an I dovis- 
mg ways and m-'ins winch will appeal to tho pupils, and 
capable c£ injecting them wiUi Ins enthusiasm 

Precautions to le ciaerved tn convection mth oral com- 
position 

(1) Tho mam aim oE oral composition, viz *ecuring 
continuous oral pncticc, slould bo steadily lepi in view 
(i) T1 0 pupils do moat oE tho talking, the toacher’s 
share being tho barest rcduciHo Tho speech pricuco is 
intended for Uio pupils and not for tho teacher 

(3) Oral composition is primarily meant to be a. 
means for lutouMvo practice m the use of Tocabnlary 
already acquired and not for lotroducioga new one “Coa 
txnuoQS ^poocii practice shoald always be based on what is 
already Eamiliar or has ]ost been taught ” 

( 1 ) Tho topics tor discussion should be interesbng to 
the children wMcb means they must relate to the aotual 
exponcDces of tbs loarnors They must be concrete 

f 5 ) It IS not 'o much tho matter for conversation as 
the manner oE it that is important. InacxiDracies m the 
matter n ay be condoned, but the manner o£ expression — 
grammatical accuracy, appropriateness oE tho word or idiom 
eo ployed, and correct pronuociaUon — naust be very care- 
fully watched It is a waste of timo to be constantly 
checking the accuracy c£ tho narrative instead of attending 
to that of tbo language Errors m these must be promptly 
corrected S nee wo are providing practice in ■*paech we 
most ensure that it is faultlessi It prompt measures are not 
taken to correct faulty speech there is a real danger that 
the put it himself and the nest oE tho class listemag to b ra 
will not bo made aware oE the inaccnracy and will adopt 
it m good faith as acourai^ Hus is fiinjply patting back 
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tVo \Kintl 3 o£ UiQ clocl».” lomcdy ■ftiU bo vforsi tlian 

tiio disease. 

^ (b) Tho teacher should so orraugo matters tliat ovory 
individual, so far as clisa-room conditions permit, secures a 
* eatisEactory amount* of practice Hus is admittedly a diffi- 
cult task for tho teacher especially whoro classes contain 
forty boys Still 1 0 should iiiaUo tiio best of a bad bar- 
gain by dividing hia class into two or tlirco groups one o£ 
which ho engages m con\crsaticn wbilo tho otbera aro kept 
occupied with some sort of ‘seat avork*. By turns each 
group will get an opportunity for speech practice. More 
periods for English teaching ^ould bo allotted m the time- 
table if the teacher is to carry out tho suggestion 

( 7 ) If the teacher finds that there are certain mis- 
takes which stand out as hemg frequent m occuranco and 
common to tho class ha 4ioold select tbo^ for special treat- 
ment in a lesSon taken especially for the purpose Tho 
class can bo taught dunog such a lesson not to repeat a 
certain grammatical mistake It will not commit it on the 
next two or three occasions Tho conect Eonn will bo ro- 
membcied for some tune Bnt if wo want it to bo remem 
bored always so that a habit will have been formed it must 
bo tovised at frequent intervals Comment lessons tberoforo 
must be frequent and must treat not only * Erosb ’ miatakos 
but also those which have been the subject of previous 
le'sons. 

( 8 ) The teacher must bo all encouragement to the 
pupils Nothing ducourages a pupil so much as constant 
interruptions by tho teacher by way of correction He gives 
up tlio ta«L m dugust Mmor errors, therefore, may bo 
slurred over for tho umo bung and * saved up ’ for correc- 
boa after ho las fimslcd Meauwhilo tie boy goes ahead 
with bs talking In the case of sonous errors it is of coursa 
necessary to switch over to some other boy 
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(9) llo founJations of cootinuous ^foocb abihl/ JnJ 
Hucncy o£ dohvory fljouW bo hid m tlo motbcr-tODguo U 
tliOM aro ‘ well and truly * laid llaro "ill to no sinall 
‘carry oior* to tLu odor tuodiuni of oipre^ioDi “dw foreign 
languigo L>oiytlung )Xu>iUo tjould to dona to uiato 
puj lU good talkcra ’ m U oir own language 

I niJ S COMl'O'ilTlOS 

Oao of U 0 anas of toachtng Coglisli to our j upila is to 
euablo them to wnto it,— llo oilers being die nndorstanding, 
till! apoakmg, and tho roading of tbo languago \Vrittcn 
comjx) ition is mtcudod to sccuro tins aim 

2 /a Jot o/ un«ei co »^«rj Wo musk not pitch 
our btandards loo I igb Our aim ii toacluP^ compo-itton is 
pniiianly (i) to coablo tlw pujU to write 'Wat lo under- 
slands and «poal s (2) to ouiblo 1 n to express m wTitmg 
wlat ho feeli, I is wishes and roqn rcmcDts Tins will neces- 
sitate tl 0 acciuisiUou of a wntujg vocabulary, for wntiag 
and spoahog socabulancs must to soioo extent remain dis- 
tmet Wo do not bpcaL exactly m tie way wo write, nor do 
wo uso m wriUng expressions wbicb aro obviously colloquial 
Wo do not uso tho words rppiog , ‘ rattling ’ in wnting 
and whoover has used novertbolcss* m ord nary talk 1 Tbo 
scl oolboy, tl ereforo has to acquire n serviceable writing voca 
bulary (3) to enable bun to be convorsaol wilb tbeordi 
nary £orma of corrpspondonco to friends relatives, other 
acquamtoDces and on special occasions, to business men and 
officials (4) to enable bin to present whatever ha wishes 
to state in a clear, logical mannu' Tho importance of 

clear-cut, woU-ordered presentation of thought is but imper- 
f'=ctly real zed and it should be our constant endeavour to 
tram our pupili to bo precise and logical is whatever they 
write It 13 not the matter for the presentation but the 
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Wnltea composition, therefore, most bo closely related to the 
other two acUviUee, speaking and reading It -will be, to a 
largo extent, based upon the qioakmg and reading matena! 
Smce much of this for the sake of convenienco, lias some 
reader as a centre, wnttea exerciaoa most neces anJy bo resta- 
tements of tho textual matter m 'is many variations as 
possible Grammar teacJang, again, cannot be isolated from 
the other aspects of tanguage-learmng and will bo closely 
Correlated to oral and wntten composition Finilly, there 
Will be some independent or * £rea ’ composition such as tho 
wnlmg of stories, descriptions, essays, a paraphrase, a precis, etc 

The scope of wntlen composition can now be defined 
It will include-^ 

(O Wnting arising out of the text. The stones from 
the test written from different angles, answers to questions 
on tho textu'vl matter, summaries of character or poems from 
the text, etc 

( u ) Wnting arising out of grammar teaching Vari- 
ous exercises suggest IhemseWes, e g simple sentence cons- 
tmeUon, transformatiou oE sentences, synthesis of sentences, 
changing the Direct form of narration into tho Indirect and 
vice versa, use of appropriate parts of speech, etc. 

(m) Writing arising ont of attempts at indopondent 
composition unconnocteJ, at any rate suporficially, with either 
textual or grammar study This will include — descriptions 
of objects, ammab, scenes, incidents, processes, writing of 
stones, dialogue writmg, letter writing, precis writing, para- 
phrasing, traoslaliOQ exerci«03, paragraph-wntmg or essay 
writing 

(iv) Such niochanical, corrective exercises as transenp- 
tion and dictation Some will contend that only whit is 
independent or ‘ free ' contposiboa can logitunately bo termed 
* composition * and (Lat all Uiat arises out of textual or 
grammar teaching is really la the natare of praobco ivntiog 



ccaacdc*! tb> text ar^l giaiWDir aad cagbt not co tlat 
wxouot bo mcluic*! under coin{c«sit.oo. il-a U no ^ubt 
true, Int Euoibb, U aUaU U lemcmUrwJ, u a Core ga 
bingiugo to our puprU and cvvry 0 { j^nuaity oC wnimg 
Ungti-h, no matter ux ^^tat connection, muit Us beu<sl u^«ja 
and mada to »rro our purpcs*-“^to ttiaUa tto pufila to 
%»Txto correct UngWlu Ikiilo, a4 wo tavo e*ca, tLo du.It,rcat 
brancLci ot teacrmg, tlougb ttcalol Kparatclj Cor tlo sako 
oE Qxpo-iUoo, do not in practico rcinam wianito but ara 
intcnnioaUy mixud up from tha Vt.ry Logtoumg. Urnco wo 
aro compelled to tako a broader tiow aul regard all wntiag 
03 part oE written cotnposiUoii 

How to orjiinue teniUn (omponlion otcr the tchaol eouru. 

Tbo Collowiog priociplci will gutdo ui m organinag 
written compodiitou Ti oso are — 

( 1 ) GraJalioii, Ibw will bo from two loints oE Mtw— 
(a) gridaUon from tlo pomt of mow of Iho 
papl's capacity* 

Eb) gr^atiOD from tbo poiot oE mow oE subject* 
mailer 

( 2 ) 2 he Concentric plan Almost nil Uio dilEcrcnt 
Conns oE cojnpo vUou are mtroducod Erom Uio 
bcginniog and aro \inciuod tlnoUolKmt llw bcliool 
coarso Tbos, ••unpio dcscriptioos, loUor*wnting» 
story-wntiog ^ro mtroilucod from tlio first standard 
and aro continued throng* oat. Tlie treatment o£ tbeso 
topics will oE coarse ihffcr as tho pupiU progress 
from tho lower to tho higher standards. Li tho 
Periodic plan certain Eorms oE composition nro 
reserre I for particnlar stan Janls only, o. g. stones 
in standards I to IV, dosenpUons m standard V 
letters, paraphrasing and essays in standard VI 
and all tho forms in standard VH. This plan 
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dividos composition into arbitrary compartmonts 
and robs it o£ mucb o£ tho intorost it should 
liold for Ujo pupila Wo njust, tborcforo, acquaint 
them with all tito forms though their treatment 
in each standard will bo doterminod by the stage 
oE devoiopmont reached by tho pupils. 

(* 3 J Controlled composition before Jree com'^osition ; In 
tho Junior stage tho pupils havo to struggle to 
roaster tljo proliroinarieB of writing — tho mecha- 
nics o£ writing, iljo usa of tho sentence, tho 
arrangeuieut of' their thoughts, etc. Benco a 
good deal of drill work is necessary. It is 
only after sutfidont practice, after the technique of 
writing has bceu inasterod, that free composition 
can be attempted. In iite begiDoiDg, therefore, 
composition will be of Uie controlled type, being 
limited to reproductions oE tlie textual matter 
slightly altered or toUowbg rigidly the plan 
revised and approved by the toucher. 

(4) Inierett : In organizing the written work . oE 
the pupils our ro.ain coorideration should be to 
enlist their inteiosh Tbe selection of topics and 
their treatment shall bo such as would appeal to 
tbom. 

{ 3 J Correlation u,ith Greamnar r Wherever possibla 
frequent cross-rererencos between the topic for 
discussion and tbe grammar portion boing taught 
should be made, e. g. turning a diologuo into a 
continuous narrative and vice versa, writing a 
story in tho first Person or the third Person, 
transEormatian of sentences, tbe correct Sequence 
of tense in tolling a story, otc. 

(0) Correlation uilA liteniture.* Occasionally a good 
model prose piece may bo solocted for intonsivo 
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studj m tlio class-room, reduced to its skoloton 
aad utilitcJ Cot imitaUvo effort based n^wa it. 
Tlus is po»iUo only in tho hi^Ucat siantbrJ. 

Pbrmj of ixnllm conipoiiiiou 

(1) 7he iiwy— llus is ot various typos. A cla^xi* 
fication o£ Uicso is attempted bclon 
(a) Sunplo dcjcnptions attempted m tho Junior 
sta^c, description o£ animals, objects, persons 
accnca, proccsracs, — ‘A Cat,‘ ‘A Camel’, *A 
Dog’, *My ScliooV, *A root-ball*, ‘A Tair’, 
*A Garden’, *A Posiman,’ ‘A Policcmm’, ‘A 
Street Scene’, *Tho Post Offu-o’, ’Tho Railway 
Station’, ‘Oor CncKet TkJatch', etc Tbo'o 
topics are suite 1 topupils in sbodards I to III 
(b) Tho Dcscnptivo cssiy Iho following sub- 
diTisioos aro mado for tho sake of convem* 
cnee only — 

(i) VitiU-^^A visit to a place of historical 
interest*, ‘A Tisit to an intercstmg place’, 
‘A visit to a place of rchgioas interest*, 
‘A visit to an exhibition, * *A railway 
journey,’ *My trip to 

(u) Dc'cnplions— *A encket Match’, ‘The 
laj Mahal*, Tie Fort of Smbigad’,‘Viow 
from the Uio Parvati Hill’, *A walk on 
seashore’, and the hke 
(in) Description o£ seasonal changes. — ‘ARainy 
day’, ‘An autumn stroll’, ‘A summer 
evening*, *A -walk m tbo moonlight’, 
‘ My Cavounte season ‘ An evening 
walk m sommei^, ‘ An early mornm ' 
walk,’ etc 

{ IV ) Description of mculents and scenes — ‘A 
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Ijouso 00 firo’, ‘A fiiroel occidcBt*, ‘A 
street figbt^ ‘The mam street of your 
town* 

( V ) Descriphoa of improssjons gathered danag 
a short tune — the ‘Bulf an hoar at 
* type e g ‘Half an hour at the 
railway phlform', ‘Half an hour at a 
bus staoil\ ‘jSalf an hour m a book- 
stall', ‘Half an hour m a tea-shop* 

(vi) Dcacnption o£ persons — pen pictures— 
‘The Hawker % ‘The Cooho’ ‘ The Snako- 
cbarmerk ‘The Conjnror’ ‘The beggar 
boy ‘A road-side beggar ‘ A street 
singer’, * Ibe Chinese silk vendor', ‘The 
Tongawallab *, ‘ The School peon ‘ loby- 
my Dog', ‘The fortune-teller ’ 

(o) Autobiographies— 

( 1 ) Autobiographies o£ animate objects,—* a 
horse’, ‘a parrot*, ‘a street dog’, *a 
circQS li<?Q * *a donkey* ‘ a bnllook ‘ a 
Biikwonu', * a butterfly ’ 

( u ) Autobiographies of inanimate objects,— 

‘ a fountain pen', * a watch ' ‘ a nvor ’ 

‘ a pearl*, ‘ a fivo-njpee note ‘ an old 
pair of dices’, ‘a tower clock’, ‘an old 
volume’, ‘a motor car’ *a radio’, ‘a 
bic^de*, ‘ a lamp post ‘ a ram coat', 

* an old fork *, ‘ an aeroplane a sub- 
marine’, *tlio yew 1940’ 

(d) Biograplues — * Your favourite liero m His- 
tory ‘A laving Indian author’, ‘An In 
diaa scientist*, ‘An Indian social refor- 
mer ‘ Your favounto cljanctor ’ 

(e) ImaginaliTo — *H I wore a kmg’, 'If I 



• -wcro tho bead master oE my school ‘ IE I 
wore a dictator *, * 1£ I wero on Indian 
princo’, ‘ I£ I v»ero fiomo ono in parUcular*, 
*I£ I woro a mUHonnirn’, *A trip to Oio 
Moon*. 

(0 ReflcctiYQ— * Tho Heading habit*, ‘Pleasures 
. ** oE loadbg *, * Tho right uso o£ IcUuro *, 

* Man’ola o£ Science *, ‘ Walking tour *, 

‘ Hobbies *, * Your tavourito liobby * A plea- 
sure trip *, ‘ Manners *, ‘ Are wo happier 
than our EorctatUers t*, ‘ Which is greater- 
knowledge or power T’, ‘Habits*, ‘Strikes*, 

* Advertisemcota *, ‘Evils o£ Drink*, ‘Village 
uplijt’, ‘Sebooi magazinos’, ‘Compulsory 
military service*, ‘The choice oE profession*, 
‘The Diary habit*, ‘Broadcasting*, ‘'Ibo 
value of discipUno*, ‘On keeping pels’. 

The above list la not ozbaustive. 

(g) Stories—Tbese may bo from tho text or told 
by the teacher. In the higher standards 
some of tho longer stories may bo sum- 
marised. 

) Letters — ^Ibo following types should be attempted — 
( i ) Personal letters — to friends, relatives and 
acquaintances. 

( ii ) Letters of coogratulation and condolence. 
(iU) Official letters — ^to the Headmaster of a 
school, the District SapormteudoDt o£ Police, 
the President o£ a Municipality, The Divi- 
sional Traffie Manager of a ^Uway Com- 
pany, The Collector o£ a District, an official 

pertoQ. 

(iv) Business leltew— to Heads o£ firms, mer- 
chants, etc. 



( V ) AppUcaUo iJ—tor n(l>crUic»i fjOita. 

(m ) Pmftia;; ot iulvorli9c;))i.ut& Il«pl]C5 to tlcio* 
(>{]) I/Qtton to NoM<>|Ki{)cn«. 

(tiii) LctUrs o£ mtroiluctioft, (''^tnnoauil'' 

(3) Di’vlo^Kij. SlortM or inmUvosfor otlicr argumcn- 
tiUvo wnUn^ ciu bo |ros<.a(oJ mi tin form of ilia!o„iM’*t 
0 . (5 *A tlulo^Q on tlio rohUto mtnti an! Momenta o£ 
In Imn an 1 F urojxian ^imca. * Almost 'uiy tl crao can Iw 
thus j roscnloJ 

( 1 ) Piintliruni^ 

( 5 ) Frocis-wnUo^; 

( C ) fnnsKUon oxorcooa. 

(7) Djctalon an! IranscnpUcn (Ycsl tlicso aro m- 
c]uJ<h] UQ Itr MTitlmi coojpoailion ) 

Ikforo tufiuuc$ to ibo moUiods to bo odoplod m tho 
iroaUnrnt of oacli of tbeso forms m tlio clofsroom, \ro may 
note tl cir claas*wisQ JislnbuUoo 

S((uuJarl I'lnt lo make lumsolf nocustomi.J to tha 
uicclinnicnl hibcultics madcatal (o wnting, tin (upil first 
wntos down words or scotouccs ^vrittca on tlo blackboard 
by tlio tcacliQT Ho «atc|cs (ho Icaciior writing tlicin and 
so can follow ilo mOTcrocots tmolvod (!o process Itus is 
DO moro thaa triQ'Cnptioo work aud its parposo is to gi\o 
practico m writing TIo popil is askod to copy down tia 
words in I is uotebook 

( 2 ) Cut tho unit oE tbongl t is tbo “ontonco and the 
pnpil will soon Icam to inako and speak n comploto sen- 
tenco oE tlo simplest typo— ‘This is a book’, ‘I liavo ts\o 
jiens’, * John goes to the market * Such sentences aro 
wntlcu on the blackboard ly the teacl er and aro copied by 
the pupils Later on, idtor suf&cient practico, pupils may 
bo asked (o write down ib® sentences from memory Tlio 
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tfiacher'i viUl bft re^ulrc»l in ^ tiuUcr oS spelllog aai 
in^y W gwcQ, 

(2) VupvU imy \m askai to vfriu liuora t!.a 
objecU eil.iUtG<I to by tho toaclor. Ttjjy may llxa 
quality tV^m. by providinji; iultiblo a.l]cclWc:«, o- a n'J 

pcocil; tico books; a ^^Ihijo baiuoa; a rcjiiJ ball» 

(4) Writin'' aoawcrt to questioixs by ibo tcadxjf, or 
to que'tlons bascil on tl.o rtaJcr when it ii inlroluceJ. 

(5) IJentilying objects in a picturo and writing down 
thdr nanicv 

(6) Describing aclionJ. c. g. *Itama rt^iU a book.* ‘I 
open U )0 door.' 

( 7 ) CotnvlcUoti cxcrcUcs. 

(2) AYntiag a Cevr suotcnces, not nioro than four or 
five, on an object TliU will come nlmost nt tho end o£ 
tbo school year os tlili is tho pupil's first real nttoaipt nt 
wtUing unaidol by liio teacher or hU questions. 

Standard, Second ; < I ) Answers to qucsUons by tU 

.oaclieri, and based ou tlio reader* (2) Grammatical eicr-* 
:\scs o! tho ‘ Cooiplclioa’ typo. (3) Siraplo do^criptloo 
>£ objects. (4) Writing a rimple story from tho reader or 
one told by tho teacher. (5) BoginoiDgs of fimplo leltor- 
■writiag,— a letter to tho mothor, brother, fatlicr or friend 
(^nol moro than fivo or ax soutcuces). (G) DlcUtioa of 
tbreo or foor lines from tlio text. 

SWAlard Third .* ( 1 ) Written work connected wUh 
textual matter and grammar teaching. ( 2 ) Story-writing. 
A variatioa may ba iufroducad by requiring tho pupils to 
write down Uia story in tho words oE any ono i>articipant 
in it. ( 3 ) Description o£ a facturo or .a series of pictures 
( three or four ) depicting a continuous story. ( 4 ) Simple 
letters, (o') Simplo description of personal oxpcricnco, o. g. 
* What I saw at Bombay *, * Our Trip ‘ Our Social *, such 
18 
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d(u>cn|>tion3 boing ccnGoot io oigH or (ca &oaicDCi.\ (C) 
Tnt»^n}iUD» auil diLLilion o( a tJiort pjragrapli* 

&aiulat^l I'ovtth t (1) llLro ag.un llto ioxt is tloantro 
o£ bluily Onl jiractico m tl>o uso o£ tho uww vocaliuLiry 
ocquirixl m (ho study oE a Iu.*Kin furuuiAS (ho matmal for 
vnUoQ cxorcibo, (2) Sioij-wtitiiig—uU t^jos o£ \ar’aiioii3 
COQ bo lotroduccJ, o. g in ttoy Pcraon, gitmg half tlw sfory 
and j)ujula fcuj)pljuig iho rest, giving intnly tJo ouilino aod 
pa|«)s rfabojaljog w, rvcon^irvcliiit; a ^ory or an nacjJtnt 
ftom iicuutss. (d) Uuloguo-wiitiDg (1) SmU'to dos- 
cnjiliODS oE 3ourno)9, Mats, »ccdq.«, p(c (5)Siiu- 

|i!o Icttcra—to rolatuea an I friciwJa. (o) TraRstnption and 
dictation. ( 7 ) VarnphraMOg of tlio sunplost {tooin in tlio 
toil. (8) Usual vrnltcn work coooccloJ will) griUjiroor 
loochog 

SuuKhni Iijth .♦ (I) WntiDg roalonil Dn*iog oot of 
tho study of UiO toxt'^aoswers (o qutit>tioDs. sum i artos of 
longer stones and poems. ( 2 ) LohS of siory-wriung an I 
m ru of descnptivo ca&iysas lodicatoJ ubuvo. (3)1) <loguo> 
vrnling, or oUcmatoIy, turoiog a dialo^uu in'o a coniinuoui 
narmtioo lo tho inJiroct form of fpoccli. ( i ) Leltwa — to 
fncids, relatives and acquaiotaoces, inKUittoos >tif 
letters oE contralalauoo. (5) Parapl ra.in„-o£ similo nar- 
rative jiocius only such aa ballads anl otlxr dosenj Uvb fx cuts 
(G) Summaries of books other than the texts. ( 7) Truif- 
cnplion and dictation (8) TransIaUcii] oE UoqIisIi ^Kisages 
into Tumacular. 

.Standard Suxtli —^1) \lntten work coonecfi’d wnh tie 
text will DOW bo oE a more ao bilious nature Aimvirs to 
questions, somtDanes, ex[laoatiozi9, argsmeots for and against 
a view, (sic (23 Frccis-writing introduceil,— precis of 
stoTus and descriptive jassages only m tlo beguiniig (3) 
Paraphrasing, (4) Tho Essay.— descriptive ly|cs, aDiobiogra- 
plies, pea pictnrcf, and ono or t«a of (io 'rcfleclivo* tyi®. 



f 5 ) Bialogoc-wnting, Ihongh Ihcro is » tenJency to 
tiimw tha fcnu o£ «»mi>osUwa after iho GCth standanl. Pop* 
liajrf Its omi'SiOD from tho iLitncuhlioa English [upef 
explains it. ( 6 ) Letlcra— potaonal letters, loUora to tlrangera, 
leucta of congratuUtion anti contioloncc, businoss lclU.w.(7) 
Tranrcnplioo anti dotation (8) Traoslaiioa of Eogliab 
pa£S.ig*3 into veroaculap and \ico versa 

StaudaTii Ser^tk i ( 1 ) Suromanes of thaptcra and longer 
poems from tljo text, eipUnations vith context of textual matter 
(2) 11 Q Ea-'ay—ull types of doacnptivo essays, pon-picturcs, 
autiibiograpliics, biographies, im igmative ©“ays, roflectiTo 
c.s.iy8. ^3) Lettws— tluse tpccificd for standard sixth with 
tho aloilun of official lettirs, a{phcauoa«, advcrtisincnts and 
rvpUos to tlcm, tcUgr me>, letters to nov.fepapcrs. (1) Procis- 
wntng— of dcscripiivo and argumcntaiivo passages. (5) 
PinpIraMog (. C ) Translation of vemicnlar passages into 
Engliaii and Tice versa. 

iUtt/iOili o/ rr€atntfnt m i/t£ Clastroenu 

{ 1 ) 5{orw* Tl vs topic is treated at length in chapter 
IX, “Slones and Imjw to tell theui. Before tb© papils 
Will© down tlo nory it sliould be fully diacu'-scd in tho 
class. Tlio tcacler eiibcr tells it (Eomeumes with constant 
teftTCOco to a picture or a Etrua of picluies) bimsolf or 
a.'l»s tho boys to raid one from ll o bouL In tbo lower 
standards .ill tbo difficult words vliould liavo oeen proviooly 
inlroilncad. Tien lotlow questions and aiisners The story 
IS elicited from the boys tiiil.Qr in wlvolo or m parts It is 
le’old by one or two good* students. Tho outlino is then 
wntteo on tie blackboard by the teacher The boys now 
write down the story 

"Vamiimyi ts<Mu, tb*!. wvpsnxI we, its 

tie boys f Torres® If ptetureaQro utilixul for tolling a story, 
tho‘o dejicting the uitermedute stages are not exhibited and 
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tlio boys aro asko I to sa{>pljr tho fn{?»ja;:j pirt fro’n thoir 
imagiaitioa. Tho whole story i< plocoJ togotlior anl thju 
writbm down. 

Soinelimos only tho skoloton oE tho story » sappllod 
and Uio pupils aro ro<\uiroil to oxpaud it. Soinotimcs Uio 
roTcrso process will also bo found JDdfnctif'o. A fulj-drc&oj 
story is prosontoJ and an outline of it demnndod. 

Almost all storios begin in tlio conventional way, stat- 
ing (ho tiuio, placo ami ctiaractors in (hoin, o. g. 'Ones ti{joa 
a tiino thoro lived'"'; they also lavo a conventional cmlitig,— 
“■"and thoy lived luappily over after.” 13at tlio pupils may 
also bo initiatoJ lato tho moJorn praclico of bogiuning the 
story in tho niiJdlo or witli a fifriking incident and then 
rovett to Uio narratiTO. 'Xlwy elwuld also know that ovory 
story must have a title, Uiat it should bo divided into cod- 
tODiont paragrnplis, aod Uat o judtctoos use of conionatioa 
and local colour will oftoo go a long way to make o story 
'aiuoy'. 

(2J Z7eicrtp(toru tn tla hxcer stoniarili ; Descriptions 
o£ objocts, animals, scenes or incidents. Tho following pro* 
coduro is suggested, ( a ) Froliiumary oral discussion on the 
object (either reproscuted directly or indirectly by uioaiw of 
its pictura) or its picture. Some of llio ‘key’ words that 
describe tho picture ore written on tlio blackboard. An 
ontUoo of tho description is thus built np on tho black- 
board tHie pupils give out a completo description of tiie 
object with tbo help of tho oudiuo Tho description is then 
written down. Before tho writing commences, the outline on 
tbo blackboard should bo either orasod or screened from tlio 
pupils’ view. 

(b) A second way is to exhibit tho object or its 
picture nnd write down a sones of (questions oa tho black- 
board. Those tjiiesliona are so framed that answers to them 
when pieced together will form a connected description. 


Tto pn^iiU then arrango U eso answers in tiioir proper 
OTvIer and tto final product is written down. TliU metliod 
may bo tried oansionally as an interesting \ariation £rom 
the normal procedure^ 

(c) A third way is to collect all the words (nouns 
and Ncrh^) and cpiUwU \>Qttaimng to tlio toplo wlectod. 
^Ulicse jro written down on iho blackboard. Iho pupils aro 
asked to relate tho pro^wr opiUiet to tbo proper word, and 
iho proper >cib to tlw proper noun, and thus build up 
sontoucoi. Theso sentonces .aro written down on tho hlack- 
hoavd. The pupiU aco then asked to arraogo them in tliclr 
proper sequence 

( d ) A tourtU way, pwclicahlo only in tho higher 
standards ii to pre ent a model dcscnptioo ly a wollknown 
autiior nnl analyse iL Tie ‘koy* words, opt cpltliets and 
‘good* expressions aro isolated, wntUn on ilw blaokhoanl 
and di'CU'Scd. Iho pupU tlicn are invited to attempt writing 
in similar >o)n making uso o^ these words and exprosstons 
in UwJir writing. Tbs method should howfe\cr bo only 
occasionally attempted. 

( 1 ) The Emu : 

The word * essay ’ m scliool tenaioology is generally 
used to denote any piece oE continuous writing on a topic, 
the usoal length being anything hetwoea one to fivo pages 
( The Matriculation paper in English lays down tl o injunc- 
tion, 'ol about 40 Ime^, ). Throe pages would ojpear to bo 
tho manageable length and bojs sliould ho discouraged from 
exceeding it, 

Tlo problem oi esray-wniing rcsobes into tiese fonr 
stage-'s—t.ll helectim oC a topwj. rViuvanh 

material, (_3) irtanging the matter collected- making a j Ian 
{i) 'Iho structuto ot the eaay—the jMiragraplia and senlen- 
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CC3 finl (5) llmnor ol oxponUoa— Iho lon^uigo forms on- 
ployoJ. 

Hush o£ tbo abaro sla 5 Qi loi^rvoi 1 tiiUI coii^identnn 

( 1 ) S-Uclioii of ii ta/)te CvTO prmciploa w 11 gui lo us 

la tlio soloctioa of topiiA viz ( i) tiiuy d-iouU bi tiudoKo 

auil controto anl, thoro£oro» mtoroatn^ to Uio pupils, (b) 
tboy should bo such as wtU oot oocossicato tlm uso of oeiv 
and uoaiiuai ( o g tochmcal torms, oto ) v'ocabulary Tbo 
topics eliould bo such oa wiuJi Uio pupils will luvo (loiitj 
to >vrito Tina is ooly possible i£ tbo topic ssloc od is no 
miofestiog oco and bos witiua tha nogo ol tkar ox{>eneDce 
“ It should challongo intcroat aod stimulate porformanco 
It most boar a real relation to liw child’s omotioail« aestbo* 
tiCi and jaU.lloctual ontloob” “Written coinposiUon m tba 
past was paralysod owing to tlio oxtmordioary tbemos cluU 
dron were expected to baodlo A good comp sitioa tbeino 
should provoho the child to render up what is id him In- 
terest w tbo uiamspnog o£ all good work and the absence 
of it ooDVorts Work into druiigory Tb® joy o£ creating is 
born out of intcrost. His best work must cooio out o£ 
bimself Any attempt to tbmst an outside potol of view 
opoD him IS foredoomed to failure Wbon lutorcst is eecu- 
reJ, tbo child’s work begins to come alive Otherwise 
it may indeed come io a finish under tie sharp spar of 
necc'^ity but the horse becomes jaded, and tbu prize is lost 
Lick of interest was the weakne*® of the old composition 
tl e lies Many of tbo presont-day themes, which seal to 
extort mformalion in a loss obvious manner, are as dull as 
tbo old ones an 1 ratlwr more foidish Where is tbo child who 
re dly wants to bo a boot lace or an old pen ? ’ (Tomkinsoa ) 

Morgan gives tl o followmg advice to pupils, “ Do not 
atiempt to write upon a subject of which you bivo too 
little knowledge or experience Cloose that With which yoo 
are most familiar ” A sound advice 
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Tbo monl i3j— nov^r ask papils to write on somoUim^ 
which ia aUlruso. Only what is concrolo and related to tlioir 
co^to oxpprlonco will arQu*o any interest in them. Secondly, 
a topic which requires a spedal vocabulary will only succeed 
in diverting energy to tho mastering of tho now woplsfrom 
what should havo been a ploasnrahln activity. I£ somo now 
words aro considered osacntial £or tho tin mo tlioy slioulJ bo 
iutroduced provioosly so tliat tbo actual discussion on the 
tope may proceed unhamporal. 

(2 ) ColUeiion of nUcant maUrial. Tomkinson raises 
tho qnesuons, * How Ear is it logitiraato to help tlio child to 
his malonal and — a much moro imjKjrlant question — bow can 
he be holpod to gather such a)ntertd?\ and quotes Gobbet’s 
facile ausvior, * Never v.rito about any matter wliich you do 
not well uudorctand* If you clearly uuderstand all .about 
your matter, you will never want thoughts, and tlioughta 
instantly become words Tho order of the thoughts will bo, 
in almost all cases, that of your thoughts. Sit dona to 
write what you have thought, and not to think what you 
diall write.* 

But ho realizes that ^unfortunately this is a counsel of 
perfection, ’ and that * if tho writing of children wore limited 
to what they ‘well undorftood* their output wodl be 
infioiiesimal * We mast, therefore, h^lp oar pupils to 
gathpr inatenal In what way T The method to bo followed 
at this stage is discussed m detail on pp. 2 i -41 », "Tho ‘put 
the topic m the centre ’ way of approach. ” Put briefly, it 
13, — ( 1 ) Put tho topic ID the centre, think ronnd it, and 
coll»*ct all the * points ’ that ooiur to you. (2) Choose tbo 
parflcular aspect from whrh you wish to treat tho subject. 
S*lect llioso points which aro m bjmpilhy with tho aspect 
and reject others. (3) Arrange the material. In no case 
should a teacher supply las own thoughts to the pupils 
however dignified they might appear to him and how abso- 
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luloly oaaonUal. It la nol ho who is wnting tho ossay hut 
tho pupils. Thoy will supply all tJjo njaJon4) winch ihoir 
cxjwranco will suggest thotu anJ Uiat otigl t to satisfy him • 
(soo pp. “lljought and St)lo m tlw c&ay. ”) 

r ^ Arra/iym^ tiia/Ur collfcifjj tnaJitn^ a j'ian . 
Tins H tho inost\it.il |>artot llio biuiDOsa of oasiy'wntmg and 
unforUtnaloly tliu least npproaatol hy Uio It alitrs anl still 
less by Uo pupils I]\cn the inout \aluiblo iiiaforml will 
ho wasted if not prosootod m an onl-riy faslnon. "ITio facts 
must bo inirslwlleJ, tho ideas arringotl m proper order and 
sotpioiice, an 1 cerroct bal uico pn crvoil t! it r ich part of 
tlio subject rctonos tin ntti niton duo lo it” After all, ill 
written vTcrk, tt js j ertmeut to lu-tuino, is ntcant to bo read 
eud if wo do uot ] ruseut it m sui Ii a logical nuDoer as will 
bo rwidily follonod aud iiudorstood by llto rcidor we Ikivo 
failed m our purjxiso Wo mu»t msuiIiso ourselves m tho 
place of tiio rciduri loalyso Ins tl inking process and shape 
our writing iccoplingly Order lo i rtf'coiai on is of first*rato 
tmportttoco from tin poiot of now ot tlio reader, for tiiat 
makes it oa^or for liim to follow you “ Tho orderly arran- 
gciuoiit of inaterul is of oxtm ordinary importance in writing 
und tbo tocrot of a good order li«s m iLo luastory of tho 
paragraph. Incoubcqucnco, vitior of matter or manner, is 
fatal, itdissipites both tho writer’s etrengih and the reader’s 
laterost The reader is not sore of bis wleroubonts and is 
apt to EU9{ oct that the autlior is equally uncertain ' Quintilian 
IS quoted m tius connection os saying, *' Caro should be 
taken not tliat the reader may na lerstand if be wiU, but 
that he most uudorstand whether he wdl or not ’ 

The pn{il3, tlierefore, after the material has been colleo* 
tod und eiLtecl, should be invited to arrange it in a logicil 
order. Certain ideas will bo found to group themselves to- 
gether. So no of these groups will claim precedence over 
others which in iheir turn will appear to grow out of others 
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A\l Ibw work la to bo dono by Iho pupils wlh tbo nuui- 
mum o£ help trom iha toacUor* Tho first dealt or plan will 
thus bo ovoUod Tlio first drift by tlio pupils will raroly 
bo saitotactory aad dtor discusstoo with aud corrcctiou by 
tho lead or a socond will bo propatod Tlo wliolo es~ay 
wiU tlius bo skoteboi in oullmo md tho pupils will now bo 
Toady to wnto tho essay This « tlio time to tliiub out 
any tutilos, parallels, oxim(les or illutrations with which to 
eUborato tlio pointj included m tho plan. 

Alw lya m ist on pu| lU suhmittm,; tl oir pbos No essay 
should bo enteriamod tho plans Cor wiich wero not suboiiltod 
PupiU’ work will alwaya read bolter lE plana Cor it were 
prov lously tuhimtte I and api roved. 

11 0 loCt-lunJ pago o£ pupil's oxorciso book should 
bo utilized for tho prohminary ^pada work— writing down 
tho mitcrial colloctod, arranging it, mihiog tho first drift, 
nol, after its rovuioo, tlo (>ccoQd* AVhen tho plan is used 
it phouU bo entorc 1 on the oppofito page to that on which 
the wntlea work begins The workfabop pigo la as ossoaiial 
to tlio wnliDg book 13 tho margin is to tho pxcrci o book 
m anlhtnouc In addition U> tie plan, fdso start-*, ilternativo 
oxpr<5saioa«, tnil phrises, spelling guessos, in short all tho 
debna of wruiug which ollorwiee would ho fcurroptvUoubly 
littorcd on the blotting paper or desk, si ould find a recogniz- 
ed lomo 00 the workslop jnge This praUice will bo found 
to jusufy itself in nciter pbrasing and a higher general level 
of work ” ( Tomlnnson ) 

Assuming naw iHt the pupil is m pofoession of the 
plan, wo will set him to the final task,— wnting the essay. 
Wo tin® come to the fourth su^e— • 

(4^ CoDprdieidm^ tJe stmiure o/ iJf euay^~—^iia 
beginning, tie niddlo, and tie ending, j>aragTapl mg Pmils 
tUuU le giun lie idea tiat all e taj. la\o(i) Beymipgs, 
(ll) MiJilles, anil (ui) EniliDgs In fact Iheir plana will 
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rofi ict tiiU nrraagoinoot, or nUwr alwiil \ bo naa lo to ilo so Tlio 
uoxt jir|»rtuit tlun^ w l^icJ) injportant point 

ui tJio (ilaii will m rit a pira^'ropli dovoloJ to it oxJumVijI/. 

la tSMOCo a pan^raph »a ao csiiy jn imoi Uuro anj sJwoM 
bo as cnrcfull/ coiisiU'UcttxJ as tlHi Mor!c of iriitcli it forms a 
part.** Sloruour, tbo paragnplu siiould bo ^ rdhtoil toono 
auottiaf (lut ttoy forcti a rogulir siK[uonco " ibo ucut of 
ari'uiiicnt is the pira^ruph taeji pan},rai)li deals Wjti ono 
pariicular a^iioct of tlio boJjoci, anl is fnifiaonlly latroJuood 
by Tipo eculoncas m wIkcIi tbo koy of tiio pirignpli is to 
bo tound btalod wilb boHnoss uai brovuy Sloruovor, tba 
ond of tiio paragraph uftca oontams m suggestion, if not 
oxphcitW, an mtroduciioo lo tlio next pangrtph and so 
romforcos that strcngUi of p^irigriph iM}r|ucnco which comes 
from a proper ordering of the sabjoct-mattor ** (Xoinkmson) 
Pu| ils should bo inmod m Uie pr ictice of para^r iph 
Writing as soon as they aro able to write on any snhjpct. 

** Hvou m tiio lower cioasos children should bo lODlructed to 
begin a now Imo whoaevor their 6ubjt>ct divides itself afrusii ** 
Soinetiraes an inCorosting ranatioa from the oannal 
prucoduro will bo to study tho various pnragrapijs of awoll- 
wntion cssay, give liwm tlwir appropriate headings and thus 
prop iro an outline It is a revealing exercise 

Lastly, tho title of the essay should bo over present 
before the pupils ft sots the limit to the essay and prevents 
digrebsioiis Titles and their scope should bo definite ** In- 
definite titles invite spiritless compoiotioDs, eo do titles of an 
enyclop iodic nature ” fhe teaclrer himself, when Belling a 
themt, should be clear m his mind as to what he expects 
from his class and intimate it accordingly “ Con ider '•ara- 
fully what the topic is, and stick, to it ” 

( 5 ) Manner of ex^ostUon , — ^The laognage employed, the 
beginning, and the end When the plan of the fl'^ay is 
ready and ibe contents and arrJogemeat of the paragraphs 
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•worko*! oat, tho last tkinj* that roaiams U to fill ia tho 
oulUne,— to v.r;ta tlio ess-iy/ 

“Bvc cj»ay miy bo t'yua ia any ona oE tho govoral now 
coQNeaUoivil ways wuh— (i) a pocsonal oxi^neoco, (li) aa 
anoCilote, (iii) rcEuwQCo to an aocoptol oiiluiuii, (iv) a 
quotation^ (v) eoino sinking inci*loat, (vi) a dufmitioa oE 
tlio topic, and (vii) spoakiag about tJio subject in a general 
way, alxiut some general priociplo pertinent to ibo topic. 
It will bo found tint no general rule can bo laid down as 
roganis any ono particular way always going witi any jiar- 
ticular topic. G*‘n‘ ral suUabiUty and appropriatenoas will 
iu tho but roaort dourinioo any particular manner of 
appro >ch. blodids i)Iui>tr:itiDg each of Uio abovo-mcniionod 
approachus shouid bo road oto to the pnpild and studied so 
tLat tlio pQ])iU become acqutiotoil will) their use. 

Tho tiiSing must bo striking. The last scotonco is oE tho 
utmost impuTt.uicQ. It is, liowovcr, idle to expect too much 
q£ out pupils 10 Uils dirccUoo. Some sinking eadlng'i how-> 
ever, should bo ruad out in iho class. 

Conasenest should bo 8 lu«liod. lUere verbosity and 
'loose sally oE tho mind* lead us nowhere. Brovity is 
tho hall mark o£ good wrniog. It is a difficult vmuo to 
cuUi'aio and much time mu^t be expended to acquire it. 
Paradoxically enough, it requures moro time to say a thing in 
fewer words than m more wonls Tooikinsoo quotes Pascal 
who ‘confessed lint he wrote long letters becauso he Iiad no 
time to write diort ones*. Wriuag at length without giving 
It thought is the line of loast resistance For a wnior 
whoieas an ali*nii}it to oxpres the fact m fewer words requires 
carcEnl cousideration invoUiug touch ' prunnmg Pruhiity 
in a writer is lodious to the rc ider. “ In tho eoJ this kind q£ 
wnliug defeats itself. Tlie bterary cnfMuan conveys more 
by his iUcQces, than inferior writers do by spoceb. He is 
aw.ire that the half is better than the whole. Ho leaves 
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Uivtiks for Iho ronJor’a itnngtiiaiton to fill m and nialtcs a 
Bkdtul u«o of roggcaljon It w a ^\a^tctul wnlcr wko 
bujlda cntmly out of lis own hotl”. Ticso nro B}>aciou8 
virtue’s. Wo c-innol liojuj to mculcito them lo our pupils 
;n tlio ^Qr) Utnitcd timo tuailiUo to us But wo caa, nt 
ujy nfo, iiuko tfietn uwaro o£ tJu ir cxifil^nco 

LiMl}, ubout tlio bt}l) It IS a diffimll \^oril to use 
in connoton \mUj bcliool Wo c-iunot cxjcct nnj 

UiJDg in tljis my of our pupls 11 u View is ilKuacd ou 
pp ii t I ‘ lliou^lt ml Stylo in Uio iSaiy*. If fin pupils 
^v^lto in correct '•miplo Eugti ti and pruMint tloir tlwu^lits 
in nn on! riy ui inner, it ought to s.iti'.fy us However, tlo 
following 5 »o nU do«.r\o cotiMhrition,-— 

(1) riounu of tluu^ht IS tin bcnlenco Sentences tnako 
i parOor 'j h and i arngr | hs in iko ti o c«sa> 1 ho ^cnto co, tliorc- 
fore, E oul 1 bo so cons ructoJ (hat i( d] jioals to the reader 
udI lolls hi ll)turo^t TIcro arc llroo km Is of sontoncos, 

1) 0 Loose soutooco, tlto Beno<hc sootcnco, an I tlio Balaoood 
Ecotcoco liia following stoicoccs filuhtrato fiietn 

(a) lio Loose wuUiico,— " I borrowed from myfnendhis 
copy of I3oswcIl winch was lo ho rolumoJ wi en I had 
road lU’ 

( l> ) Tl 0 I’or odic EOQlenco, — ‘ To ti ose who aro nccus- 
tomol loU'o un ier moJoro ctuJitioni md who aro ignormt 
of how our foref »tl ers olo aud ilrank and pnyed md con luc- 
tod tlieir daily bu moss this glunpso into tl o past will bo 

TOVO'vllDi' ’ 

{ c ) Tlo Balanced swteaco, — * For [ ro'perdy doth host 
disco\er vice, but Adversity doth lost discover Vertue * (Bacon) 

It will bo re Izel tiat in tio ‘Loose’ sentence tie 
ibonglt IS announced unuiediatoly, iQ tlo 6rst clause, the 
remainng clauses being chiioed on to it In tho ‘Ponodio* 
sentence tl o mam U ou„l t is reserved until late in the 
sentence In the ‘ Balanced ’ sentence tho statement in the 
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firat pact u balaacod by Ihit m tlio socoiU. In the ‘Looao* 
sontottco Iho nxiler’a \nUrQat or cunoMty wanaa v\bea tho 
mam thought la announced, id Iho ‘PoTioJic*, it is suiUm- 
0(1 to tho end bocauao tho soaso la not complolo till tlio 
conclusion la rcachoJ. By tho comparison of ‘ Looio * and 
‘ PonoJic * stntcDCea and their sob^fiutpt analysis, papiU 
slwuU b(5 bolpel la realize Uiat to arouso and sustain tlio 
interest oE tho tcailct tlio latter typo is prcforablo to tho 
first and m con=eqacnco slwuU ho adopted. Tho tbrl ty{>o, 
‘tho BaHaced scntcoco* is too difficult for our pupils to 
master 

( 2 ) Though no conscious attempt at iiniUUng a stylo 
should ho made by Indian bgh school pupils, thoy should 
bomalo wiser on Uioso points— (t) Use i short word for a 
long ono (u) Prefer tho concrete to tho abstract, (m) 
Prefer tho Anglo-saxoa word to tho Latin ono (ir) Prefer 
tho AcUvo toico to tho Passive (v) Bo simplo and direct. 
Compare tho two expcesaioas provided by ronikiosoa, both 
moaning tho same thing, ‘ And God slid, Lot thero bo 
light and thoro was light,’ and * Lot us have aa economical 
and client lighting apparatus, and so fiaally, a method of 
illammation w is lasUUod.” Oommoot is suporfluous '^Call 
spaiJo a spade, rarely a slrovol, never an agricultural mpleracnt ” 
Tho writing oE an essay, thus m tho mam, mvolvoa tho 
orderly presentation of matenal m simple, correct English* 
Plins havo to bo made and toviaod. This takes time A 
fewer munber of essays, wcilten on theso linos, are much belter 
than Iho impo«siblo liost of the odd 2S or a year -nbeh 
tho Educauonal Department onjoms on schools It is useless 
to make pupils wnte an essay a week if they are not first 
asked to collect the matenal, arrange it, prepare the plan, 
(all by themselves) get it corrected and revised, submit a 
second ono, and finally wnle the essay. Assuming that a 
normal class consists of forty pupils it would bo pliy«ically 
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itapossible for the already overworked teacher to go througo 
the phns o£ all the papils, revise them, and correct the 
wntleu essays What is at prebent happening is tint tho 
pupils are given a topic, they listen to the expO'-ition by 
the teacher and write down the essay, all within three quar- 
ters o£ an hoar I This js no essiy-«nting Eveiy work 
connected with the essay-wnting must be done by tl e jinpils 
them«elve3 Personally, I would be salisfied if mv cla-s 
wriles only three essays per term “Since essays generally 
need preparation, and iJie popiPs first draft Can ranly bo 
acceptel, they shoold not le set frequently, two or tlrco a 
term, written after careful prcj»araliOD, and scrapnlously 
corrected and discussed, are of higlor value tlan a perfunc- 
tory weelJy essay." ( ^Suggi^tnon^ ) 

“ The practice of eettiog a regular weekly ess-ny on 
some formal snbject is, m tlie opimoo of do CommiUeo, 
wrong, one set sometime pr viously anl at mure mfnquont 
mfervals, an! carefully corrccied, is of far more u<e feeie- 
nil advocate the careful thiokiog out of n li t of r^^a} s 
for the term and the gumg of (he list to the rortu in a ivauce." 

C ^Memorandums ) 

Should a composition exorcise be written in Fchnol or at 
home? Some of tho pupils d ay apprecj ite tie freer utnioa- 
phoro of tho home and write bettor than uu lor ten ion in 
tho artificial almoiphero of Uw school Hosdis, it is cruol 
to Qxpcct a pupil to ‘produce* a CDUii<OMtiuQ written iti a 
period of forty-Cvo minutes at most. CooMder wlat le las to 
do, ho lias to start ngl t from tl e collociion of material lud w ork 
liu way to the linal wntiug Bence sul jccls fer con jiomUuii 
sliould bo announcod to tbo pupils at least a week bolore 
they are duo for wntiog “ It is onrmr, to say Uio h ast, 
for ua to cx^icct good com|iubitioD3 wrHtcn on tho F)ur of 
Uq momiDt. \Mdch of os could do it ourselves? Ko 
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■unTcaKiiiablo fcboxvltl thereCoro bo assigned to a 

composition.” ( Finch ) 

Tho foUowing 13 a sagg^alcd ch^aroom procedure for an 
c^y period — 

( i ) Announcing the topjo I y Uio teacher. ( u ) Collectr 
ing of tho rn'itena\ by ttio pQptls thrmseUes, Ibo teacler^a 
part being limited to throwing out snggosliona and ndminis- 
tonng ‘pushes* where the thinking activity is in danger of 
sbiUmg (ui) Arranging iho maten'il by tho pupils, prepaid 
ing tie plan and snbmuting it loth« teacher, (iv) Teacher’s 
revision of tho plan ( v ) BesubmiUmg tl o revised plan by 
the pupils and gclung it appTovo>t (vi) Determining tho para- 
grapiia and tloir arrangement, the hi^innng, tlio middle, 
an t!o ending, tie ojienmg for tbo essay, (vii) Writing 
down tlio ea.ay 

(2 ) LeiUrt 

(1) Value of kttr^tmung (a) Children love lo write 
btipi They spe tlwif eWcis do it and Ivko to emulato 

tl era There ii a poeuli r la^cioation n feeling ' grown 
up * t b ) Tl 0 COM II uoicative urge m tho children is 
Ball fil'd wl en 11 ei ^loaei-s a raodiuni to coinraumcato their 
feelings un 1 tlout.ht» to others (c) It ist a most valuable 
equipment for Ufc. ll» uiiluanan value \3 great There 
are ^cores oE occasions on which ihe child v?iU be called 
ni>on lo write letters, pt'rsood, busiooss, official or forma! 
In these daja i>£ stress aad btnCo tio ‘broad and buUer ’ 
value of leiter-writtog has coiaderably appreciated Almost 
every boy will have to cooluct the simple business corre- 
Epondence which is part and jarcel o£ tie daily life oE 
every one of u* And even if aff are not destined to 

become cleric it is adviablo that a knowledge of Uiq usual 
forms o£ coriosponJence demanded by the modern conditions 
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under which wo live should be insparled No hoy or gtrl 
should leave school without hnowiog how to write siuiplo 
Eormal letters on matters o£ personal and public business. 

Because of the 30/ it gives to tho cJiiUrofi and its 
value m life, letter-writing should be begun earliest m school 
life — from standard II — and continued throughout 

C 2 J Topics for letter^orUmg “ The subjects and occa- 
sions on which letters aro wnitcn m school should always 
be such as will occur in real life. To compel a child to 
throw a composition on a subject into the form of a letter 
13 to reader the exercise ridiculous ”, ( ‘ SuogeHtons * ) It 

IS no use making pupils wnlo letters the like of which they 
will never m thoir life be called upon to write Wlat are 
snob topics? f'lDcb gives a nsefid list,.— (1) Simple bome 
letters, conveying little news o£ scliool, o£ bohda\p, of prize- 
givmgs, and the like («) Birtlday letters to relatives 
and friends ( ni ) Letters of simple thanks to parents 

and friends for birthday and other presents ( iv) 

Letters of greeting and good wislies (v) Little invitations 
to partie**, coucerts, and other funclions ( vi > Tory simple 
letters of excuse or apology to Ibe teacher or some other 
person t.'Vu) To tho headmaster askmg for leave of 
absence, or fo; a corUficaio on leavmg the school 
To a tradesman ordering goods to bo delivered ( viu ) 
Answer to on advertiaemcnt (ix) Request to a famous man 
to preside at a school Eunctioo (x) Request to the railway 
authorities for Concession ui fares To tins hat of topics and 
occasions which touch the life of children, may bo added 
another of topics which tlioy will need later on, 0 g letters 
of condolence, business letters, official letters, and letters to 
newspapers There is also the imaginative letter sapposoJ to 
bo wnitcn to a fictitious person on some imaginary topic 
^ t>/ httim f Se» pp IT 1 ^ 





(lio tehmrar pirt of Ite e®iy, !Im conienls of Iho loHor 
boinp! left to ll'" toJopplj (iv) Adilresiiog llio cnvo- 

{opo (fij’*. too, 19 studio 1 from spccimcna) 

("SJ Prects-tonlinj 

(A) Valite oj premwnUng — ^Tho word ‘Preen’ wjiicli 
j 3 u Troncli word dfiDoto!* m Eo^lisli m nbstnet, asninmir^, 
1 digest, an opitomo Aloluy to mika n gool precis is a 
valuable as ot to a sUideni, a Governinont official, a j ro 
fossional or a business man Prccij, writing, thtrocore, is a 

mo'it valuaole exerene The value ti£ precis writing « indi- 
cate I Ij some of tiie claims put f tward on its betnlf,-(i) 
It IS a tra oing in intellect and appreciation Tlii* ability 
of distioguisliiog the essential from the nono'sential an I of 
grasping llio trne relations! ip of ideas wh tli, thon„li ^wti- 
nent to tlio issue, aro noverdclcss of varying importance, is 
a valuable gam It u \ iraming in mi-ntal di'ctimmation 
and julgnient and in clearooss mil precision in ‘pccob and 
writing A sense of relalivo values i-, gon rated wbicb will 
stand a person in good steal throughout Ins life (lOIt w 
also a training in goo 1 wilting “Tim pownr to sobet with 
sonnd judgment, to npprecutc logical and balance 1 nrgutnent 
and arrangoint’Ut, to view tbo whoio and «ba{>o its unity 
resolts m the jiower to write well expro-i^oJ, well co-ordm it- 
od, coberoiit an I liouiogenous piece of English pro'o ” It 
tends to conoct loose expression anil filoppmess of style (in) 

It 13 a training in literary appreciation The careful study 
of tlio better kinds of passages sat Earth for tiie precis is 
odncatiun in literary apprcciat on Not only ts ona broHgl t 
in company of great passages lut in their analysis ho comes 
to evaluate lliom by tire canons of brovity, accuracy, order, 
and ixposilion ( iv ) It promotes concentration, clear dunk- 
ing onl concise expression (v) rroni the purely utilitarian 
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(4) S'^fne vnportant con^iUralKn! in eounecUofi wlh 
leitet'anUni; (i) M'lko thft <scrLi«e lutorv-stm^ to tlo papil 
So v\tll fini it d ho feoh it ^\orth-wl)^lo He 

not Tod it \ ortli hia while i£ ho feoU no nfu* ily for 
it Tlicto w no urge if there w no motivition itoUsation 
la «ecurc*l if tho nctivitj opproachc? as do ol> lo rtnlit} 
po.'^iUc How to Eccuro ll w roiUt) ? In tho fir't plnco 
take a^U'inlngo of o%crj occasion wlicli pro eaU an opportunitx 
to pjpila [or writing real lctlor« Lt sjdi ItUerti he 

jwtoaWy polled “ But it «iu->t he n real lettj r It must ho 
put ui i rOal cnriloje, md it ma«t nctoallj bo 'cnt to i 
real person If po-^iUc, it s'oull aclnall) ho stampcl an I 
posted ’ It IS a goo I plan if arrangements nro made for 
tho escl ango of letters I olwcen tho pupils of ono «chool 
and another Or, tho pnpils in the higher forms ina) rmto 
lottors to tlio 0 mtlc lower ones Personal IcttorSj those to 
parents, friend , M ould lie acloallj Rent to iho nddrc«noos 
IV how it la arcallotur an I when tl ere is a real occasion for 
ivnUng it, tlo greatest difficuUj —th want of something to 
«ay — wiU vamah 'Whenever tie teacher wishes his pupils to 
writ) a loiter, ho sliouhl wait for tho suitable occasion. It 
IS only tlcn that tic pupils vnll roallj haao «otncihing to 
S.IV that tlioy consider important enough ( ii ) Tiio hugn 
age of tho letter must bo simple homolj, naturnl Write 
as yon woull “peal, to tho porooa were ho m jour presence 
Hr X^y gives tho following ronemoaic verso ~ 

“ One da) liana wanted to write a letter to l er sistor 
but she did not luiow what to say Her mother gave lier 
gool adiico which you will 6a 1 in the rh)mQ — 

“Maria intendod a letter to write, 

T5ul coul 1 not bcpgm f ns Aie thought ) to indite , 

So went to her mother with pencil an I slate, 
Containing “ Dear Slater, ” and al o a date 
W 
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tnessagd is (oundi Iho formal iavitations ato quite malter-of- 
facl; tio ofGcwl Idler Wgina in a particular way and Is aa 
unemotional as tlin Splnnij an apjlication most contain oil 
llio ddaiU coaxroing oge^ qoaltftcalioaSf experience^ rtf'- 
rcncfts etc. 

In tlio mailer of learning lo wrilo letters cluldren mu‘l 
tsave models to go by. 

Occasionally* letters by famous men el»ald be read 
oul and Ibcso will bo apprccialeJ Tl'oy must, however, bo on 
finitablo Bubjecti. Cowper, Clmlotto Bronte, Scott, I^mb, 
Abraham Lincoln (Lincoln’s letferof condolcnco to a widow 
* vs ho h\ii so (»*lly a •icnGco at the altar of freedom’ is great ) 
Madame do S^vigns, aroall groat letter Bcnbes and a eelection 
from tl cir Iclter'i will be found to W delcctablo reading. Of 
cour*<*, the Uisurely, deUgblfuUy intimate, ombhog letter 
( Wilton on a scroll with a real quill) of iho pre-Victorian cm, 
wlen hfu waa unliurtied and living gracious, has vanished 
Tlio introtluctnn of tlio \>eon)«po8t, the quickened means of 
commumcauoo, the po sibility of frequent meetings, and wliat 
H mOTC, UiO aUctico of tlut leisure Imo i-ompircti to kill it. 
( 6 ) Proct lure for a lesson in Ulter~icrttiny — 

(i)Prtsont a rptcimon (if ()0'8iblo, have cyclostyled 
copici distributed K) tl at each pupil baa a copy ) Ij,jt j},q 
class itudy it carofull). (u) Bj mcnav of questions dnw 
Its nttei tion to the van us dotuls — ^‘p^cmg, puncluition, lyo 

of cipital letters, address, ending, iho terminology emplojed, 

o g *\S hero IS the letter wnllen from V ‘ Who is the writer 
of the letter?’ ‘lo wlioin is it addn-scl?’ ‘What 13 the 
later about?’, ‘Whit thioga »ro mentioned m the letter? 
How dots it begin, liyw docs it end?* Qno or two addi 
tiouil s^eciTOcna arc provided and discussed. Pupda n i 
down tlio information. (111) The pupiU are now ready V 
wnlo a letter on similar linos on a tO|ic a^u ^ ^ 
by the tcachi-r. Tba imitattoo, of course, wiU bo bin 



‘ I will giro j on n ) er n)oJj)fr, ‘ mjr dew, 

Jnrt tlink for n in* mint jour mtcr hrr, 

Ani wJnt won).) you feJJ herf «?»'n!tr, on) lly'Df 
Tlong}* rilrnl jour lon/juo, you can /peat trtth 

your pm * 

Tins w rjiVnlil mlvico for o letter writer Tinnk you 
nro talliny to your fnrnt an I wntj wlat you tiink Uo- 
fortunaie!) otir jiujnts know \cry httfo of natuml, culloquinl 
Unnks to tinjir fejclicrs wlio nro c^iJiily ignonint, 
anil «i consqu.iico fl\en ttiejr loiters aro %Trjttcn jn 
n finvy, tiookwh utiom n\cn vtlien writing Ln«inort letters 
liio moining!e»s I twiners jirgon i-tKiulit bo cat out nml gooJ 
clear, umple Englirfi eirmld bo employed W hy inmt peoplo 
contimio to fin ( ‘ plovuro m ocknow!e«tging yonr osloomod 
cotnnnimcatiun of om «ti(o’ w}jen Iley can as wotf wnto 
*wo rocened yonr lottcr’f (lu) Tlio toehnicalitiM of iot- 
tcr-wntmg sbotiM bo ckarly wpIamoJ— tfio iMto, rjiacmg, 
correct forms of supercfipfioo and stiiscnpboii, Uio correct 
nJdrcsMng of cnroljto-* I) finito inifnictions are Becce 83 .iy. 
Specimen letters rltoukl be supplte.} or n spectmon written 
on the blackboard an I tlio poptls lovitod to sto ly it 
carefully and nolo down low ‘ lljo il mg w done *. Various 
spccimoDS slioald bo oxaiiuncd nod a generalisation amrod at. 
Of ooiirsc, one typo of letter at a timo slioold bo dealt witb, 
for tlicso details vary from typo to typo ^iv) Wlx-noTcr 
it 13 desired to inlr^uco ao ns yet uahniilnr type, present 
various sjxscuncns of it nod Jot pupls study tlicm Tbo 
usual Hjout and Ibo donuonat diaractenstics of tbo 
sbould Uien bo discussed, o g^-m tho personal, intimate 
letter the writer is most lomcly, wnlos in tho most casual 
way, refers to children and their idiosyncrasies, m a letter 
of condolenco tliroo distinct stagea can bo marked — m tbs 
first stage grief and shock at tho nows are conve/ed, m tlie 
second the dead is eulogr^ed, and m tbo third a heartening 
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£acl, «e oCBmf ictor mTMrt’crf™ 

nnemolion-il as tlie Spimi an n ^ Ml u aj 

Aw°t'“'r C“’sX’i'”r 

Abral am Lincoln ( Lincoln** !#.»»*- ^ i . ’ 

‘"lo laUsacu/a -Ifie. M W S 

Madame do &T.g.i . are all ntoatVl. » great ) 

tram ,lem Icer^ .d, T dTe o?'’ " 

“rar^, llie Uisaroly, deli IiitnllT mi ^ «a<Img Of 

('rillca on a ktoIU „1, „ . oni’I'n, 

wlen liEu waa unlmrricU and lnin» l ®^'*' 
Hio inlraluclnn o£ tU iKmaj.iwsi °i|m ^ 7’ ““ '"nubod 
commaaication, II o po .illit/ if fLi" 5°'"^'"°'’ oE 
rr moio, llcabsoaco^f a'o 

C6,^ f.r a .„ u.:!:zzr^ 
ccp,ori,Jz:i“soTar™,/;i'”f'»- - 00 . 0 , 1 ^^ 

al- .ladj It oirotallj. (7) Byla " o“e“''' ^ 

"f ■■“a'l'm to tl a sari us ilouds— inaco / draw 

oE csf.ial la, ten, ■’““"“al'on, um 

How dais; b;f.a7.1’dZ T.nT?°'T ‘''' 

do7' t?o77:aC 7:1“^"' -'r'™ ” * 

™>« o letler ™ .,17 taes7'"r, ready" t 
by the taackr Ih.. coarse. w,u7! .“ffiMod 
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Uio Icclimcal part oE tlio os5iy, tlie contents oE tlio 
bom>; lott to tlio pnpiU tosuppl} (iv) Afllros'tmg the envo 
lopo too, IS Btudiol from HMJCitncns) 

C 3 ) l^rects-tontin j 

(AJ Value of precu tenting — ^Dio worl Troci^’ 

HU Ir ndi word denote in English nn ihstr ct, isuinmarji 
a digest, in opiiomo Ability to mnko ii goo I precis H J* 
v-iUnblo aS'^ot to a stodint, i Goiornincnt ofTicnl, a I™ 
fossiotial or a business inno Precis-writing, tberefort, h * 
most viluablo oxerCHi Tlio \ ilue of precis « ritiog H 
catol b) sonio of tlo cliims put firwird on its b**! 

It 13 a tra ning m intollrct and npfrtcntion The ibib^) 
of distinguishing the ossenlnl from the nonoHenliol anl oE 
grnBping tlia trno rela'ionahp ot ileas which, tho«„h perti- 
nent to tho issue, aro novortliolcss of varying importnuco, h 
a saluablo gam It is i training m un-ntnl (h crimination 
and yudgmont and in clearness md p-ccision in «potcli ana 
writing A flouso of rchtivo values is gonnatel which 
stand a person m good stead throughout his life (il)It 
also a training m goo I writing * Tlio pownr to seUct v'lth 
sound judgment, to appreciate logical and I alaiice I arguinent 
and arraugemenf, to new llio whoio and shaj o its unity 
results m tho power to wnto well expro&seJ, wlU co-ordinit- 
od, cohoieut an! homogenous piece of Englidi iro'e” It 
tends to coricot loose oxpression and eloppmo^a of stjlo (in) 
It 18 a training in literary appreciation The careful stutly 
of the better Linds of passages sot forth for the precis is 
edncalion in bteriry appreciaton Not only is one brought 
in company of great passages lint m their analysts le comes 
to evaluate them by the canons ttf brevity, accuracy, order, 
anl exposition ( iv ) It promotes concentration, clear tlunl- 
lUg and concise expression (v) From tho purely utilitarian 



pont ot MOW ife Ins il5 va'jc in comn:J*rc!il 

Gov/‘rnin^nt oTicoa, tlo uewj'paiier ofTict^, an! wlertur 
pro\\s wnlm^ o£ lu«inc*s mcciiu"^, 

rcporl^ ^nl procecihu^-j ol |ubic meot or JOiMons o[ 
h^i>lau\o Lolics such na tlo niuniLj[Mhti, tlo Parliament, 
lo^v\ autlonti<“‘ rlc, jouTnaU*Uc tojRtrt-*, mmutea o[ ovulencc, 
ofiii.nl »h)cutnf’nl*, ‘•i nistio?, hn^thj lellors or torro<f>on lonce, 
all nil for *priinnm{»’ tht none-'ntnl, tii'l conei^o j recanta- 
tion fn aUilitv to |upro such nUstncts ii nn essential 
fjinhhi-itcn for reprt r-*, olerhs HWlini'*, nnl their hke 
Since not of tlio an I for that matter *,irU ftj, will 

le * 0(1 ui^ orceri in tlie cTlcc , l»a mes.t liou'cs itc, u 
knowh of irecis-ssimn^ blonU form an tssenhil part of 
the 'o\au\ cumculum (m 3 to make a jrccw $4 Ukj 

fir«l tc t of a pii( il’a ah lit} to iinderat m I » p'V^'to® ('0 
V I nowlcJ^o of jreci'-wnun^ will jmc of grevt a-alue to 
a sin kilt jrocecling to tlo omxtr>itj Tnl in,; tijwn notei 
<f tie jroh 'cib’fl i«uire«, stmnnniog books of reference, 
mroku a poccii that is nl in to tint ilcDiandcii b> i i reels* 

(J3) Material jer pirw-untm^ ii) Onlj the liest 
Ikvt Evhsh Utoralnro Im to ofUr tlouUl bo fieloctc 1 (u) 

Both writings nnl ?pcchcs la\o cWirn for inclusion (lu) 
TLo pk«3ii,cs «houlJ bo on a vmotj of subjects and in a 
^ar!oty of ftjlc “They inaj bo from biographies, epLCcIic*, 
ait, scieuco, history, politics, lUcrxiure oven religion and 
plnV sophy ( w ) Sometimes an analjMS anil pirccis l)v a 
pnpil of hs own essiy will le tonnd a valuable c.verci«o 

C € _) Orpanualion oj the ruf^cit jiraJation (i) The oral 
precis fcl oul 1 come first B<^s in»j bo iskod to give out 
•'nroroanes of wlat tlcy bwo rcid and written TiotoaeJer 
can olii-tt tlo eun ni rj by tlrt-o or four suitable <pucstian« 
The pupils tlen picco lle«o answers together and the oral 
eimnnarj is thua nude (ii)Becaii«o pteci making is a diKi- 
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cnlt art to acquire requiring a good deal oE practice over a 
considerable period it ehooM be begun early m s^hoel courso 
and not be reserved for the nmver-ity examination year only 
or the year preceding it as hapj cns to bo the prevalent 
practice with most schools Oral precis ( at first jireceded by 
the teacher’s qaestiom) sboold ^ begun froii t)o third 
standard and the written exercise from the fifth t ii ) Oral 
dtscasMon may precede the writing of the cxercrse, especially 
in the boginniog4 Bat m tno topmost class, the entire work,' 
reading the passage silently, marking ti o important points, 
making a skeleton sketch and tie first draft, and writing 
the first precis, — should be done by the pupils themselves 
The teacher’s part m this business is strcfly limited to corr- 
ecting and reviaiog the drafts submitted by the pupils and 
making suggestions where called for For the uuderstandmg 
of difficult or unusual words pupils ^ould be dsI od to refer 
to a dictionary ( it is important that every po] il possesses 
one) It 13 only then that the pupils will learn to be self- 
reliant and work their way unaided ( in ) The material should 
be carefully graded Narrative pasagos and dialogues will 
come m the beginning (standards third, fourth and fifth), 
narrative and descriptive in fifth and sixth, and pas'^ages of 
exposition and argument m the seventh (iv) Passage for 
precis-mal ing should not be inordinately long an 1 el oald 
be euch as would admit of condensation 1 have seen pass- 
ages set for precis-wnting which contained one single i lea 
worked out to the end with numerous illnslralions and 
restatements, or wbicii gave a long tedious list of somotlung 
or oiler Precis m such oiscs cannot go bojond a sentence 
or two ( V ) The required length si on! 1 bo in licateJ 

( I> ^ CJtaraelerMicJ of a gat'd precu (i) It should 
conform strictly to tio limit set. (ii) Its cliicE qialines are 
clearness nn! terseness. It should contain all tfio ess.nttal 
points. Nothing nnimportant sboaM be mclndod Every word 





connts* ‘ Tho wheat mn't ba fifto'l from cHafi *. ( ui ) 
Tbft final pro>!act tnn«t bo a ‘pla'n, unTanil«he'l, well* 
balanced BummaTy. It t'wnld not bo so compact a< (o con- 
sist of a mere U^t of points or hftadmgi. It sliould Ijo ‘ rea 1- 
ftblo anl consecutive’. It should read as an original |ias- 
sage. The points innst Ihj amnge 1 In ilieir proper soqaenco. 
(iv) It slioold be in tlio precis-wrUor*« own wonl*. Tlio 
actual words of Uie passage sbould novr bo used, (v) 
All figures of speech, illustrations eiamples, amlogies should 
bo omitted; adjectlvoa anl other qudifying words are unne- 
cessary. Direct speech is lQmo<1 into intlirect. It riioald bo 
wTilton in the third Person and t'e pa»t tenso throuiliout. 
Clauses iro often rcdncetl to plir.ves and phrn»ei to s'lnglo 
words, (vi) It eliould contain nothing tint is not in tho 
original. No conunents aro made or no views expressed on 
tho subject-matter of iho |tas3.tge. 

C E ) Clastrcom prcceSure : Dto p'lssago is presented. 
It is mneh belter if each pupil po^sivSM a lext.book contain- 
ing suitable passages [Or pred-^wrting Writing down t!iO 
pafcsago on tho blackboard wvstes much vuluib'o time. Tho 
pupils read tho passage. IE consulered necos'ary tho toachor 
may read H aloud, (h) Cnuful study of tho |iassago by 
the pupils (silently) It will often bo found noccA<iry to 
read tho passage two or three limes over. Papils should bo 
insirucled to refer to their dictionarios for difficult words. 
During this sdent rending, they shouM bo mstruciod to look 
for the general idea discussed — tho title Th- y may bo told 
that tho main idea iu a paragraph is usually skated in the 
be»pnning or at the end. ( iii ) Papils write down on tho 
‘ workshop i«ge ’ the liilo — * what it is all about ' — and 
’fiuw ^ Ts -wtrfKei oUi — 'iivi mam ’no ihmga anti sulv.'headin«a 
This is tho most importaot wage. The main task here is to 
sehet the essential points and leave out llie nonosseutial — a 
sort of winnowing process. Ilow should this be done? Ins- 



truct then; thnt nil figures oE speech, illustrations, nnalogn*, 
ntijecfivcs, m fact, nil ‘padding^ slould be cut out. The 
first draft is made, lE necessary with reference to the ongi* 
nal It IS oE tlic utmost unportanco that pupils should cot 
writo a «mgio word unlos-) tloy understand what the pas- 
sage is about IE no title is provided the pupils should 
supply one The pupil will bo groitly helped in understand- 
ing the pass igQ nod oitncting tho ncceseipy jnEoraiation 
from it i£ ho studies it in tho light oE those tl rce questions, 

‘ WInt IS tlio pissago about?*, * What is said about ii?’, 
‘How 13 it Kud’’ (iv) The onoinal ja sago is now put 
aside and the first draft carefully rovi cd rurther conden- 
sation would m all protabilitj bo necessary. So fomo oE 
the Bculencos aro recast an I clau-> s changod mto phrases 
or oven emglo word substitutions A second draft is made 
and submitted to tho toachor He shoold insist on the pre- 
sentation o£ thoao drafts and shout I refuse to ontcrtiin any 
improvisoJ precis for which no draft was previously submit- 
ted an I approved ( v ) Hoterin mng tlie length of the 
precis and writing it from the revised draft in the pupil’s 
own Words No laborious calculation of all tbo words m tlio 
passage is 0000*53117 An aj prosunato number 13 arrived at 
by multiplying tl 0 number ot hues by the number o£ words 
in any one line and dividing Ihe product by three -this 
does not take more than tl irty seconds Tho final precis 
oE the required length is written 10 a connected wiy and 
a tide provi le 1 Tho thinJ Person and tho past tense aro 
used throughout 

It 13 e snntial that tie pupils si oulJ bo trained to under- 
stand the passage, preparo a draft, an I wnto ifown tlio final 
precis all by themselves, unai led ly tho toacher Tits ability 
will only bo acquired by long practice wlucb nlono creates 
habits, rbo te.iclier tlierofore should leave tho pupils nlono 
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mcdibtmg silent!} npon Uio jnssago nnd only offer lolp 
wlf'Fo Iho thnking proco^a of U o pupils nppcara to bo frcering 
A nllier n\och'\mc'\l moll oil, %\lttcli ilmoat cnwrts tiat 
llio piecis flnW not. oxceo I tbu linwt \mj>o osl and at ll 
same time inclado all tlio c’^’^enliftls, do erves con ulenvtion I 
bavo tnu! it time and again an! it bis noser onco failed 
to yiell sery* sitislaclory rosuU-* It is tbis, — (i) Calcnluto 
tbc number of wirls in Ibo oiigind pisaage and divide ono- 
lliird of tins nnnibcr b} IS. Tno quotient gives you Ibo 
uuinbor of points }ou sloultl imo m jonr drift (n) 
Disido tlo number of worla niucli limit your precis by four 
and Ibo quotient gives you the total number of wonls m 
sour drift (lu) When tbo drift is ready cx[»and oicli point 
four times the number ot words it contims ind wnto 
down Iho precis, nliicli will lutomitically bo of tbo required 
length You esnuot go wrong An example will maUo tbo 
point clear (i) Suppo e (bo pissago consists of roo words 
On«'-lhird of tins number, which is 2 0 , i-s tbo limit for the 
precis fn) Disiclo 200 bj 18 Tbo resnUmg f^uoticnt is 
I You will iborcfo'o have 11 points in }oar draft (lu) 
Divilo 20 U by 4 Tlio quotient i gives you tUo 
totil number of words m )oar draft Each point will thus 
conn«t of about four or five word* (ui) When wnticig tlio 
precis expand each pt int about fonr or five times thi nombor 
of words it tontams— , ( X ( ) X t or Tho final precis , 
will thus bo of ap[rosiina(cly 200 words 

Tlo figures is and < ato* magic* figures anl entirely 
arbitrary and empirical Bat the syatem works 

r d J Paraphrasing 

Tbo I hco of paraphrasipi; in tlio te<acl mg and apprecia- 
tion of poetry lias alnady Uen roled-— {see chap. XXIII 
* Tlio Toachnig o! Poetry/ pp ice-lG2 ) * 
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Paraphrasing means expressing ihe meaning of prose or 
poetry in p^ain simple Fngljsh It is therefore in a sense 
translating The foil wmg points m connection with paraplira- 
sing should be considered 

f ^ jlm tn paraf^nutnff (i) The mam aim in setting 
pupih to paraphrase a poem is to te t whether they 1 avo 
nn lerstood it It is merely a test of co npratonsion ( u ) 
The second aim is to provide an cxerci«o in language ^e 
pnpils hare to ondersfand (ha poem first and rcnd^^r its 
meaning in Iheir own words The poem Las to bo taken 
line by line synonyms found for difficult wor Is and certain 
expressions elaborated to bring out their meimng It involves 
the quHSt for the right wo d or phrase which most oearly 
approaches the meaoiog of lie original TJio pnpjls have to 
draw npon their vocabulary and jut it to active use Otler 
iban the two aims of tesbog cocnprebenstoD and expression 
parapi rasing can bare no third aim 

( -BJ Baraphrastn^ and Appreciation its pZacc m the 
teachnff of poetry Paraphrasing is no subslilote for oppre 
ciatioa It does not bolp in the appreciation of a poem 
( i ) It cannot elabomto the poet’s thoughls and suggestions 
which he has compressed in so few words A| prcciation 
means tbe fullest realization of these ( ii ) It concentrates 
on the meiDOg of the words in d narrow sense (yon need 
only to find synonyms for them ) and makes the rea lers 
ignore tie beauty of the rhythm and sound (m) The 
prose version wl ch paraphrasing attempts is inferior to tho 
original The poet has expr *soiI the best tliougl t in tl o best words 
poa ible yon cannot improve upon 1 im la loed paraphr is- 
ing has been describe I os expressing m one s own words 
notaeiimg tliat cootlter has said very much bettor in his 
(iv) Tlero are certain passages in pro«o nnl verso tint 
almost defy paraphrase They moat bo folly discnssod and 
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appreciate-l eil'nUy Any to ipcast vootd cnty 

•imount to tlioir cincitarf 

(" C J VaJiif of pjraphrastng Tlwogh jwraj 
no ph^'o in tho teaching 'vnl op/irfoi^jon oC ^*ootr>, «n 
cxoreiai m ila vatuo n nnJont)l«J (i) It in>oU»*^ 

a careful rtudm^ of tlio pi sa^o or \er^ to tw jnr»[\ri‘«il 
and compels tho real r to ft^eriun iIjo exact memin^ of 
t'ln lutlior ( « ) It IS to lio lookft*! upon ( for lI)oTn<!nn pnpds 
at least) la an oxerciso m wntlen compo'ition compoUin}; 
them to make nn active nao of tleir TocalmWry U tins 
proviilf« farther prictico in tlio use of tlio lingulae, (m) 
Tlio pcarch for the ngli* wor ! end tlio correct exprea ton nro 
a literorj tnining IV€nl-«taly Uins gams m stgntficanco 
(.IV ) Tim 63 entiil differcnco between poetry and ptoso i& 
brought out 

fj?) Select on of poems for paraphrannr; IVliicb poems 
fihonld bo sclcctod? AU wloso opinions count ngreo that— • 
(i) Pootrj for formal pinphrwiDg shouH not bo cliofon 
from tlm greatoat nn I DohlM pissagos i e , those hiving 
great beauty or sotting forth eomn exalted theme For 
ono thing tley defy paraplmso and for anotbi^r it would bo 
a sacrilege to dng them down from what is subhrao to 
the level of tlw vnlgir and tho profane ( Mr, 

Champion, however bolls i different viow “It is one of 
the best tests of tl o student's koowlod^o of English and of, 
his ability to u-'e Englwb It is practised far too hlfle m 
schools, tho objection is sometimes n a lo tliat to paraj 1 riso a 
fino pis age merely spoils it Ihis noe 1 not bo «o A good 
pamphraso is a piece c£ good simple prose with a beauty of 
its own And it does not matler if wo a^oil a certain 
amount of fine poetry an I pr "o in teaching English, as wo 
spoil much wood in teacl «ig carpentry ” ) ( u ) Too «impl6 

or too <hQicult poems should not be sot, for, in the caso of 
tho former, paiaphrasrog would be merely juggling with 
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vonls ntil in (!n lal((r n ioin)iIo(n fAitnro <|o pnint'* wifi 
not Invtt tiii'lf'r'too I tlnn. (iu) K }>nr:ij)lirn'‘mg 
lo b«) ii-h1 hs an l•xl'rcI•<> in I'lngut'^o, — v an rsnrclw in 
(rafi'lidVin,— it ii to «>l |i»v.ig«4 fro n arcliiic.iril'IilTnM 
|iro '0 (If |«ftry nn I :k^l^ piipili l» ronili’r linn tn mo lorn 
umpio I'ngli'i) Rjioritnrfrt of vcrlw^*, ‘IjiI’ writing, fit to 
l» C'Ki'igfj' 1 lo ( « «'f l»i<r.«fy horror*, moy ln' 

folo< ii'u an 1 tmtis’ iti'il nno r»n«l ililo (iv) i’ociin 

wlo*o cniotininl oirrihltH lio l»i‘\on(l llio OMporii ntJO or 
Kiiowlt'ilgn «if jiupil' iioxir 1)0 Kot, Tioy will mu bo 

Umli r'foir!. Aji ut), “jiiH'try wHi'li n« p<U <1 iborata px|>liintion 
or wlic'i •fo'"* tint ‘pring fnnn imivor-**! nivl ‘imjilo pmol'on 
“bouM not bn M t for rt nly in f»*coriIiry ssboul* ” Tlicro 
nro \i'ry iinny nngU»>‘) jHionn which nro too ciifTicult for 
oiir Jiiilim to un.Jor«t>n'l owing to ijjo ‘obscurity in 

hnguigo, kliiticulu in tlm tlwivlit or fcnluninta or 
as'ociitions cxpi’C'^nii ' “Applying tlic^o critcrii to flin »‘loo* 
lion o£ ^<■r»o contamcil to rcrlcrs commonly uwl in 
scconchry «hi'ol«, wo s' all fimi that much >3 bojonJ tlio 
ra»go of Appreciation of iho piipk” ( Clninpioa ) 

( /J ) Place of jjarji'ftrasmy in the curriculum i Bogin 
early, In tho Itcgmiiing Mmplo fontf’nws may 1>0 paraph- 
ri'?o<l orally. A compact fcnlnnco, « couplot of a’orfio aro 
given for oral p irnplinising. This ii a aaluiblo rsorcbo in jen- 
.tenco tonslruction ami uso of vocabalaiy. A beginning of 
ibis hind ii inalo in llio foorth 8(.an<lar<]. In tlio fifth stan- 
dard narnitivo poems (not iho wliolo poem) nro taken np 
along with sentences which ro<)uiro clal*oration. In slandanl 
sixth and seventh, descriptive pooins anl passages or oven 
po'ins ihil arc ‘rofl«‘cJive% de'cnbing tho cinolioos of ilio 
poet, may bo sot (ii) Pupila slicrald bo asked to paraphrase 
a poem ouly when tiioy havo foUy uaderstood if. Paraplira 
sing 'lould come after tho upprcciation lesson, ns nn exer- 
ci>e in tho uso of langu igo. Heoco an un'cen poem should 
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no>CT bo S'it lvcftU‘=o in (Io tvk xsoull invoKothfi 

douVo work ot tin loT^t'in \m" »l ami ikon lx) rcs ing tts 
content PinplirT-ing implies cKboration oj iVo thought nn I 
suggestions in tho iiocm nn I unless t} cso nro full) <hv’n««e ] 
an I nnleratojcl in thn jiootr} los on Iho pupil wiU not ho 
nhli to rxprC'jS tliom Fven in tlo exonumtion t!;o porin 
set for pirnjhri-inil thonlHioono wliicli It is IcenproMOu^U 
‘done’ The iticlu ion in llio MitnculUion I ngli h jopor ot 
an Mnsecn ^ocm Cor par^phn'ing w to ho deplored, hut per- 
haps Dxninmitiona aro a ncccs^iTj evil 

(D ni^nta of a ffool parapli^d’C ( i ) -II is in 

a ss ij tl 0 antithesis o£ u precia fn a precis wo conipro«« 
tliought, in a pinplra’o wo cxiaml it Esorj thouglit in 
the ongiud niu t bo txj r «se | clearlj anl simply Tuo {oom 
tnu t b taken Imo h) line, stinia by stanra an I oxpluncd 
Tlio meaning oC difCicuU phri^es ml worU must ho iliho- 
taiotl (u) 5Co now mat or alionl I he a hied m tho para- 
plrnso ni) AUlough caver synonyms Cor ihfficnlt words 
aro foanl out worils or cons rocu ns which aro alroid} 
stmplo mn t n >t ho change I ( »v ) Tho Person and tonso o£ 
tho oriovnd arn retained (v) All extravagant figures o! 
«pecch aro eliminated though simple ones may bo retamod 
(vi) Thoro 13 no hunt ot words but conci nne'is should bo 
studied In dealing with n short poom, a good panphraso 
will require about twenty five per cent more words than tho 
pool nso), but when a long ddCusod poem is sot the answer 
must ho a summary ns well as a paraphrase ( vu ) In a 
“lort exercisi hko n paraphraso stylo and ]>rcci«ion oE lang- 
nago aro iraporLant and greatly influonco tho award of 
marks ( vm ) It should bo a ‘free’ pamphraso showing that 
jou ba\o grasped tho general drift of tho poet’s thought, and 
not a mechanical parapbra'c Tho poem should not I e ro{ ro- 
ducpd wonl bj word or plraso by phrase but the ideas 
which 11 0 poet Kas cxpressel figurativel} should bo stated m 
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your own words nnd in hlpml tnrms A mechanical para- 
piira'o 11 one winch Slipping, ns fir as possible, an equivalent 
for llio rriginal, word by word, o. p 

“Tlut 13 tho wi*o llirudi, Iw tings each pong 

twice over 

Lest you eljould iMnk lie never could recapture 
Tlie first Cno careless rapture. 

A moclmnicil paraphni'^e oE tlio nloro would lie, “Tliat 
IS tho prudent tlmde, he utters oiory b rain a Pocond time 
that 3 on may not 8 uppo->o tint lio wonld bo unable to re- 
produce tho oritiinal, magniOo-nt and ^pontincous enlliUM- 
a*ni. ” llitro ts no credit fi*r t(is sort o£ thing A ‘free’ 
pmphraio would be, “Hark I tho ihniili is ungmg Clever 
follow, bo 18 «rrud tint you will ihmk tie bauty and 
p^Kintncrity of hts song to bn peniodnng heyon<I his know- 
ledge or control Ho tloreforo repeats it, to cotiMnce jon 
tint tho credit o£ u is reallj due to iiim ” 'io tako ano- 
ther example, Tho quiluy of m«.rcy is not eiraimd” A 
ineclnmcil jnnpliosa would Im, “ ihe nature of cletnency 
IS not compollal” A ‘fr<o’ firaphraso would read, “Jllercy 
lias notlang to do with cotnpuKum” 

Tins warning about a niwjlnnical j arap] rase is neces- 
saiy as it has been a comoiou lault oE Uie studenta to leave 
the general form and construLtiua oE the original and n place 
tiiora by mere substitutes ofleo iiioro difficult than (Irose 
replaced A paraphrase is not a prose order citiicr. 

( G J CloisToom protCthitt ( i ) Present the |>oein It 
woullbe most fitting if it js first dimnssi d in tie cli's Bat 
the exigencies of the examioatiou r<H^uire that the | n{ its should 
be trained lo wnling the jiarapl ra'^ o£ an ‘ unseen ’ poem 
Unaided ( u ) Instruct tho pupils to read the poem over and 
over again until tliey Inva Uoroaglil undirstood it, — “Wliat 
js it akont IV hat has been &itd ?, Bow lias it been said?’’ 
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Thoy are not to \^nta down a word nntil thoy understand 
it (u) Iboy then defino tho rabyset by a general title oE 
tlioir own (not lie aull'or'a) just as thoy would do m a 
precis, (lu) Tloy then maho a sonos oE l>oa lings or sul>- 
headings These are only pomla of treatment or eipresuon* 
All the points arc noted down The draft is made and 
Buhmitted to tbo teacher for opptoral (iv) The text is now 
eot aside and the paraphrase is wnltcn from the draft m 
their own words The usnal directions shonld bo given — t 
that the paraphrase fiboold be twenty-five per cant longer 
tlan the original, that a title elsould bo supplied, that it 
must bo in tlio pupils* own words, that it must bo a free 
and not a mechanical paraphrase, that all extravagant figures 
of speech shcnld bo removed, and that the Fersan and the 
tense of tl e original si outd bo rotamod 

It will sometimes bo found necessary for the teacher to 
help tbo pupils to understand the poem This ) e may do 
by certain well-choscu qocstioDS which would bring out llio 
general sense of tho poem To obviate tins necessity poems 
which are not difficult should bo selectoj A few worked- 
out examples m paraphrasing n\vy bo provided just to show 
‘bow tho thing la done * 

^ 5 ) Tlx Translation Exercue 

must consider irandaiion boro as an exercise and 
not os a Method ot tcachmg English Tho Translation Gra- 
mmar Method With its attendent disadvantages has been 
discassod on pp "i 

CA) Types of Translation and their suitahihUj to different 
itanhiris Translation as an exerci®Q in language takes two 
forms, transUtion from EngbsU into vernacular, and from 
vernacular into Enohsb Ixansiatioa from the vemacnlar into 
Fnglish 13 easier than tho rovereo typo because the pujil 



pos 30 »so^ in tho vormcolir a rery much hr^rcr nngc of 
vocabulary from wlijc)» to cJwo«o worda or plin^es to express 
tlie ileas m tho English passage Intlorosor'o process, tnn- 
liting i vormcuhr pa'^sage into Pn^lish, lo is greatlj Ian- 
dicapped by tlio 'cvcrely rc<tncte I rpj erloirc of words wiucii 
lie cm n«o activel} \Vo mast remember tint bis actiio 
writing locabuhri la <imaller tinn his rialmg one He can 
undersLind a difficult j a-i'ago m En^U h, his rc iding vocabulary 
cnabiea him to <Jo that , but wlion it comps to compose a 
sentence m Englidi ho fiods his wrinng vocabulary sadJy in- 
suITiciPnt or unrcsfonsivc Hence, t)B-» tvpc shouhl bo limited 
to thclighosfc standarl only, (or llio rcroaimng standar Is tran- 
slation mto tho vornaculir should bo tie onlj bml that can 
be dom tnded 

(B) The vlini oj TranthMn \^ o must ihstinguisb 
betiNoen tho gonei d aim ot transhlion nnl tho particnlnr 
000 pursued in school TJie gemral amt n to * eeuro an 
exact ] arallel in the other language’, so tliat thero is as 
little difference between tho tlionght indicate 1 ii tho original 
and tint jn tho ren lerin,. It \i«wa translation as an art in 
jfielf, *a more or ]c 5 < jn } pendent pnrsnit’ Itpitcles tho stan- 
dard of cxccllenco very hgli But m doing so it i^mes a 
mas Cry of both tho inodioma of expro'ision, a thing which is 
lacking m our pupil* Oor ‘ clwol* aim, tl crofore, must bo 
mo lost It 18 to [irosido fartler practice m tho ai®o of tho 
noift language the pupds aro learning '\Vo must wclcoiuo nil 
those means wliicli proa id » sach a practice an f pre*a them 
into our serrice By cODccntrating attention on ll o exact 
meaning of words and pxpro aons translation iclps to 
consolidate them 

Yot /mother mm is djcfatod by bus/ness con iJemtions 
Most of tho pujnU wiU bo in lalor life — in offices an I 
business houses, — c-allwl a{iontO(h) trnnsliitiou work an llicnco 
the} sbonlfl bo initiated into this art from tho/r school bfo. 



(C) DjifrUiufion 0/ Tnxmhiion m cn extrcisi oier tU 
tchool coane. As note! in llio boginning Iran^htion will be 
fro’ji Kog\i»h into tbo vernicohr except in Oio two ligh 
slandniil*. In tho ly>g*mning wo la\o only tran»’ation of 
English words and phrases 'Xlica comes tranilation of eontrnco?, 
and later on of conlinnous passages. In tho first two 
standards translation of words nnd phrases only should bo 
altcmpled and complete sentences should rarely bo set os tl 0 
intcr\omng of the vomacalar wooW intorforo with fixation of 
the English usage, nio atm Icro la not tl 0 assimilation or 
interpretation of the English word or phrase but to tett 
whether it has boon ‘digested*. To mo Dio semaciilar 
equivalent to explain tho word or phm*o or construction would 
bo fatal to Its direct association wiili tho idea it ropresouU. 

In standarcU third and Coutlh comploto fcntcncos m Eng- 
lish can bo prosonlod for translation mlo tho vomacuhr. TLo 
aim hero w twofold,— to Utt whether a diQicuU sonlonco 
lias boon understood, and to bnng out tho cliaraclorisltcs 
of common sontcuco constructions. Tho pnpils at this stage 
hsi\o acquired some vocabulary and ha\o become famdLir 
with thocomnioner sentence typos. The dehbcmto proscDlation 
of the contrast between tho English and tlio vernacular con- 
structions will act as n ‘danger signal*, and by emphasizing 
the ndiculousnosa of literal transhlion (o g ‘Sixteoa anoaa 
maho a rupeo ’ * ‘ atm ^ STR 

2 *^ sKri anS sni; ’ =* * Much water has come to the ni er 
today 1 ‘ Good morning, how do you do ? ’ = ' 

^ ) focahse attention on the correct English 
cxpreS'ion and idiom. 

Translation also benofits Grammar teaching, particularly 
the teaching of tenses and tho direct and indirect forms of 
speech Tho various tenses and sentonco constructions jqvoI- 
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Ving tlicir nro botJor uodersioocl ik tljojr vernacular 

oquivalonls nro placed «iilo by ado or pupils aslvod to pro- 
Tido thou: The time-'cns© or sequence oE facts vdl thus 
be easily acquired Pupils slwultl also bo made to roah'^e 
tlio es^'cntial peculiarities of the direct and inchrccfc speech 
m Engli«b wlucli have no satiifactory counterpart id tbo 
vernacular Tenses and pronouns play a large part m such 
constructions Ridiculous examples of translitorotion should 
be provided ( o g ‘Ho said that i o rvoult] not come that 
day ’ =s ^ ^ =n|r > which slould 

read ' ^'rrPT ffi^i ’ ) and pupils made to 

recast them in tho correct form 

In the higher standards, fifth, sixlb and seventh, contmaous 
passages can be set If the pupils understand them there 
■wiU bo no difficulty in expressing Ihoir content mtheverna- 
cnlar with facility for tiej cm freely draw upon th® 
vornacnlar for suitable words and ways of expression of 
which tloy will have many Here again, the aim of maU- 
iDg pupils translate English pas ages is to test their compre* 
ben<ion, whether tboy have under'tood tliem 'Xlioir reading 
Tocabulaty is either augmented or consolidated Transl itiou 
may also bo utilized m tho teaching of grammar— tho direct 
and indirect speech 

In tho sixth and tho seventh standards translation from 
vctruicnlar into Eoglish may ho introduced Even at this 
stage it is attcndoil with nsh As an authority states, 
“Translation into tho foreign tongue should not bo begun 
before tho pupil has i very fair coEnmand of tbo foreign 
tongue an I would bo aUo to prodneo tho foreign aoreion ns 
an original freo composition, it would bo best to drop Hus 
teat ont of sol ool oxaminalion “ ( Louis do Glohn ) Our 
pupils have not the ‘ fair command of tiio foreign tonguo, ' 
and their ‘ foreign veraons ’ do not road like ‘ original freo 
compo'itioDS * Besides, as tbo Direct Method lays down. 
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thnkm^ m t^e foreign tongno nm*l \>o finiily cMnUvi’M 
ani cncoungcd It >macalar jncCQ u bcEoro tlo pupila 
it mlcrlerca by Ua io«i*tcnl irc-^nce witb llo tbnbing m 
tU toragn tengue Tfa \eTn*icuUr iliom or constrticliQn 
bcgim to supers ono In cjprc^ing Ibo liens contained in 
ibo vernacular ^n^ngo, pnpiK begin to roaUo inistabcs ( tU> 
\emacu’ar idiom is ftanng at tlcm) wlich Ilej vronll not 
make it tUy ivcro expe^ng tlcm dirccllj Louis do Gleln, 
tncretorc, eugge^ts tliat tlo vemacular [sisiago slxtulcl Ijo 
re 1 1 out very quickl) , Imtlcd at tliem fio to apeak, an I 
imtncelutelj removed Tlo pjiU ilen tboidd wnto down m 
EnglUi nbat tboy lia\o beard Tley K\o formed a mental 
pictuto ot vfbat t*o passago "as about and, as tlo vema- 
cuhr cspra^ions would not bo conlimiomly birking nt tbem, 
they would tui Engluh constructions dirccllv, without being 
distorted under tlio loflucnco of Uio remacnlar 

It w however idlo to espoct tUo Univor ily or wliatovcr 
cxammiDg bodies that lio to vww tl o question m tho hgbt 
wo Invo viewed it, and so wo must miko tbo best of a bad 
bargain Practico in InosHUng into English should, Ihcreforo, 
“tart m standard 'nslh and contiouod mto tbo sevcntli 

(D) Malertal for Tranthlton (1) In tbo lower stan- 
dards tho words and constructions from tho text wiU largely supply 
tho material ( 2 ) In tho middle stage, paragnplis from tho 
•tcx.1 ot on sunilar subjects and oE sitnihr language level sliould 
be selected In the higher stage, tie passages selected 

should, as far as pos'-iblo, bo from doscnptivo writing,— narra- 
tive, accounts of action, travel, dc'cription of nature, 
description of buddings or sights, biographies etc ‘Ecflectivo’ 
writing involving monl or philosjpliical disquisition should bo 
c'chewed Tlo main pnnciplo ttat elonid gmdo ns m tho 
selection of matennl is that nothing should be pre'ente 1 to tbo 
pupil that 13 torcign to hia evpotionco If lo has had no 
espanenco of tho particular kind ho would Lava no words 
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io express il. Translafioa means ^ traashhoo of erporienco or 
ideas, and if these are foreign to bira lie would find bmself 
’word-kss’ to express them Ho wonld oe at a loss to know 
bow to express them. This la especially the case when trans- 
lation into the foreign tongna ts attempted Hero he js 
still more restricted in bis experience and range of vocabu- 
lary with which to express it translation, therefore, must 
be confined to passages that are well within the pupil’s range 
—that is, that he nnderstands ID tbe foreign tongue (4) Poems 
ebould never be set for translation ‘ Poetry loses all its 
essence m translation for its effect is produced by "euso, 
sound, rhythm and order working together and when tlie 
last three arc changed, the 8oa*ie w changed too ” Ercn 
paraphnaing causes irreparable damage, translation would 
destroy it ( 5 ) Sentences to explain grammatical sfmetors 
and idiomatic expressions m tbe foreign tongue (C) Xran- 
Blationa of passages for rotranshtion and comparison with the 
ongmal A pas age m Cogheh is traualatcd into the verna- 
cular and 13 rotranslalod into English by tbo popils. This 
retranslation into English ts tlien compared with the ongmal 
and tbo diffcronco noted Dr Tagoro, quoted by Mr. 
Tliompson, has eomo mtercstiog remarks to make on this poiat, 
“I am of opinion that, dirocUy nCter the cblldreo havo inado 
a little progress m Englisli Uioy should bo given exorcise in 
translation and retranslation from an! into EDgIi«li. If wo. 
give them a passage from a good Enghali author and ask 
them to translate it, the inherent dilterciico botwocn the two 
languages becomes quite evident from Uio very beginning. 
Now when they Iranslalo it back into English, t) oy ualumlly 
follow tlio vernacular form, and at iliat lime, if lui English 
is corrected by carefully comparing it witli the orginal 
passage, tbo peciiliant)<« of tio English stylo will clloctjvely 
Ix) impressed on the minds of tl-o pupils ” 

Tie I'alue of TVoiulotitm (1) TI-o hrst giin 
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con'iSt? m tlo frclicc li :diords in tie c«e c! tie new 
hnguago Icamt It is a mcaiv> to an cnl— -karoin^ tie 
ncw^ lanpiagf (2) It is ld(Cii! in exi’amji5g a difHcnlt 
v.onl or an aMnct I'oa ccno across cillcr m tlo text cr 
eV^PwlcTC (.i) It le’ps lo exjhm pratnmaticaV slnictnrc and 
idjomalic cxjrcs^ions in tlo now language It senes ns n 
warning against wren" expre s ons ml crcnl in In lianisa s It al*o 
terves to feeus ottcolion on fonio j' 0 «iti\o priLciilo noJcrly- 
iDg a grammatical nsago or comlmclion ( *1 ) It is a test 
ot comprcVec'ion, to find out wl ell cr tl o pupil kas under- 
stood a uonl, an uliotn, a tcnlcnce, or a jaxage It is 
also a •u^clul tool b} wlucli lo tost * n particuhr hmJ or 
level oC oclieacmcnt’ altamcJ bj a clasa (5) Tl.omps3n 
comment's "TrarulaUon is a means for tlo exammer oE 
mcasonng t!io pupil’s power oaer tho aociLulary In essay 
tho exammer Las not tins mean In an essay iLo pupil 
cVooscs ilio path ol least rcMstaocc and uses vrords or oxpros- 
aiona wbicli I o 1 nows very well But m translation Uio 
examiner can limit tho cnndulato narrowly ulo is closely 
tied m llio topic and tl o language at his dispoxal ** ( C ) 

In tho lower and tho middle stages jl is sometimes found 
tl at pupil", if tl cy altcmi t direct expression m tlio foreign 
-tongue, maho mistakes m tho tcqucnco of n 'tory or wmo 
otlcr narralive In such cases there is n distinct gam in 
the arrangemcat o£ the matter and ita "equeuco ifllia pujils 
first piece tho story m the vcmacular and Uca translate vt 
into Engli'h This practice, Uiougli found useful occasionally 
and m parUcular instances, cannot bo recommendi^ for rou- 
tine adoption as IVo presence et the story in the vernacular 
will neces^rily tend to tho n=o of Indianised constructions 
(7) Tlo bnune-s or uhhtanan viluo After the loavin" 
ago the pupils will, m the course of tneir employments (m 
the law courts, for example), bo called upon to translate 
English into vernacular and vice versa The knowledge of 
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Imnslfttion wjll llm'? stini tliona m gooJ fitoil (8) Tnns- 
1 ition lirmgi out cloarij tho di^orcnco m llio 8tru'*ttiro oE 
tlio two hngungf^ It cmtsUtutos m cITcct u comi>antuo 
Rtud^ of tl cm It w consiilorotl ns nn nrt in itsolE, pur- 
sued indoitondcntlj Cor ils own nke Tho pupil, liowovcr, 
IS not coECemed will this ospccl of (nndition so long us 
lie IS in sclool (9) "It is n pleoKint durrsioii from tlio 
xisuil routine, nn csscntnlJ/ nrlistic cspononco in wlncli tlio 
pupil lias tho opportunity of proving tlmt ho !i^s not only 
graspol tlo exact logical conltnl but has rocoived tlo rigiit 
iniproMion” Ab such it ii welcome. 

Tnndation, tlais, las its sniuo Tho use of tho motlor 
tonguo li Iwrrod in tho tcaclimg of English nnl riglitly. 

^\o nmst o'void ils n«o wliorcvor pessihlo hit wo haro to 

u«o it whcTQi or occev arj " It is Innished from tho proccw 
of assimilation and ref roduction, but it can bo used as a 
test of comprehension ofttr intcrprcUtion It js a wolcomo 
proof that direct association las been formed ’* Yet, tlo 
command of a language <iocs not iiccc<«arily imply a corres- 
ponding shill at translation Trao'-Ution is not necessarily a 
test of knowledge of a language, at any rato with all 
persons Jesporson remark®, " I should «carcoly liko to 1 avo 
iny linguistic attainments judged ly my skill m tnn'hlion ’* 

CP) irAot a ffOOii transJ<Uion thtjuld be hie (l^ 

Translation ought not to mean n too literal (ronshtion 

Languages diilcr enormously jn point of grammar, coiistiuc- 
tion aud idiom A literal translation will bo ridiculous 
Translation means tho translation of expenenco m one 
language into that of another It is matching thought an 1 
ni>t matching words It is to scenro as close a parallel m 
tl e otl er language as possible The exact ^nonym has to 
be found not for tho word but for tho thought When 
tho parallel thoogft has been oscertameJ, the correct form 
of vehide in the other language to exprc'S it must be found 
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ami In onI<*r to spc^to Ilia aim, Kntcnc<s m tr/i 

original passa^jo ^ lU «omattnns Iw reqaireJ to bo bro\e j 
up, or on Iho othor hand, s^mUiei J PopiU muit bo orsol 
to attempt transhtion ot thonglil no I not tut ofwonli. Tlio 
nmt ot tnnshtion sboull bo Ibo eon^nco ani not llo^vonl. 
Tlio too literal translation met with to lo^il docrni'^nl*, 
courtroom proccc<lm^% anl aJacrlthcnicnts cannot but cxcito 
nlicnle (2) Ho now matlor bj way o£ comment, illuitri- 
tion or exposition must bo ndJeJ 

(G) CUusroom Procelure (1) Prc'ont tbo p^*^^o 
to tbo pu[iil-* ( 2 ) Lot tboiu read it eilontl) ( •! ) T<y^ 
by means o£ a tow c\uestions wliclber th' j h i\ o uii Icrstoo 1 
it (4) Let tlcin mark difHcult words or construction* 
Discn\a tbese (.S) I/'t pupili nttcinjl Ujc tran«hlion (b) 
Present a model tfan«htion (or tbo original passage in 
llo cao where its transition was presented for rolmnSation ) 
anl let pupils compare iViOir own ottorl witli it In no ca«o 
sliOTild tbo toicbor take Uo pissigo wntonco by Bontenee, 
traoslato it, ( with or without tbo l»lp of tbo pupiU ) and 
wnto tl 0 translation on tbo LlacI board Similarly, tlio model 
translation must never bo presented at t!io hogmmag Its 
]laco lies at tbo end, wlcn Ibo pup Is bavo nlroaly dono 
tbeir effort independently It is onl> by comparing tlio 

mold iNilb bis oivn effort that a pupil can lopo to demo 
any benefit from it Ollcrwiao it ,wiU merely rtmaui a 
Stan lard of unattainablo cxcollcnco and its true valuo will 
not bo appreciated T!bo presentation of a model m tlo 
beginning also kills aclE-effort IVithout self effort tlioro can 
bo no true learning * I/jam by doing * is an important 
maxim applicable I oro as olsowherc ( 7 ) Correction of 
tbo exeresG 

Tlo teacher most not insist that tbo whole wo’k mu«t 
ho completed in the class-room and m the specified period A 
good trandation requires time and Iho standard of achiovc- 
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niont tliiTor^ from pujil to |apil ilo clnM fchoulJ at loi5t 
Imo Iho option of rxrculmg or coniplcting t!o ^'ork at 
lioino It 11 n good phu to anuounco tlo pissago ftr 
tnnd ition a wed* beforo it h due, 

(6) Iraiiscnption 

Tlio tndiJtonal tnnH-nption rxorcso lias citlor boon 
atnmfoDcd or left too oirlj in tl» eclool cour«o. Tins i3 
to 1)0 rogrolfcd Tlio iitnnblo iniiscriplion Im a \anoty of 
iKmofiti to offer an 1 (1 onid Ito coiitiouod ihroughont. 

( A J Ihe Value of Irantmpttnn. ( J ) It affords proctico 
m maslonog tho mechini*m of writing II o sooner a 
incclianical net hko writing botomes nnlomatio tho bettor 
Iho adcqnato ncqui^tlion of a writing niitonmfi m to which 
transcription unJoubtcdlf contribntos is a ilLitmct gain (2) 
It also croates in iho pupil a Inbit of 'attcolno obsonatioo 
of whit ho foes iQ tlio 1 nnt * ( 3 ) It hn n business value, 
especially to tlio'o wlio will lo lator life become employed 
aa clcrlvS Tlitro are frequent oayisions on winch a dork 
Will bo required to tmiiscribu accurately (4) Its value 
ns a corrective for bad spoiling is rccogaizoil by all, 
especially if the pupil al«o niters what bo wntes This activity 
la 'i cO“Ordmalioa of four kiods of appeal , oral, visual, aural 
md motor ( 5 ) If tho raalcnal for transcription is selected 
from idioms, provorbs or usages which are hkoly to prora 
usefnl to the pupils, transcription becomes an aid not only 
to handwntmg but to tho teazling of Fnglisli as well (6) 

As a corrective for or pumd meut to careless pnpils ( 7 ) To 
teach pupils to bo accurate ra what they take down from 
tho blackboard 

CB) When ilouli 'iTcaacrtplion begtn and ceate? 
Irariscnpfion begins iti llio first standard when pupils write 
down words or phrases or sentences from the blackboard 
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IndeoO, pnpib’ rolebooka (m all slanHnls) consist iros’ly 
c£ v.Lat I •\d liecn x^ritlcu on U o btackboarJ Tills is ol cour«o 
ircidental tran*crjplion. Hal as a confcioas fonn cf rxorcl*o 
it ft^oald Im continued as Ion" a> tUro Is a nml for it, 
TVo dotorminmg factor sloull bo not tlo Btindard but tlni 
induidual pupiU It ^ould bounwl o to siy tint transcription 
slould cea«o alter a p'lrticnlar shndanl. Tlio deciding test 
must lio Uio pupil’s aliihty to tran«cribo accurately. Somo 
pupils acquire it cnrlicr than ollor« Judging bj Ihja criteria 
iomo pupils Will bo leaving tff tnn«cription xsork In tlo 
foartb standard, for somo it would bo found ncccsMiy oven 
wlen tlioy reach tlio sivth slmtlanl. And tliero is no Iiarra 
in setting an occasional tnuMjnpUon oacrciso oven in tho 
liighcr sianJanb for ail. 

(C) hlaienal for 'Irantertplton (1) Thisslouhl m Uio 
bogmmng bo the wor Is or usages which it is desired tho 
ivttpiU should Icam Tran'cnplion is thus coTTclatcd to langu- 
age learning. ( 2 ) Short passages or paragrapliS. Tlioso 
should b<3 solectod from tlio point of mow of their utihtj to 
tho pujuls Tho} siiould contain such us.ago», idioms, expre'v 
ions or conMructions ns tho pupils havo Icamt recently or 
pToviourij Tlo jiupvU tlius renew tiiur acquaintance with 
them Such passages would most probably bo found in tho 
pupils’ text-books or books of allied nature ( 3 ) Passages of 
great beauty and chann, those containing exalted thought or 
jeinarLablo for the r stylo of writing Tho'o would, of course, 
bo found suitable to higliec ataudarda only ( 4 ) Sentences 
01 poems [or memorising ( 5 ) Parages whicii contain the 
aariousmarks of punctuation, o g quotations, or a ‘direct* 
piujjJa 0.’ja., •■a, 

appreciate ticir use. (G) ^Yords Tfrongly spelt, and tho 
correct form of corslruclions wrongly u'cd 

(D) Precautions to le ohsenecl . ( 1 ) The teacher must 
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mako it n point oE scrutimzing all tnnscnptod work oE tho 
pnpila and apportion to each pupil bi3 sbaro o£ comDiondation 
or condemnation aa tho case may be A high standard oE 
excellenco must bo aimed at and scrnpnlonsly aihered to 
If tlio pupils find that their work is novor inspected they are 
most likely to lose interest jq it Transcnption ender such 
circumstancea will fail to ycild tlio results expected from it 
( 2 ) Tho tca''h6r will sot i high value on accuracy or 
faitl fulness to tlie original, neatness, spacing and handwriting 
Any deviation from the expected standard of excellence must 
be visited with disapprobation and the pupd made to rewrite 
till ho «ati fies the teacher Errors, especially in spcihag, 
must bo carofully watchcl nnd the culprit mado to transcribe 
the correct form floveral limes over ( 3 ) Warks shonld bo 
awarded and a record 1 cpt Tlieso marl s shotild be taken 
into consideration at tl e end of the school j car ( 4 ) Good 
epecimens of trancription should be exhibited on tho notice* 
board Tl la acts ns a stimulur to oti er students as well as 
to the writer himself for further achiorcinent 

(■ 7 J Dictation 

It IS a fact to be deplored that dictation has lately been 
dislodged from tho proud place it once occupied in the school 
curriculum Some of the schools lava abanloned it totally 
while in others it is carried on in a half hearted, perfunctory 
manner The reason for this sad state of affairs appear? to 
be tho failnro to oppreciato the principles underlying dicta- 
tion, and its potentialities It is a valnablo tool m tl o hands 
of tho Engliali teacher and can be turned to very good 
account 

rA_) jyiitntMtiort of Dictation over tie teJool courie 
In a fensQ dictation is a contiuoatioa of transcription nnd more 
difficult than it bocaii-o wlcrcas in Uio latter the pupil ]«is tfa) 
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prinlcl pngis Vforo lam, in iLo {orm'r fco !.n« to rely on hi* me- 
mory of tbo epokcn ficntcncs. Heoco to faujiharizo tl/5 pupil 
v,Uh tlom‘'nUji pTOCC£?imolvc(l in tho activity lo slio^ll hogin 
with tliQ nccurato oml roproductlon of llw fj'oken centenco. 
Tro tendior spools a genlenco or two ( it may bo in tbo 
Form of a mo'sago to bo dilivorcd to soniclKxly ) on 1 tlo 
pupila remombct it ani T6pro*luco it accnratcly, \Micn pup'.U 
nro tralnoj in rdmcmb''rlog Ui3 spoken senlrnco and ropro- 
tlucing it orally, tho tnosUion lo wtiUng it down as tlo 
Micbtor^ speaka thoald bo made. ‘Oral’ dictation slouU 
begin in slanhrd tlurd (it la futdo to begin it earlier as 
tbo pupils’ power of coroprcbcnsion anl remembering iv not 
Eofflcicntly developed) and prepiro tlio waj to ‘written’ 
ibclaton at the end o£ llo year. Written diclalioa would 
then conliQuo nglit up to tlo bigbost etanJard 

( B ) Mtttenal for XhctaUon, In tbo ‘gooil* old daja 
tlo material clioscn Cor tbo purpo'o was n«oaUy very dull 
In tact tbo toacber picked op an} look ibal liappcncd to bo 
at band, opened it at any random pago nnd began dicLat- 
tag. No wonder tins sort ot tlung killed, lE it had not 
already dono eo, nil interest in tlio activity, and tbo djctnUon 
|eriod bccamo a scries oE poorly concealed jawns and dmd- 
gcry Tbo passages Eor dictation should bo selccto»l for tbcir 
valuo lo Ibo pupils, interest, and caso oE rctiiBmbonng Tho 
following typo of material will bo found suitable. (1) 
* IVnltcn ’ dictation sbonbt bo preceded by * oral ’ dictation 
and bcoco pupils slionld bo trained m remembering and re- 
producing verbatim short sentences, m^tmction®, and ‘ mes- 
sages * spoken by tlw teacher. ( 2 ) Poetry is more easily 
retained in memory than jitoms becauio the ibymo, beat an 1 
measured stops arc a lidp to ready ramembranco Stanzas 
from hallada onJ other do cnptivo poetry should bo chc»en. 
(3) lie sekehon oE pmze passages is a more difficult task 
than tho selection o! pooliy Prose pa«^ages should bo of 
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cliango tho Eorra Or, tlio to'ichcr dict-itca a speooli in tba 
direct form oE narration and tho pupds write it down in the 
in3irocfc form Those oxcrcisoa, liowovor, arc more oE the 
nature oE practice in grammar and composition and ns sncti 
hardty concern dictation in tho atnet sense oE the term 
Such excTciSD**, morrovoT, can tnrdty ho expected to hold 
interest Eor the pupils BictaUon, above all things must bo 
a pleasurable activity. 

(C) Procedure to h6 follotcci in Picfation. (1) Alter 
the passage £or dictation has been ecleclcd ( it sbould bo 
o£ moderate length ) tho whole oE it is read by tlia teacl er 
while tho pupils listen attentively. This previous reading o£ 
the whole passage is nece'aary to create a general impression 
oE it as an organic whole It is essential that the boy should 
at best “perceive the general drift oE ideas” Tho foachor 
may oven preEaco the passage by a short lotroduction This is n 
sorb oE preparation Eor the dictation proper ( 2 ) The teacher 
writes on tho blackboard diEEicnlt words m the passage so that 
tho pupils may not find them a stumbling block when tliey 
come to wnto them They are not however to leave blank 
spaces where tbe«e words would occur m the course oE writ- 
ing, but wnto them lu Ibo way they think correct l\hen 
the dictation is over thoy compare ‘Ihcir* spelhog o£ tlie'e 
words with that written on tho blackboard Some authorities 
suggest that instead of the teacher -writing the difficult 
words on tl e blacl board, it would bo belter i£ the boys aro 
encouraged to reEer to dictionaries Eor checking ‘ doubtful * 
spoiling* ( 2 ) The dictation begins The teacher utters each 
sentence nt normal speaking speed He should not bo 
unnaturally slow, should not dis cct words, should not stress 
any word or p\ raso more than is normally done in ordinary 
speech Our aim is to create m tho pupils, and test, the 
habit o£ accurately hoanng, romomboring and recording what is 
uttered at normal speech speed Bins is tho whole passage dictated 
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Tiio tciclier shouUl bo j arttcnhr not to repeat n fcntonco or 
a wore! For ono thing, repetition c-iusos confusion among 
tlio oUtrr bo}5, nnil for nnollier it » putting n premium ou 
carelo'^noss nnd in'iltcntion The bo^s mu«t bo mnelo to 
roahzo that they mu't form a Iiabil of listening ntfcntivcly 
tho first tune and tliat fhcro m no such a thing nsa'soeond 
chance ’ (3) Wien Iho whole pas«ago is dicbitod ffo 

toachcr reads it ngam wl|le tho ch'S cheeks (4) Qiio 
notebooks ire collected for correction by tho to icier, or 
the} may bo mtcrcbangcil between tho bojs for correction, 
each boy correcting tho nololook of sonio other boy. Uven 
when tho correction work is dono by Ixiys tlo notebooks 
must bo handed oier to iho teacher for final tcrolmy (4) 
After correction b} tho teacher, o%cry boj bos to write 
down C>o or ton times tho correct form of each error lio 
bud coaunitted 

f* 2? J 77ie Value o/ 2?te(aUon ( 1 ) It is a Tiluablo 
mental training m tho habits of eonccntration, accnracy and 
attention The habit of concentration mu't he caltiratoJ 
from childhood llio will most bo disciplmoJ to focalise 
attenbon Bictabon demands of the pnpils continuous con- 
centration It 13 thus 1 commendable mental discipline 
The careless or inattentiTo boy realizes tint inattention will 
be penalized by loss of* marks and that ho cannot therefore 
afford to bo carele‘«. (2) From the pnrely business or 
utilitarian point of mow dictation has gained added importanco 
In commercial firms, Government oSices, in tact, in every 
work of secretarial nature, ability to lako down accurately 
what has been dictated is a volnaUo asset to those who will 
bo seeking employment m the capacity of clerks, secretaries 
etc Tie modem dictaphcme is a mechanical dictator which 
does not ‘sing its song twice over’, and the clerk or the 
typst must be all attention in taking down what it repro- 
duces Lengthy telephone messages have also to bo taken 

I 



thv:n nccunt^-ly. Gi«vl commcrcnl vikn i'* novr I 

to 6uiU at dictati n (3) romlta'oa ilictaton tw 

* " real help to opj rcciation * Dictation, I o s^y, enal ’es tl c 
tracl^'r to wiJrn t!o liknr} circle of tl'O |upl vI’O la 
introduced to aotlora not rr| res^ntite^l m Ua Icit bool^s 
Cloico Utc^ry extract’ tlouM l« «Uetatcd uil wrvtten in a 
sopardo notcliool Such a iiotclwoL inouH amount to ‘a 
ivTilten record oE year’s work, a p'snblo ontlotogy oE pro o 
and Ycra-' ' ( 1) It u sail that dictation ‘ l resents htcraluro 
as a *pol cn vrord Tliero is tl e incrediWo aj peal to Uie 
ear * Good literaturo should I old moro appeal ivien spoken 
tlan when read 'ilcntly m col 1 j nnt ( 5 ) It n a moans 
oE testing a j u| il’s nbililj lo 1 canng tho spoken hnguago 
accurately (, G ) Its \ vine in tl e ac<\uircmcnt oE spelling 
13 now dubclieicd m It was willi Iks aim (improvement 
m spoiling) that it was formerly orgaored Spoiling, it is 
now rcalizod, is a matter tor tho oyo and not for tho oar 
Thoro aro various approaches lo tho mculcation oE corrocl 
fpolliog but dictation is not ooo of them “ Dictation does 
not, and cannot, and notcr lins taogl t spoiling Spoiling la 
caught rati er tkan taught ’ ( t > Its valno to ’indents 

proceeding to tho university is undoubted Tliny will bo 
required to take down notes of proEcasor’s lectures and a 
previous training in this art will gland them in good ‘'lead 

copREcnoN or coMiO'-inoN 

( A ) -He Importance of thorough correction After tho 
wnlmg o£ tho composition exerd'o comes tho tasi o£ corro 
ctmg it, a ta’k which lE it is to bo dono tlioughly will entail 
much tune and trouulo on tho piart oE tho teacher But 
thcro can bo no compromise no haU-\\ay measures. It is no 
n*o teaching how lo wnle a composition unless wo geo that 
the ]ob 13 done well If pupib’ errors are not promptly 
corrected they tend to babitnato and come to bo accepted by 
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Iho culprits ns accnrncios Mach of tlie good tint is ospectod 
to nccruo from composition teadimg will thus bo negatived 
Tlie importance of thorough correction, therefore, cannot be 
overestimated and it must form an integral part of any 
corapo ition teaching 

( B ) Principles to le oisened tn correction tiorJc ( 1 ) 
Self^rreclion The aim of correction is that tbo error should 
1)0 eradicatod This is host secnred if the pupil him'elf is 
made aware of its existence and removes it It is only 
when the error is hrougl t home to the culprit that there is 
liny chance of its being no*ed down and not being repeated. 
Tl 0 pupil must correct himself It is of no use if the teacher 
corrects all the errors himself, and hands over the correctod 
exercise to the pupil The error will never be impressed 
upon the pupa who will go on repeating it in further com- 
positions ' A correction which is not impressed upon (ho 
offender ]Ust wastes time, and *l)e mo«t impressive kind of 
correction is one m which the pupil finds out the correct 
form for himself and then enters it m las exercise book and 
commits it to memory ' ( Thompson ) ( 2 ) Prevention u 

better than cure Common errors should be isolated and 
discu'^sed in the class during a sjiecial period The teochor 
should have a special note book for the purpose la which he 
records the most common errors committed by the class He 
si ouM also have a second note book in which each pupil is 
assigned a page on wheb a record of the errors committed 
by him is 1 opt The ^npil WiU also maintain this record 
at the end of h s notebook Tiis collective and individual 

record of pupils’ inistal cs is the utmost imjiortanco and 
its absence will renter any correction «cliemo abortive (3) 
Selective correction Errors of the more heinous nature, those 
that are gross and more patent stand m need of nrgoot 
ebmination and as sneb will claim precedence over those 
that require more time and patience for tlcir removal 
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C C ) Cowcltoix, from tchat pomif of vteto ? Tlio corr- 
ection oC composition ■will bo niilo from tlio following points 
of view,— (_ 1 ) Subatmce, tlwnght on ! orrangoment ( 2 ) 
Expression, —lucidity, fimplicity ami clioico of npproprnto 
Vfori and idiom (3)GrammnliCftlcorrcctnes3, — faulty sentence 
atruclara, errors in agreement of snbj ct and prodicato, wrong 
UV3 of tonnes wrong uso of prepositions, incompleto sontencos, 
etc ( 4 ) Spoiling and puncloation ( 5 ) Handwnting, spac- 
ing, and neatness 

Very often the toaclier concentrates on errors of gra- 
mroalical nature only, sucb as those of spelling, tenses, etc, 
and completely neglects those of proper arrangement of 
thought, proper paragrapViing and the hVo Yet theso nro 
of vital importanCQ 'ilo * Suppeilions * is very emphatic on 
tins point, “ Too common a practico m marl log exorcises is 
to liavo regard mamlj to such points as penmanship, spelling 
and perhaps punctuation, wlach, altlougb important, are less 
important than tlio essentials of eubstnneo, thought and arrango- 
nicnt Above all the pupil irmst learn to write lucj lly 
Tjnlfss tie ttouglt os oxpres'cd is clear to tho reader tlo 
writer las failed” Tlo tcacLcr’a first regard will lo whe- 
ther tho pufil las presented tlo maternl methodically and 
arranged il logically in well define 1 paragraphs The tea- 
cher 3 iniistanco on tho previous submission of plans for tho 
osays ond getting them apjmed wiU matoxially remedy 
lapses into slovenly ircscnUtion 

(V) Different Alethods of Concclton, nglt and UTon^, 
practicaWe and impracticalde The wrong methods will ho 
coDSidcrod first (11 Tbo time-1 onoured method of collect- 
iDg all tho exorcise books periodically and retnrnmg tl eni 
after carefally correcting all tho errors Tlie toacler, from 
honest motives, corrects each error, writes tho correct form 
on it, and letuTUS tho noto*\>ook to tho pupil Xhis work 
21 
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‘’nfnils «o Jiglit JnboHr on Oio part of tf o toicicr WjlJm!, nil this 
libour IS WfisleJ “TcicJjfis wteirerolj pcppor Jli»>jr pu; il a 
oxcrciscs ■with entries ( wunlly in re 1 ink ) of tlw correct fonn 
o\or tlw nmtako aro ortlitk'inl) thinking moro of imprcs mg 
llio inspector tlnn of teaching Ucir pnjiU Fngliali’ . (Tlotnp- 
fion) Tio pupil vill never take tio troullo of refering to 
tlio corrcclions and mcmoriiing tlw correct forms. It i« as 
well j£ iho lc.io)cr lial not corrcctosl tJio errors nt all, for 
tlio pupils will nover look into thorn Tho only principle 
found beneficial hero as olsowlicro is ‘loam whilo doing’ 
Tlio pupl hmsolf must correct Inmaclf It is only tl on that 
tho cxistencQ of Iho error an I its nature will bo impressed 
npon him C ^ J method of tndtu ImI corretUon. Tins js Ibo 
ideal moil od 'Xho to.aclcr divides i!jo class mte «ovca cir eight 
groups, each group containing net moro than five pupils When 
tbo scliool Bc^on I3 over tlw ioaclwr and odd of tlio groups 
stay bcliinl auJ tlio compontion exorcise is corrected in (ha 
prcsonco of Uio lodividoal popil Tbo teacher mdicates the 
error to tlio pupil, demands of him its naturo and tho 
correct form whch is tlen written dovfn by tlo pupil Iw 
self But iwriiaps Iho greatest aJTaoUige of this uiothod is 
that tlo teacher is enabled to discuss ilo siructoro of tbo 
essay, tho logical disposition of tho maJenal, pamgrapbing 
and tho expression, a gam wlicli no other method secures 
in anything like cttual moasore A good composition means 
good ibougbis, good arrangomoot, and good expression All 
th ^ cm bo discussed if the pupil is clo^'oted with tbo 
teacher Unfortnnately lias metliod, though ideal, is a 
counsel of perfection It consumes too mneh of lime and 
tho plain fact is that tho teadier has not got enough of it 
(d) Ibe third and tho one found emmeniiy practicable is 
tl 0 method of lelf-correclian It has already been noted 

above that the assiduous correction of all lbs errors by tlio 
teacher defeats itselE as tlo luials do not take the tronhlo 
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u? looking into tlieir noto4ioola again Correction will lase 
valno only if it loids to tbo fnlaro proit-ntion of committ- 
ing tliofo ottots Tbii can bo acboved only by making tbo 
pnpiU reahso th^'ir mi*takcs, convincing tbom of tlm facl, so 
Ibvt ll ey make a con’=cio«s effort not to conimil U om 
again TLo method, in con«i-ls in— (n) marking each 

error bj n suit iblo ^mbok Tins draws t' n nltenl on of 
tlo ^Qiil to It Tho teacher thus inlicatcs tlm error and its 
naiuTO but not ibo correct form Tlio pnjnl tlicn cottlcLs 
tho error him«elf an 1 wnfos down tl o correct form This 
mollxid laiM tie linio of llo teacher and promotes Eclf- 
effort 'ito teacher, cf-courso, bhoull sto that all llio correc- 
tions indicated by him ba\o been made by tho jupil? But 
tins mctlod has cno disadvantage, it docs not enable us to 
point out to tho jupils faults m tlo stnicturo of tho essay, 
tho arrangement and {arapbra«iDg A way to ovorcomo Ihs 
difijcully IS to ap^winl temarks bearing on tbeso aspects at 
tho cn 1 of the j npil s oxorctso and to discnss tlicso with tho 
pupil after tho school 8<^ioo 

lliia metl oJ ( tl q third ) la rccommtndeel for general 
use in Bcl ools 

Symbols and t^eir ««« 

A list of suitable syinbols to indicato tbo nature of tho 
diverse Ijpea of mistukes » given below A few observation'i 
about tho symbols and tbcir use will not como amiss (1) 
Tho 'jmboU, wlichever an> selected, must be few and easi- 
ly Tcmcmbeiod A complicated maze of symbols is dis- 

natory Tie very sight of tho symbol should at once reveal 
the typo of error it stands for The iu|il should not fmd 
it nccesjarj to refer to the teacher for its meaning ( 3 ) 
They should bo uniCorm tbroughoat tho school and not vary from 
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clw io cH«< or tonclior to Incli^r. ( 4 ) Onco n rcco^nIi!<vJ 
cotio of jtj’niWi ii ngnxHl U]>nn, it rlwuU not l>o dnnpwl. 
( f* ) Tills coio pltould luv cntof(«il (IwlU'r printoO o*i 
tlm fir^l of llw pupiU* oMrcUo-bjoki for mly re- 

fcrcnw. A copy may nlio l« di^plnyo 1 |HTm'in<'nlly on llio 
cKwroofti waif. 

llio following signs nro suggoitol— 

S a Siirlling. X “ Wrong le»n50, or crron*^ 

Db D,'U-to or onilU otis form. 

0 = Fimlly Rraramir. , _ j.„i y„„ 

A=s Wrong nrlklo. 

V B Punctuation. 

1 = lynm" i.Iiom or In.l a- X = ImloTOnoo ; nol oppli- 

calilo hero. 

AB Soraclliing lias been I = Ijmggfration } tone 
omitted. down Uio statement. 

Tlw pUco or the word wlicro Uio error has cccuro<l is 
merely undorliniyl nn<! tho appropriato symbol entered in tlie 
margin oppodto tho line. 

Th't «so of 8)*inbol3 i9 sometimes obj' ctej to iij)on tlw 
ground ihd they merely iodicato tlm oocumneo of tfio error 
and not Jlho correct fonn, Hot U encourages trial find error 
as tlio pupils in iimking wild guesses at tho correct forni 
.may sibstituto anotlrer error for llio one nircady committed. 
Tbw need not Ik» so. Many of tho errors nro duo cither to 
carolchsncsi or to temporary Inpfos. In such cases a timely 
hint usually suffices to recall tlio correct form. This fact 
is homo out by oxporionco. Wo Tory often eeo pupil'*, when 
tho error is indicated io Uienit looking almost osliamod of ' 
thamsolvos and wondering ( with pens or pencils in tboir 
moutlis t ) how stUy they must have been to commit so 
* obvious ’ { now ) an error. 

In tho beginning every error should bo undorlinod and 
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roarlred in ll'o rrargin by a symbob 1/ib‘r on, bo^ovcr, as 
tlo pnpUs vff'grt'ss, every error need not thus be inilcatcJ 
br its corrci?poniling ■?}*fnbob It may merely lio unJcrlmeil 
anl left to tbo fn)pil to find ont its nature. 

(E) Some ConsiJ^rationt for 0\- 2VarVr;— •( 1) The 
tcaeber slouH too tint all more ora correclcd by the pupils 
ami t'-o correct forms gnbsliltilcJ. In fiomo cases it wouH 
bo found necessary to rowrilo ibo V9l«>le cxorci'C. ( 2 ) AU 
words wrongly spelt should bo rowiittcn at lca«t ten times 
liy tlo pupil, and tlo correct form committoj to memory, 
(:0 Corrt'clion work in tho lower standartls should limit ifsclE 
to errora duo to fa\iUy grammar and carolcs<nc«3. Expres- 
sion elwuld bo left aiono. Otherwise freo expression nod 
imaginaticn in children would ho discouraged wlwcb it is our 
aim to cultivate, ( 4 ) Do not ot’crrcach yourself; do not 
‘ovetcorrect’. “Highly critical melliods will tend toropress 
tho pufils Into eilcnco ond so Ootent thoir owu end.'' Strlho 
a ^ust btvlauco wluch will prolnbly bo found not an OsO^ 
tns^ “ To correct an oxorciso with rcforcnco to ila sulwtanco, 
tho sequenco of thought, and tho Buitobihty of language 
tcqulTes no small omounl of judgment on tho part of tho 
tend or”. (5) Iho interval between tho writing of the 
essay and its correction by tlio teacher should bo reduced to 
tho minitnutn. Otherwise tho enthusiasm of tho (lup'ils wanes, 
and corrections, coining Into as they do, are not attended to' 
With the eamo interest and expectancy as should to tho 
case. ( 6 ) A long-term view of correction should bo taken 
and errors of the grosser typo concentrated upon at first, 
leaving tho others, lequwiug Uioro lime and patience, to 
sysleumtic rffort at Ihcir trndicaticn. Such grosser types of 
errors aio those connected with gninimar. Tuese are usually 
few and easily recognized nnii should be dealt witj) first. 
Errors connected with u«o ot idiom or espression require 
longer tramiug in tliwr correct use (1) If a p^pd ja 



fonnl commjUin" innn) prn>r» 6t raroai iypont i« 
todoil with (h^m oni l»\ ono Onlf onfi or two l\{>ci r)i*)ill 
ly» conccnlmtrtl tii>on nt a tima anl f'nl Utofou^hly corrrcio'h 
Ihn otl)«r typoi aitwl tip for tronlinrnt hi r on 

“Tfifl aim in nl{ tnotliOiN i« tiw rvrnttnl mil not t/io 
immoilntn (pn.*apl m tlxs com of honion^ errors) onliuilion 
of orror ” 

(F) PretriUtrt Mfwtrft to U aXoptfl. 
uitMt nt all (nnrs bo Inttrr fl^ui cum Whit can J>o flono 
to nunimwo t!« occision« cillng for corrocljon ? n*o follow- 
ing ^nici^nrct nro imggfl'tp,! (1) npon tlo pupils 

Biihmillmg Uinir plnai boftra tlwj Ir'gm in wnto tlo oi- 
orcivi It n ca-'irr to corrocl llto phn an 1 inggr^t r nrnngo- 
mint of iinlonal I’nrngriilwng will nlto lx> reniJorotl mom 
tlcHnito Tlua Will tctluco to n f.rcnt rzlmt tlm oiil of 
looftily written Msay* Tlio dntt may rt-quiro scinral rn\i- 
«cns whch rlould bo cncotiraged Wo oiimoUM am a rcr 
wjih ouf first draft of oiir own writing Why timy the 
bojs tlio Miiio prcMlcg)? (2) rujils’ com|>o*itions sliould 
1)0 roil uloud in tlo cliM nn 1 «.riticj5ni imitid "NMcn tlo 
pupil knows tint Ins wntiog will bo undo public propirty, 
bo will bo most careful ot Ikjw Im writes. Tl» njproUition 
of otliofwi*s> oi lis class ncta m n powerful incentn'ff for 
him to put forth 1 is boet with zc«t ( ) I'apih sliould bo 
‘ ndvisxl to r«il tlieir mm com|>ositions niond l>eforo submtt- 
ing tliom Oral reeling tci^ often brings out defects clearly 
Tins pu{ila will find out ihcir own mistakw. ‘Docs it 
sound well ? ’ is n good test wl ich shoul 1 bo applied to 
overy kind of writing Tbo car is scry often a better 
rocasuro tl an the eyti ( 4 ) In tlio lower standards capecinlly, 
it wonll bo fonnl beneficial to writo down the difiicuU 
words on tl o blackboanl ( 5 } In ti o ‘ superrisOtl study ’ 
Diotliod Uo teacher goes nmnd tie cliss wide it is bu^ 
wnting the cotnposiiion and inspects sucli items ns ejwcmg 
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p-inignplim", ne'xtn^'ss, otc (C) Popila ehonll bo rncoungo 1 
to bo pnnctiliou'? nnd raebcoloas in tho caro ot ticir ox- 
orcwe-books Ti c^o filioni 1 Iw tok<*n into oonsi loration it tho 
timo oE promo ions find marks awarded Tlio awarding oE 
marks or a special prize tor Iho best kept exnrcis -b^ks 
wiU mnki tor a nrator tnrmng out oE cnm]io'Ulion work 
nni ebmma^ion ot errors toast tho o duo to sheer 
caToksmri.s Not onty docs tho award ot invrks act as a 
slunulos to carctut work but it cA 0 oaatAoa llio pupil to 
gnago his own progro- s ( 7 ) It is a good pi m to 
annoanco at thi. bogmniog ot tlio term tlio hat of compo i- 
tions to bo written <luriag tie jear Pupils will thus *ha>o 
sufficient timo to tl ink on the topic m advance and collect 
mat rial for the 8.ima ( 8 ) Oirolcssly wntton essays should 
not bo fxaramod Tho pupil most bo mado to feel tint this 
kind oE slovenly work ‘ just docs not do * 

(G) Tfe Comment httton A comment lesson is a 
nocc&wry coroll iry to coraj*© mon correchon Tlo commonor 
types of inistakw must bo brought to tho notico ot the pupils 
and tlorougUy diocusacd so Uat they are not committed Ro^in 
Tho mistakes (wlich tlo teaclor Ids alrealy recorded m Ks 
note-book) aro chs.i6ed according to types (o g ot ton'ses, 
wrihg uso ot article^, wrong use of prepositions, incorrect 
“pelhog, confusion between two similar ajundmg words, etc ) 
and each typo is dealt with in turn Fvery wrilten compo- 
sition need not bo followed bj a comment les on, proVably 
two in a month would appear ju^t enough 

Spelling 

Spelling i9 an art Uo knowledge oE whch is no ere lit 
but tlo Ignorance o£ which w n di^gmce Failure to spoil 
ones wtrj? correc ly is c n ilcroi alack oE ^ooi e lacation anl 
respeotab lily, besi los denoliog on absence o£ ordinary courtesv 
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to llio person is to rend whal is written Old-timers dtploro 
tlio Inmcntn'lo spoiling of tlw nioilmi L'enoration niid point to 
llioir onrtj doys S\Iirn tilings wero difFcrent'. Wo nil Ivnow 
tlio tmiQ-wom nrgament — ^*wlcn wo wiro joiing ’ Wo 
lin\Q no moms of Noritjmg U»ir clnim but it enu bo ttaloil 
Mithout fonr of sorjous contradiction lint llio speJling of tho 
pn«i was less in-rfoct tliin it la frequently nlUgod to bo 
At nny rate it wna not more ‘|>or[« ct' linn it nt prc«cnt is. 
It is n controversial point mul nil inaj not ngreo upon nny 
Ono viois-poinL Yot tlio j>omt on uliicli nil Jo ngreo is 
that spoiling is still n matter of importnnco and tntrytlmg 
possible must Lo done to iimko pupils riganl it os a laluablo 
ncquivition, nnd to tram tliitn m t!o fonmlion of correct 
spoiling habits 

English spoiling, sa}3 Masmmifr, is a national tm«foi> 
tune* Iho lainontdblo irregularity of Cnglisli spoiling prosents 
sonous diniculttcs to tho learner Tho spoiling duos not 
cornspond with tho pronunciiuon is is tho ca*o with tho 
phonotio writing of tlo acmaculrr Vnrions alien pts 'lim- 
ing nt spelljig reform Invo been mode but tlo iroetical 
difficulties in tie wiiy of similificition of sjolling are great 
if not in-iupprable Tl o ADi«'nc3os, however, Imvo intro- 
duced notablo innovations (o g thru, tl o, catalog, color, hulfior, 
tiro (lyre), and it seems as fliough they m Jikoly to sta}. 
Craigio, lowevor, holds a different view uuh regard to 
English "lulling, “Tlio ordinary spelling o£ a largo number 
of English words is really as plonctic as it can well be, 
whatever cl urges may lo brouglt against English ortlogra- 
phy as a whole The English 8|elling is far moro regular 
than IS usually behoved” (*Tbo Pronunciation ofEnglifh’) 

TIero IS, however, no doubt Wat English sj elling i«ratlior 
nioro imlional that wo would like it to bo aid tl it a con- 
scious effort la« to be n ade to acquire cvircct s| elliog iabils 
Such babiia must Le foined m lie taihcr slagcs, for if onco 



■with Uio reprolnctiOQ oE wor-fe, lotbr by letter, by meins 
o£ hanJ movements The conpleto spelling atfc mu t involve 
this recognition plus roprodaction m i completo wholo. The 
practice, with in some acliools ml with some tcichcrs, 
o£ the teacher uttering llio spoUmg o£ a word mJ tlw 
pupils merely repeating li after bim cmnot ho too strongly 
condemned Them w no visual appeal and no liml-movo- 
ments, — tho two most importnat factors that promolo tlio 
strongest asaocntion — ^ani consequently much oE the labour 
involved la wasted 

Spelling, if left to itself, cannot tiko ciro of ifsolf 
Conscious effort most be made How tbis effort should bo 
made is indicated above Lot the pupils see the word ( lot 
it float before their eyes) and begin writing md rewriting 
it That IS why transcription very efion gives the bo*t re- 
sults m toackog spelling Dictation which was at one timo 
looked upon as a great corrector of spelling error®, is not 
now valued for its efficacy in this direction Dictation re- 
lies on the auditory appeal only and tho most important 
Visual api eal is lacking. So far from inculcating liibifsoE 
right spelling of wopls it is to bo tear© J that dictation, owing 
to tho motor activity accompanying tho writing of sinhcn 
words ni y habituato tho pnpils to tho wrong spoiling ofwonls 
(their guesses at tho spelling of tie words they hear from tlio 
teacher’s lip ) Dictation, ibercEoro, ns nn aid in forming 
correct spelling linbils is definitely not to bo rcconiiiicndotJ. 

LIuch indivi Inal pnctico m necowiry Somo are g >od 
spoilers and somo are bad Every |npil should havo a sjiell- 
mg note-book in which lie roconls all words incorrectly spelt 
by him His composition caercisc®, class noto-liook®, and 
examination nnswerboofea will f>a|ply such a list of niissjTcU 
wonN Those words are written ten or more times over 
till tloy are tncmorisod In bet, evt-rj sclool nnl indmlml 
class slionld mamtun aid bring it uj^-tcnJnto, a printed list 
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oi vforJa freqaontly mif^poU and circnliio it 'irnon" 11 Q pupils 
from tunc to tunc Every teacl cr of Eng!i»’i will rnimtam 
a rcconl for every inlivilmil pupil m liis clai? wli**rom an 
alpluhclical list of worJa misspelt by him is entero! fron tnno 
to tunc Ho slioald tost tlio pupil freqaentlj as to wlelljer 
tlw correct spelling of tlicso words Kis been niislercd or not 
Varicns devices Cot malving tl o tcaclimg an I learning ot 
correct spelling loss of a dmlgory and more of a ploararo 
La\elx‘cn invented and practise Among tlioio aro novel spell- 
ing games aoch os taking any word an I forming oa many 
wor Is as posahlo by tlio different permntations and combinations 
ot its component aljbabcta Any oducalion il jublislier will 
gladly supply tl cse on request Another dovico is Uio spelling 
match in wl ich the different batclies into wlach a class is 
tliNidcd (or the match may bo between two classes) lake 
part, the batch Bconrg tho highest number of marks being 
declared the winner Yot anollier dovico is for tho teach ir 
lo group words with smilat *pcl\mg an I present them to tho 
claw, 0 g words ending m tion, non^^aus etc 

It IS claimol that u ‘rational* course in tho teaching of 
EagU«h spoiling canventions can he arrange I How much 
good it con bring abont remains to bo seen for no data 
Tolatiug to aclnal espormionts, condnetod employing tlus 
‘raiioml ’ motbod, is available. 

Tlio 000 mliputibo fact that stands out clearly is that 
spelling IS somelhiDg that must bo consciondy acqnircd, tlat 
there can be nothing ‘inciJenbiP about it, and that indivi- 
dual effort (through seeing and writirg) is still the only 
rojal road to its acquisition Incidentally, the fact, that spell- 
ing can bo mo«t effectiTply acquirctl tl rough reading ( seeing) 
tho wor 1 ) and writing ( coj jing down tho word ), once 
more brings homo to ns tie essential correlation between 
reading, writii g, s|>elijDg and composition which anj efftet- 
iVQ teacl ing muit embotly 



kstory from tcxt-bool a wntton m tto venncular, there js nil 
to be gamed by th'ir turning to parallel worts in 
English Stanley Lano-PotJo’a ‘Mediaeval India’ is good 
literature and excellent history. Since tlio pupils are airealy 
acquainted avith the eubjeet-raatter tl e reading o£ such books 
will bo plain sailing ( u ) Tl o use o£ original 1 istons d docu- 
ments, dispatches, letters, otc. in the teaching of lustory is 
valuable not only to make it more realistic and vivid but 
to illuitrale the language, phra'^mg and compontion Ihis 

practice can only ho followed in the lugher standard (v) 

Poems which have historical tl ernes ns their s ibject are better 
understood lE the English teacher suggests to the History teacher 
to expound to the pujiils the incident treated in the poem 
( see p 1 r , Poetry Correlation with other subjects* ) ( vi ) 

Lastly, history is one of the richest fields for the ingenions 
teacher in search of composition themes There seems to be 
no earthly reason why the English teacher slonld not ask 
his pupils, after the initial difficulties of compo ition haao 
bten overcome, to attempt to write down their impressions 
about some simple scene, or incident or personality Iboro 
are mtngmng jossibihUes m tins direction A speech, 8up]>o- 
8cd to bo delivered by i gooon! boforo a battle, a speech 
by a nobleman or a commoner in the court, a public spcccli 
on some public ijsao, a narrativo of ovonts or a scene, 
a narrativo rolatod in any one Person, a dialogue, tl o writing 
of a htllo scene, are nit suitablo forms of self expression an I 
as such maUo excellent tlieincs for comiwsiUon Flo wnting 
of a (haloguo will bo found more dilTicuIt owing to tlo 
difficulty experienced by onr Indian pnpils in tiio facilo uso 
of colloquial English Sbll it u Rincb bettor to tncourago 
pupils m writing dialogncs for enactment ilian luloj ting rca Ij- 
niodo stuff witch IS often Quito nmmnginntn c. Seniors t.je- 
cially slonld lo encouraged lo utilize hL^fo^lc^l inatrrinl for 
free com[>ori(ion in any form tioj JiLo SiiUi writing Ijis 
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tloaVAe it provuloa priclico in i\io wnling Englislii 
anti it IS at liio «'imo tiino a test o£ iho pupil’s ability to 
assmuhto tbo teaching o£ hiatory 

( 2 ) Eigluh QMfl Gtofftaply (i) GcogTapby I olds tho 
ko> to all tbo Toinanco o£ cxplorition, adventure, and travel* 
It brings to us tlio charm of foroign lands, thoir people and 
in inn T'’ It liold , tboreforo, n pocnlmr fasciinlion Eor tie 
young mind, always m <iaost of the ad^entorous llie 
G o^raphy loicher \riU suggest (in consultation with tho 
English teacher) to his papila boolvs of tra\cl and explon- 
Uon Tioanrals of osplor ition and advenluro nis as fi'^nnating 
as they aro vnstmeUvo Tho ojtplonition of Marco Polo, 
Mongo I’arl , Giptaiu Cook, Magellan, Columhus, Hu Ison, 
Dr Lumgblone, Stanley, Sven liedin, polar explorers like 
rntzjoE Nan«on, Caitaio Peary, Arauudsen, Captam Scott, 
Earost SliacI leton, (kimmodoro Byrd, the Hardt and the 
Everest ExpoUuous etc aro all fasciaaliog readmg and can 
ho de^iendc I upon to hold Iho youlhfol reader ( and tho adult 
too I ) spell bonud Abridged aixounts of these trai els, 
adapted specially to school u*>e, are cow available and are 
excollenlly lUnstratod Secondly, apart from stones of ex- 
ploration, there are excellent books of travel giving account, 
journey fashion, of lands travelled, the people and their 
manner* Tlese, loo, are \roCasoly illastrated Edncalional 

publishers will gladly fomtsb on reqaost ( tl eir catalo<n2e3 
with top cal indices aro sdf-explaoatory ) a list or such b^Ls 
snitablo to different standards 

Ilastntod mag^znea and weeklies aro also valuable 
Tie information they give about the aarioaa conntnes and 
lajpcnings is tho latest available Beniies, they say it with 
j iclnrcie Pu^jjJs ^Wld b& tscmiaget} to broir^o ibcaagh those 
XI e Bcl ool read ng room %rald bo liberally supplied with a 
re\ te-^atativo select on of such pnbUcationa 

(ul Gcogniplj, -igam, b m toIi m nntonal tor com- 
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( 1) Enghih an I flu' >ry ( » ) Tb' flii'o'j Icacb r w:U 
SQj’j^cdl to tho Engliali toi?^r to rjooTim'^! to tb) Ujja 
ccrlavn tooljs in En^ivdi ^wrvnns on U» tjpii « bullin'' 
m tl e cm), anJ ibo hllf^r will obltgo bm Abri !„«\1 
ccnttmponry wntor<, nlaplo«l »|wciatly to school uy;, am atail- 
aUa an I elvonU bo ntiUsot Tws praclro «\U not only rnaVa 
^w♦o^y more realistic but also proviJo praetico in llo'usa o£ 
Englih. Noiols by Soott, Soulhoyb LifooF Norton, Abbot’s 
LiFq ot IJapolcon, SwvCt’a GoUivor’a Trxvels, E says by Atl lison 
and SlricK liimUs Tains Crom Shakespearo, Toll’s Annals 
ot Eaja'lluan, illuitrato I o point Tlio English tcaclior m 
suggesting booka to bo read, wiH however lioir m mm I the 
fundamental principle tKat wKalovcr ht will fuggoyt mu*t to 
tla Vioai from English UloTtilviro Poorl) •wnUen stuff run«t be 
avoilod Tins is ospccnlly true of histonaal notoli and 
hiloncal plays Very often tlio writer of a hi«toricil noiol 
in trying to make tlio fiotuious apjicat real, tub Ties Instorv 
tlough ho fiuccee<.U m sim{hfyring it Many hwtoricil plays 
are poor drama and worse hi«tory In pMsnntmg such books 
to tho pupib tloro is a real danger of tlicir forming a dis- 
torted view of real historical o\cnts nnl per<onalitia.^. 
EngUsU teaelwr will, thoreforo, cxerciso t'e greateat caution 
m bi3 soloclion an I bo judicious m his recominon 1 iiion ( n ) 
Tlio history teacher on tlw oilier liand shoul I m iko it a point 
of referring to tho chief writers counng within any poriotj 
history Tilts will once rooro omphasizo the point Umt historx 
is not merely a chrooiclo of Umga and oveuts but nl o ^ 
record of social and literary activity. Books and noveb 
comtemporary writers reveal tho social condition of *t ^ 
existing society la a way no history book can. (j ^ ° 

by Dickens, Tliackory etc ) Such reading not onjy i 
tho study of DngUsh but also assists history hy p ^oufs 
to tho pupils ft picture illcstntmg tho 
grounJ, (ill) Although pupils now galhc/ 



(1) Lmpish «/il Uiilnjf ( i) Tw Hw c-j J>'r wiH 
«si;»gs^t io U'Si Fng\i*S le^*«r \a wcoTim^nl to l^ra 
certain boola m Englali Imnng on tins tjpi-' Vo u {| nj* 
m class and tl-o I illfr will oliliga him Abn Igf^l f liUoni ot 
conbjtnponry wntor*, a laptetl »poctaUy to acl»o\ iiv», arc arail- 
ablo an I alionll Iw Tms praclico will not only rnako 

History moro roalialic bat alw provitlo pKV*tico m tlo uso of 
Englvlu Novfla by ScoU, Soulboj’s L^foot Nelson, Abbol’n 
lafo ol Napoleon, Switt’s GuUi?er*i» Travels, E-*3ajHbv Aillison 
and Sloolo, limb’d Talcs £rom Shakespeare, To! 1*8 Annals 
o£ Tlaja*U\an, aWnstrato tio ^wmt Tlw Fn^lwU toaclicr, m 
saggcsting books to be read, wiH however bear in mm 1 the 
tundamcntal principle tKal whatever b* will Boggo't must bo 
tlj3 boat Itom English Uloralatc Poorlj wnltcn ttult must bo 
nvoilcd This is especially true ot historical nos els and 
bi toncal plays ‘Very* otlen lie writer ot a h«U»riail novel 
m trying to make llw fiUttious opi»ear real, falsfies bwiory 
tbongh ho succeeds in 6icn(UCying it Many lutoricnl pUya 
ate poor drama an\ worho h'lory In presenting sueli books 
to tlo pup da tloro is a real danger ot their forming a dis 
torlel view ot real lustoncal ovenw nnJ iwr^onahtio* ipijQ 
EngJisU teacher will, thorctoro, exercise tlo greatest caution 
m Ins selection ani bo judicious in his recommend ition (uy 
Tlio history teacher on the otter Innd shoul 1 make it apont 
ot referring to the chief wnlers coming within any ponod of 
history Hiw will once more cmplmizo tbe pomt tliat historv 
IS not meroty a chronicle of kings and ovcota but ol o 
record of social and literary activity Books and oorcls h 
comtemporary writers rovoal tho social condition of tbo ^ 


existing society in a way no history book can (i ^ 


by Dickens, Thackory etc ) Such reading not onjy 
the study of English bat also ossists history by °®uls 
to tho pupils a pictaro illustrating tlo ba^^ 

groan 1, (m) Alllough pnpila now gather 

j their 
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jiontion M Ilntorj’ Froj c^npiiiton unv tiko any foru 
tint finc) tiny tlicUln Tin objnf* clitofl), n to culuvato 
gi'o^rap’ncal unaginilion anl proril's incroisHl praotiw iti 
tho uw o£ rngltali Inugmir) tnv U t'lrough forego 
hnU (by 1ml, mn orair, ), living tin life oCiKoplo tlioro, 
inngming ono^olf in tlio pHco of one of tin greit diJcovorora 
and tlowrib ng tho advooturcs, aro nil fitting t' omoa for 
cooi|>o'uion Tlio pupil imv"®* bunwlf m tho pheo of an 
Eskimo boy or an Arab byy or a boy on a CmaLium rnndi 
nnl doaenbos n typical day in Im bfo Or, bo may 
a stmiglitCirward dos ription in tho third Person i® 
Qoogn|liy tcacbor, in collaboration with tho English toachcr, 
will o\olvo a list of Buitablo topics for compooition 

Tlio stories of csplontioo, of tlio o|wniDg up of va t 
oontmonls to trado and colomtation, of oxcavatioiis uooartli- 
log tho romance of tho bonol past, of forgotten ompiros 
UD 1 vanished civilization®, aro liistary as woH ns googriphy, 
ExcolUnily written books winch doscribo thoso lucidly make 
them litcratoro too. 

(3) LnghtK anl Scunce Porlmps no otlior singlo 
sobjocl lliati scienco has changed in so phenomenilij 
short a timo tho foco of civiliration Tlo march of scio ice 
makes n tala more enchaotiog Ibao any willi which Sdic- 
herzado hutnonred tho merry monarch of Baghdad The 
ma^ic carpet from the Arabian Nights is no longer magic, it 
13 with ns Tho jonrnoy wbcb look perhaps weeks and months 
13 no^r nccomplisbod in as many hours and with Ear more 
safety and comfort Tho world has os lE suddenly shrunk 
People of Europe knew far oE Alps than they now 
know of Andes. Tho automobile, the ocean groyhouad, 
tho clifpor oE the air, the telopbooe, tho telegraph, and. the 
latest, the wireless telegraphy, havo brought the peoples of the 
world together, wideno 1 Iboir horwon and onhghloned their 
outlook The story oE electricity reaib like the story oE tie 
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tho GoniQ, tlio shvo o£ tho Ump In i tliouginl wir^ this 
moJorn G<.n»o h worUmg for manlonJ, ligbtonmg its hbours, 
minutonng to lU comforts No lo^j flpflsLicnl'ir is t!io progress 
\a othnr bnacbos of sciftnco—moclicino, sargory, biology, 
astronomy, physics, chomislry. Tho moJom chonust w n viizirtl 
■who giVLS U3 porEnmos and nil tho colours of tho riinhow 
from tho onco despi^wi coil tir, ailk from colloloso, and 
looDi brashes from milk Tho chloroform, tho ronlgon nys, radi- 
am mil modern surgical skill mil thonpontic knowlodgo wigo 
rokntleisly tho war agiiD«t disoiso Wo hvo in n fistor, 
cleaner, hoaltlnor worll today Tlio achievement is oco of 
Vihich humanity can well bo proud Young readers, if they 
turn to this record of hnmm progress, will find it of absorb 
mg interest Lives of Gopenwcos, Galileo, Newton, Bacon, 
Finday, rranklin, Edison, Boll, Marconi, ncbiovomcnta of 
Listor, Simpson, Pasteur, denner, Koch, Madamo Curio, nil iro 
absorbing reading Ibo Science toicber will coopomto with tho 
Englbh teacher m preparing a list of suitihlo books to bo 
saggested for reading whenever tho relovmt topic is discusscd 
in the class 

Wo havo, besilos, many intoroatmg books on ‘popular 
sciencfi* topics The ‘Wonder Book’ senes— Tho Wonder Book 
of RoUwaja, Steamships, Aeroplanes, Motors, Engineering— js 
specially to ho recoraraondeJ Tho subject is dealt with m 
tlio ‘popular’ way, in non technical language such as tho man 
in the street will have no ditficuUy m following, and 
numerous illustrations aro provided I havo «eon pupils losing 
themselves m tl em Magazines such as ‘ The Scientific 
American’, and llio Popular Science’, should be subicibo I for 
Apart from the pracUco in the use of English 
whicli the reading of fuch books an 1 magazines provides, 
and tho ml erent interest tho subject possesses, tho know- 
lelge which tho pupil gathers of apphel science is a valuable 
22 



gmn MeclKinioal indentions nro n part ami parcel of our 
life Wo can lurtll) fidttkh on Itio oloclric light or travel 
hy rail «illiout j tying n inbato to Edison nod Stcfhcnson 
Scienco touches our life it so many ponts iliat it isdcsiriblo 
to know Its tnnnifol I nppheahons to practical problems A 
modem ciUroii, must be, above all, ftn informed citizen 

A* with history anl geography, ecicnco is also ncb in 
themes for comp^wlion *lI«rroIs of Sceaco*, ‘Tho Story of 
the Flocinc Lamp’, ‘Tlio Radio «j«j.a1 s*, ‘Tlo Progress of 
Aviation,’ ‘Modem Ocean Iravol*, ‘BJison, tlo wizard’, 
aro all fitting sulijecis for compo^iuon Tlo ono thng about 
such subjects tlo tcaelior can bo rare of is tiiat thoy viill never 
ItQ dull Tor material tho pupils ( an 1 tho Lngluh toacbor 
loo) slould np{ roach Uio Sctouco toacbor 

Lastly, ‘‘Laboratory notes wnttco exorcises and tests, 
and oral discussions lo tie lectoro room and laboratory cqq> 
Etituto a large part of tlio niachioery of scienco toad log, 
oud all alike | rondo adoirable opportonitirs of ooo kind 
or aoetler (or traioiog lo ooaipositioo Such (rainiug is no 

doubt in one erase tlio epccial proviuco of tlo teacher of 

En„hsli, but no teacher o( science cno afford to neglect it, 
iC lo IS to do Its own work propi.rly — for the sufBcient 
reason tl ut accuracy o£ cspressioo is at ouca tl e test and 
safeguard of clear tbii king ” Ho pupil’s note books or 

journals should always bo scrupulously ecrot mzed not only 
from the point of vaew of accuracy nod sufficiency of 

matter but dso from that of clearKsut presentation and 
lucidity of expression It is il o a good pi in to make boys 
desenbo or illy the experiment they havo earned out and the 
observations ibey lave recorded ^Vhen lie tender finds the 
oral do cnption suffic ently clear be writes it on tho black- 
board and asl s the boys to wnto down the desenjUon us- 
ing tleir own readings and obserralicn* Tius tie mam 
difficulty of the pupils — ‘low to say it’ — will vaniab 
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As regards dofinitions snlticicnt caro must bo cxcrci'cd 
to tco tl«t tboy QTo £tlo from 'wnln‘,n\ty Every opjorlaoity 
ot practi'Jing clear cxprossion ii ust bo nvulod o£ and tl o 
\aluo oE u mg a word m its exact scn^o ctnj lux-nzod 

(4) English ard Alath£matu:s TIjo last fubject in 
■wlncU ono v.oold expect to find any tnco oE literature is 
tnallicniatica wlioro symbols, signs and numbers ropHco words 
There, A and B iro prcpotailly cogagod in doing a ‘certain* 
work in a ‘giien limo* and C w (orovtr unloing d, wo are 
citlier simpliEjmg or mutlipljing an ‘ oxprossion *, and 
about tho onlj romanco we can mtroduce into a triangle is by 
producing AB to D or by dropping a potj cndicular on it 
Lmea arc eitlor pinllol or prpcndicular to each other In 
acute ea«os they are a Ultlo more inclined to bo Cncodly 
Ho obvious must needs bo proved to bo tho obvious, for if 
not, let tl Q obvious bo tl o not so obvious, wl icli is absurd 
Howtrver, 11 ough vro nronol concorned witn tbn absurdities 
[to non malhemuticians like ns) of mathematics with its 
bigns and symbols and figures ind curves we are concerned 
with the correct use of wlatevcr Uulo Engli-^b it ui'vkcs nso 
of A pcrpenilicular is never * dropped' on a line or ‘erected* 
ujon it, a Imo is produced and not ‘leDotheced’, the pomt 
wl ere two lines inter cct each other is tho jiorat of mter- 
Bcction and not a ‘cro'^s* Tlia is Ixid English There js 
no yustiCcation for tlie wrong u'c of words, tenses and 
altsoluto con tructions Altlough tho study of matlematics 
nq\ lies much lo^s thin do oilier ttnJics tho constant n o of 
language, let ns at kast cn uro that whatever little is reqn rod 
13 u cd correctly lias correct use of loDotjage ben fits both 
English and mall emattes An exact science like matbeui'itics 
affords admirable oj portnmtios Cor training in exact exj re'sion 
Convcrsel}, wnhout caratul attention to expression, complete 
clearness of tlougtl is diificuU to secure. “Ignorance and 
obscurity of tl ought cannot bo covered by a cloud of words 
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fol to do work, wittcli la not hu conoom only. WJnt is 
wantoil IS not so much oE formol correlation ns a greater 
eonso o£ coopora'ion wl ich will miho much met lental corre- 
lation pncficahlo an 1 dosmblo Frequent mootings between 
teachers of dilEoront subjects Bhould prove of great value m 
enahh g the n to acquaint lliemsolvos with the progress in 
subjects other than their own ant! reflect upon the possibili- 
ties oE ciirrolation and thoir direction 

CBAPTrR xvm 
THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Tie aim oE teaching English is to enable pupils to speak, 
read, anl write English— and do all these things well In 
order that tley arc enable 1 to do so, definite, S 7 StPinatic 
instnictions arc necessary Tiio chief tost for the Relection 
oE an Engh«h teacher will, therefore, be his ability to im- 
part such instructions, his abilly to realise the aims of teach- 
ing English Wlat special qualifications aro there which fit 
teachers for the task of teaidiiog English ? 

( A ^ XJntuitab hfjr of the type of English teacher com- 
monly mtt talk at present in most schools 

At prpeent the leading oE English is camel on in a 
hapha^irJ manner The subject is entrusted to any one who 
‘knows’ Enghsli The academic qn lifications of English tea- 
chers are an) thing botwe-o Matriculation and M A 
Ti ero IS no slanlarhzation, no difimto minimum considered 
necessary ( ii ) The \ resent English teacher, cspec ally iB 
he las passed four years at i nnivcr*tly, lias acquire 1 a typo 
of Engh Ii which is liookisli, heavy, pe lanlic Tina typo is 
cleiirly UQso table for eclools wiero cl il Iren aro learning 
a new language 'Cbo most need in bcliools is for the pi un. 



coomoaphco EngU-'h ot sp^vli \7ith a> ininy s mplo an ! 
TJSflful vamtioni [««blo We must ristnuibi*r tlut tlw 
pupiU aro l^-irning tho now hngaago by spoaking Jt, and 
tlw Uni'ersily Engli-'h H not only oE no u<o m scl/wl but 
it aLtmlly ilo‘’3 Larm ** Tor ll o loaclj* r of Englwb in tho 
•cliool It IS not conTcr»incso with SliUon, Cnan^pr, 
Boiko, Bnrns, or cron ^nUion% ilopo, or n knowlolgx of 
tho kstory of English btcratcro, nor ovrn tlio power to 
write an essay on liberty or refl^cUvo subjects of iho uni- 
versity cumcnlnm of tlo tinivor itj filandard, tint n imj- 
tliing liho fo important as a working m istnry of d illy com- 
monplaCQ Engltb i lioma, an acquaintance with Enghdi books 
of a kind and sLanlard suitiblo for boja of school ago, a 
gooil pronancialion, nnd some power of rending aloul Tins 
means a coaro on qoUo different lines, tauglit m a diff r- 
ent way, from tho cour ea and procotlaro in voguo for uni- 
versity etulents” (Thompson) (m) Whatever English In 
knows— oven Iho uosuuable type of English lie has aupiirod 
at tho university— ho do s not know well on I n f ri qu ally 
guilty of errors of grammar and idiom t jv ) Tho teacl mg 
of English 13 often entrusted to teachers who liaao liad no 
training m tho special, modern to^lmiqno of foreign langaago 
teaching (a) The teacher of English 13 aho eadllod with 
tho teach ng of other sobjects with tlio c mseqaenoo th it ho 
13 unahlo to devoto sufficieot time to organizing tlm teaching 
of English (vi) Very often the assignment of teachers to 
different elan lards is far from jnJicois, tho ob\ lonsly wrong 
ty \ 0 being pi icod in charge of the lower standards whore the 
fonnilations of foreign language Iwxrning are being laid 

(B) Quahficalions neeetsary for the Bngluh Teacher 

( 1 ^ Ho mast at lexst ‘bo a univors ty graliato The 
toi'-hing of English should not bo assmnn I tn m . 

other 



commit m speaking and writing English Besides, the English 
teacher shonld be n B{ccialist in a sense, and know Ins 
subject well He must know ‘not merely how to write 
correct English but why tins English is correct > not merely 
how to avoid errors but why those are errors to be avoided. 
When ovtn the university graduates ire not free from ciTors 
in their speech and writing, the danger of entrusting English 
to non graduates will ho patent The university degree has 
not necessarily anj groat value in itself, but because it 
ought to bo a guanntoo tliat a man has seriously stu lied a 
snl^ect, has made investigations at first hand and has 
acquainted himself with methods of gathering information for 
himself The nniversity degree ought to bo not merelj nn 
indication of possession of intonnatiou but as tome assurance 
of a correct attitude towards a subject ’ 

(u) He must be acqnaintol with English literature 
He must study the English laogaa^o and its literature before 
he proaemes to feel competent to tcusb it ‘He need not be 
a speciahst iti the narrow sense of il e term but be should have 
something like adequate knowledge of ll e best English 
authors, and a real interest id some braoch of English 
studies, whether the history of hteralnro, or the art of 
criticism, or the Ecieuco of language ’ He must not only 
have a knowledge of the subject but should have developed 
a certain sense of standard, a entonou by which to evaluate 
overj form of writing 

(m) Such a standard be will cnilivate by reading 
conatanlly from the best literature Tlusho will come to know 
the pood from the not so good His reading will not to 
confined to tie classics only but to modern hlcraturo os well 
A w Titer need not necessarily be dead in order to bo good 
^Nithont tlis crnManl rea Ijng le is likely to slapnate and 
bo a stranger to lliat fresLnes of outlook wlach comes of it 
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(w) Be must be tninoJ lo tie pnncipios and practico 
o£ rootlorn torcij^n langinoO tooddog 

( \ ) Ho inmt Lo acqmmted and employ lljo t)po 
oi English that vrill bo of nia«t O'O to tl o pupil and * tl-o 
adalta m lleir I owes and bu«iaea3 occnjiation* * Do must 
be able to employ this EogWU vith * confident and com- 
plete mastery ’ * Onivcrsilj * Engltfh vrjU not bo of much 

u«o to lura 

(\i)IIo most 1 a\o recciTcd training m plionetics 
and mu*t boon low to nso its Knowledge. 

(mi) To fulfil the aun of teaching English — to enable 
pupils lo f|rt3ak, read, and wnto En,,hdi well— he must 1am- 
sclf la\Q tlio nbihty to speaK. well, to read well, and to 
^rnto simply and clearly Ycl, notoll teachers nro oblo to 
do so Ability to speak and read well eoems simple 
cnoa^b It is not Only tbi^o who can speak and road 
with case uad flumcy sltonld bo entrusted with the teach- 
ing of English \\ liat is more, tl ey sliould know how to 
assist pujils to nccimro tha easo nod Ilacncy. They should 
ako know tow lo wnto correct, Bimplo English (Thisnbi- 
hiy guns in importance wlien tenching the eemor classea) 

* Clear and audiUo fpeccli, legiblo handwriting and tho 
accurate stutement of wlat is in hand and tho ahilily to 
develop ID pupils a Lahit of clear and accurito nzpres^ioo, 
oro tie tlungs which I sliould look for lo an Engli'-b Icaclior ’ 
(vm) BcMiles the qualities noted above, somotliug clso 
IS required—* cometling which cannot bo assured by tlio 
possession of a Bun crsity degree It is — teal cnthusia^nt for 
the s Itject, coujled with a fioo taste for what is good m 
literature, and linked lo an nbdity to inspire tins enthusiasm 
aud comninuicate fiis laae to ofler" There is no paper 
quahfieatiou wlach can guarantee liis It can be recognized 
by anoilex wlo is quite or nearly on equal* 

(ix; As tie foundations of English teaching aro laid in 
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tJio lower Bl/intlanla, tho best toacber is clearly inrlicaterl Eor 
tbemj und as tlio now hoguago ia learnt by speaking it, ho 
innst bo tho boat epoaker, tho best lingnvat. Aa Thompson 
pots it, tho lower stanilards will havo tho bo«t speaker, the 
higher standards the best reader, anti tho middle standards 
‘ tho rest. ’ 

(C) The 2}ulies 0 / the EngXtth Teaehet 

([) Ho will carry out Iris work most con^cienUonsly. 
Teaclring with him will bo a religion and ho will spare no pains 
in tho dischargo oC Iris duties Ha will bo a teacher by pro- 
feronco as by profession (u) Ho will attend <0 all correc- 
tion work with meticalous care Ho will realize tho ralno 
o£ thoroogh corrcolloD. (m> Ho will prepare at tbebogion- 
ing of tho term a plan o£ tlio yoar'A work Hts will bo no 
haphazard work. In this planned work each day’s work 
will contribnle to the week’s, each week’s to the month's, 
and each month’s to the year’s. ( iv ) Ho may, upon 
instructions from bis chief, submit to him a syllabus in his 
subject, or adjust and roviso tlio existing one ( v } He 
may, ly comparing the yanoua textbooks, make suggestions 
regarding tho adoption of some of ibom for class use. (vi) 
He may make sugiipsUons na to additions to tie library. 
(Nil) Ho will cooperate with his coileagaea and explore 
possibilities by whicli iii^. work, of teaching Cnglisb is brought 
into closer relation with tbe teaching of other subjects go that 
ii 3 subject ‘deriyes the greaiest benefit from tho speci.al 
virtues of each of bis collengnea ’ ( viii ) He will preserve 
Ruch milenal as ho thinks u’-efnl wlich he will conMantly 
meet with in mogTzine*!, newspapers and hooks. This will 
bo found more us«ful to hxs purpose than some of tfie 
tcxNbooUs (0. g «u arlfcJoon a topic of current interest, a 
good short story, n c) arming Jittlo poem, etc.) His o^vn 
reading should be from nil forma of written Bngliali which would 



T^pTcvnlf‘ ^ in hs ovm pnTxto library ( ix ) Ta^^U , 1 « 
en^ro, \ry mcrin'i oE Djo BjrUibas 0 o letMxjoka nn 1 tljo 
nnlior*, and tho vnniua typ'* o£ given anl oE cx- 

crci c3 Sf’t in tho vinotw fonns, tint n pupil n*^*’ ^anly 
pn^v'3 tl rough an orderly an I gndaaiod coarse, Iwth of 
pnhng an! corapoMition, bo \tiU fi»coro llio aUatmnent an I 
inamtcn’inco in encli form of n dno sianlar! m each 
csjonUal pari of Iho work, oral no! written ” 

Boforo cloaing this chapter wc cannot but refer to tho 
most important m iiim of leaching and ono whicli tho teacher 
cannot nfforl to neglect, — enconrago self effort jn learning 
Wo will closo wiili i! 0 following qnolalion which is bo imjwr- 
tant tliat it is given in fall 

**Tlrougloat, groat slrcsi Im been laid incidentally on 
tho imporianco of individoal offort on tho part of 0 c pupils, 
hut Ihi point is 60 fundamental ond Btill fo commonly over* 
lookcl that it may bo desirable to refer to it explicitly 
In all subject*, not excepting Cnglidi, Ic&'ons aro lieat I m 
which the teacher works hard whist tlo class does httlo or 
nothing Ths is bad teaclmg, however good the matter 
and manner of delivery roiy Iw 

Apart from an occa«ioDal lecture, o good lc«5on essen- 
tially involves questioning, indeed will consist so Ear as tho 
teacher is concerned, very largely of qaootion*, and tloso 
spread well over tho clasp Some will l>o questions to which 
an immoliato answer can bo given others will msolvo a 
pause for tbonglt or for refercncp, olhers may sot a pro- 
blem to be worked out later or Iho Irs on may break off 
avl lie tho class seeks a Eolation 

Tlou^jh tho form vanes, tho general principle holds a 

stream of talk is rot teaching anti the qu stion a teacher 
must put to himself after tl e le«son is not “ How much in- 
formation have I given out!” but “How muUi work lave 
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my mdmdu'il pupils donat” His problem is not to do the 
work for them — that is impossible, — but to stimulato and 
guide their own nctivil>.” Sug^ettiont* ). * 

Mr Tomkinson has identical observation to mabc but 
puts it rnlhor cpigrammatically “The mistaken zeil of the 
earnest teaclcr is anotlcr stnnibling block Experience 
-teachers know tlat they Inbilually occupy tlio stage too 
long They impose an almost monastic silence u] 0 n the 
elass and pay for it by liaviug to do all the talking tl cm- 
solvcs They are oicrmucli like the pu4mg gentleman who 
-whenever le went to a foneral avanled to be the corpse, 
and whenever lo went to n wedding wanbd to bo t e 
bride ” 
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APPKJ^DIX I 


Questions set at U <5 13 T* Degree Etamlratioa oE Uie 
Unuen'ilT oE Eomta}, 

1?U 

1. As a forlun'ilo Ucnlina'lor, *lUo^^Cl^ a free lanJ in 
tlie dioico and employment of jour ussishnL*, show m sonio 
detail liow yon 'Vionld cliooso ) 0 «r FngUah tncliors, and 
Vflnt special aptitnles and qoahfitations yon would reqn ro of 
them and why ? 

2 In M 0 \N of the important place now assigned to re- 
cent and contemponry poetry lo good Enghsli nntliologies and 
selections for eciioola, criiici*o tho suggestion tliat Iho Uni- 
TorsUy of Bombay ahoUd exclude from Molncnlition and 
junior college classes nny books of pro*o or verso contain- 
ing selections from twentieth century liloratorc 

3 The Pnbhc expects that the teacher will teach Ins 
class to spell ^Yhat steps wonld jou take at various stages 
■of the sclool conr^o lo sco that yonr pnpils satisfy this 
demand ^ 

4 What iinportanco would yon ^ivo lo the library m 
the English work of the scIjooI ’ How would you organize it, 
03 well as regulate and enforce its use, so that the pupils 
acquire the reading habit nod ore tramod m the proper use 
of the books’ 

5 Discuss fully and freely tje introduction and toich- 
ing of ‘Ba’sc English* in scliools in India 

1340 

1. “The pnmary apjeal of the literature le'^on is not 
to tie chila’a reason, but to ki imagmatioa and emotion ** 
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Examine the slatomcnt and illustrate it by referring to a less- 
on in English that you bava given m the course of your 
teaching 

2 Determine the place of Phonetics in the teaching of 
Engli'^h m oar cecondary schools How would you ensuro 
accnnc} m pronunciation ? 

3 Teachers spend a good deal of lime on correction 
of composition exercises but without 'atisEaUory results 
"What methods would you adopt with a view to securing 
bolter results ? 

4, To what pvirpo«e3 can Dramatization be applied in 
the teaching of English t 

5 Discuss the utility of Silent Beading m the cla®^- 

room 

1939 

1 “Less learning, more pracfacr “ IVlat valne do 
you see in this maxim as a way of improving the English 
of your pupils? 

2 ‘Appreciation is caught, not taught ’* Discu'a and 
illustrate 

3 Explain what is me-at by “ functional grammar ” 
On wbat grounds is its use m schools ndrocatod ? 

4 You are given a class in wlich bad *pellmg is 
common By what means would jou remedy lie defect? 
Give reasons for jour molbol 

5 WInt gains do we expect to «ecure from t o u«o 
of Jlftpid or Su[ plementary readers? Ml at, m jourojmjoo, 
are the marhs of good Rapid rca lers t 

1936 

1 In wlat waja Can a leader help cbillrcn to enjoj 
literature? Ml at are the commonist faults m litcraliiro 
lessons ? 
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pup.!," «hoan i„vr»„ot4‘ to "r^r„ot r'Tto 

somotiung ” Discuss ^ ‘ ‘ b ms Jo to saj 

.n U.0 

langmgo” ^ ^ '''‘’ E'"™ of tho 

yon wonW Jcal 'wtoHicm^ lioiv 

of Kogtel'T wt/’r ■“ ‘I- '“Oloog 

popiU sUlod «iIont rcadorTf J"'"’ 
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.0 tbit 7rm'rr ’-'ogou, 

Ejplam tiM stotomcnl Ho^ f'rB tS ‘’i’" oonntrios ” 
Englih rcfleclod m ll,o a,„,s a„a l”®'‘'oo of 

teaching m Indian S cendao’ ? 

_ 2 ">’t“™lhoobj,4„tTaL. d.ll 

standards I-III read aloul m cte ? ^ R ‘ ^ V 

liest achieved ? How may tlieso bo 

3 “Literary ap[rcciation is best fostore,! 

” -'-"E to ,:r :i 

ditfertnt if to,U“rc<:L'rtr:7 

of dealing mth the sapplemenlniy Rea ler 
o (a)3Vhat general priDciplos would 

Cb) Hr°" “"'position?® ■" 

Qb; How would YOU dml T^.fu .« .. 

written compo>ilion? s miat-ikcs m 
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19 .% 

1. Gjvh tl 0 nr;;umf'ntji (or Rml ngoln^t Iho tiW oE 
Uifl Direct Moll Oil m io-icUng KngtWi, nnd bIiow, from 
joiir own eif'rrjcncp, l-ow far c'UjJj of llitio is valid. 

2 . Do'crilio four dofmWo conimon faulti in jirontinch- 
tjon. To wlnl cauw^ «lo you nltributn tlionj ntiJ sliow 
exactly low you would correct cicli. 

y. “Not only dM wo l«»ro English parsing ihoroughlyi 

lull wo also pncli'O'l continnally EnglWi ntialysls 

Ar I romaintMl in tlii* form (Tliiril Fourth B) tlirco lim&i 
ns long ns nny ono else, I Lad tljco times ns much of it. 
I leaml U tloroughly Tims I got into my Iwnes tlio rwo- 
till stnicturo of tho ordinary English seiifcnco— which ii a 
nohlo thing.”— It'irifton C/>urchiU. Di*cuvs tlio satuo of sucli 
training in scliooU 

J How fir would you roly on Ujo niJ of tlio clay- 
hhrary m tho tcadting of EnglWi* Di*cu<a ita and 
composition, stating Uo cla«s lou imo in mind. 

5. ^Vlnt do you consider to bo llio purposn of oral com- 
jwaitionT Ilow would you teach it at vanons stigos of 
tlio scliool coarse * 


JJ»3> 

1 SeptHagenirian .and octogenanin ElfibinstoQbns siy, 
‘ Ihero was no ‘ Direct McUiod ’ when wo loarat Eoghsl ; 
yal wo spiak and wiilo holier Fngliali tfan the nntnculatos 
of today.” 

How would you defend the * Direct Method ’ agaln-t 
crjliciTu of tlii type’ 

2 Some consider (lie Icanimg of forrml English gra- 
ti mar ns a preparation for learning onotlier Innguago, otlors 
ij fiint'nin tl'af it n ftftes Ciqrs tfunt. and' teaefies ffiem tO 
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frrilo good Englisli, while fitjU others consider U a waste of 
time. ^Yh^ch ot these Viowa do you accept, and why t 

3. ”I used to read and learn some written fipcech, 
and then compose one on tho tamo subject but m different 
•words. But I came to soo tliat the licst words lad boon 
appropriated by the writer. If, tlicrcfore, I need the same 
words I gained nothing, if others, I get into the liaWt of 
ti«mg inadequate language.*'— Ciceio, 

Discuss llicsQ remnrhs wiUi rtferenco to jnriphraslog. 

4 Discuss the •vatno m teaching English of ihrte of 
iho following exercises (a) I’roci^, (b) Dictation, (c) 
Piiraing and nmlysi«, ( d ) Iteproduction of stones read by 
the tcaclior, ( o ) Tnnshtion from il o motlior*tonguo. 

5. Dosenbo wajam winch joii would liclp )our pupils 
to acquire good English hanlwnting. 

10 . 3^1 

1 Estimate the importance of a thorough knowlodgo 
•of phonetics for tto cqaipmint of nn ‘ English * teacher. How 
may this knowledge best bo acquired f To wint extent 
should tlio pupils bo tramwl ( a ; in the reading, and ( b ) 
in the willing of the plionetic senpt’ 

2 What couHdcrations slwuld determine the selection 
of reading matcnil intended to servo as a foundalion for 
instruction m English’ G»>o reasons for or agnmst the m- 
■Cjusion at this stage of (a) aerso, and (b) texts written 
for English chililien of a swlstantnlly lower 'igo than your 
pupil« 

3. Mention, and quote if po^ible, any poem which yon 
yo«r=clf enjoy 'md on whiclj you would cujoy giving a lo- 
fisoD. Imhcato the points winch you would treat and how 
you would treat them 

A Ateacloi Ins forty free ccinpo«itions of standard YI 
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Ix'foro lum for correction Wliit mctliol enn bo otnptoycJ 
tint Will <Ical cITryiUFoly^ wttfi inbvidail miilibft* nni 
m'lnnors of (reilnjcnt wtlljoal m*lin^ ilw timo of tl«) clas? 
ni n whole J 

5 Uow would joij wiablo jour pnpilj ( I ) to lax) n 
fcnw of eljlo in wlut Ibfi/ ronb nod ( 2 ) to ncijuiro n 
stjlo of tljoir own! OnMiIer ll»6 question for pupils in Uio 
K<1 tlirro joars of tchool. 


ion 

1 ** TlfO major pirt of I’c ftcliool tmio-tiblo and Joy 
in A. V. rcliooJs i» onJ slould IjO avuLUo for tlo fcaclmg 
of rngluh” 

Discuss niul lUailralo ibis #tstcm«nt. 

2 "Wlnt pruieiplos would j;oi<lo jrou in dooming 
Eogb«h rcalors for nu A V. scliool T 

Discuss ilio monts of tliow you la\o met m u o lo 
ecliools ^Vbat sets of readers would son rcconamcnJ f Ts'i* 
inito tbo Taluo of jour clioice. 

3 Discuss llio rcqwjctwo \aluoi of tbo following ns 
means of loaclung Fngli’.h spelling — (1) rranariptiou, (2) 
Oral Ilopotitiou (words vriUten on tbo B B ), (d) Dicta- 
tion 


Wbat particular difbculUcs m pronnnt/iation do you ex- 
pect to moot wilii in tie school in which you wilt teach? 
How woubl you deal with tJ»ai 7 

4 With what objects tn view would you plan tlo 
Englsb grammar syll djus of a sclnol m India? How would 
you mabo use of tlo rbilJrens Inowlcdga of the grammar 
)£ their own vernaculars? 

Set out m same debul your fir*t } car’s worb 
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5. “ThofiTit Tctiniroawnl m composition is that it sUouU 
bo sincoto or at least not insmcoro”. 

How wouU tiiis coasidcration inflncnco yon in your 
choice ol Ihomes and in yonr criticism o! tiio compontions 
yon recoivQ ? Give exatnpios. 

6. Discnsa (naming Um) class yon liavo in mind) tbo 
iormation, uses, and running o£ a clas library ns nn aid to 
English teaching. 

1932 

1 . "What nre yonr criteria for jndging reading ? Stale 
’svliat slops you -would lako to ensnro a satisCactory standard 
of English loading. 

2. IE yon were £cco to chooso toxt-books for yoursclwoU 
low would you cliooso English text-books ? Stoto wKat books 
yon would uso in each class o£ a secondary school. 

3. Apart from tbo <\uo3tioa oE errors Eomul in gonorat 
in the pronunciation oE English, discuss dcfinito types of 
mis-pronuQciation you have noticed in any particular indivi- 
dual and descriho exactly what steps yoxt would toko to 
Correct them. 

4. H’bat are the o«sontial features oE tlio DIroct 3Ic~ 
tiiol oE leaching modern languages 1 

"Wliat compromise between the Direct Method and older 
methods do you suggest ! 

5. Criticise the molhmls oE loacbng English composition 
at present EoUovsod in the majority oE Indian High Schools. 
Suggest improvements. 

6. AVrilo short notes — not an elihornie plan — of n losa- 
on on Mr. Dnnkwator’a pooin ‘Moonlit Apples’. State tlie 
nature o£ tbo ciass to wl.om you -woull give Uiis lo'soo. 

( Ak B . Tlio {Kjcm * Moonlit Applos’ is not reproduced 
here. ) 



3. State bnefly the procedure you ^\oulJ adopt in teach- 
ing nnd correcting Engli'dj Composition in biglcr standards 

2 Write lovr you would teach the following poem, 
■* Cradlo Song’ by Mr« Sarojtm Naidn 

(K 1) — Tho poem ‘Cradle Song* is not reproduced 
liero ) 

3 State tlic pTinciples uodcrljmg llie Direct Method of 
teaching English 

Hou far would you admit tho Uas of tl o vomacular in 
tonching it by thn method f 

4, Plan a first year’s course m English 

5 Esamine llio place of any three of tho following m 
tlte teaching of English — < 1 ) Plwnolics, (2) Rnpid retdmg, 
(8) Precis-writmg (4) Qnramar, (5) Dramatisation 

1929 

1 Dcscnbo iQ broad oullmo llie course in Engbsb Eollow- 
-od m tie Fir«t StaalarJ this year Wbat do joa consider 
to be its most interesting features f 

i Exphin the EoUoaing, using any rocogoi'od phonetic 
script , — ( a ) Voiced ^Dd breathed sounds, ( b ) Assimilation, 
(c) Intomtion 

3 Di cuad tl e plico of “ Silent Reading ’ in ll o tea- 
ching of Fnolish 

4 What u meant ‘ Tlw gnmmar oE function”’ 
EspHin how j DU wouH giro ft class tloidea of a stniFneo 

5 Di'Cusa Iriefly the raloo of the following in t)o 
-teaching oE English — (a) Story tolhng, (2) Debates and 
leclurottos, ( 3 ) Picture Competition 

6 Indicate in general liow yon wonld proceed to teicli 
tie Eollowmg poem, ‘Sea lercr*, by John Masefiel 1 

( ^ D — The {XJem ‘ Sea Verer \ is out roprodnctd } m ) 



Wri*- » f'ti tm ti/- te- tl any i*r> vC 

tU CoHoTim^ — (a) ( b ) CVf*^ irx:-'»X5U'9o, (^c) 

Ilftahn^ m lor^^r ibBUr** 

2. Tnlcatft In^fly !y>vf )oa wcc’l anr 

ot ( a ) I*r«nf-wn*ic/, (b)l)f^* ar3 Ir-ljr**'t 

SpwvcK, (c) Yonlnbry wo*k 

5 QqiUm »tf‘p Uat 50 J wnu! I fo’^ow n a jtar’n 

wot 3 m » c\)inj>oruion t> A V s'anlirl I oe VI. 

4 Will w<m!I jou a*o,t to fr^mt your 

papli from cirrym^ voriiaeoUr 1 lutns mi prctnucut on mto 
Fn^Wj 

' (i) Wiiit (fin'nj’ei «!o you follow in Rivjn^ a 

lM*on on lij'i ‘Qjjfecatjon of I n^;lu}i jottry’f 

00 ^^ nto noU'^ of an aj procution on lly» 

C >Uowm;; jjoo n ( A /I Tl« j)Oom nol nj ro«iu- 
c^i is^ro. ) 

i Outl no o lf««on to tl« lui* uLin br 1 cia‘i tn an 
A V fcboo\ on tlio toUowin;»— 

” Ono *1 »J o crow ivai very Unruly Sl^ taw a jo » on 
tlo grounl Sio floi% to il. Sim saw witcr at t!» Iwtlom 
oE tiio jU" Dicro was not much water S) 0 coul ! no* 
le^ch It Si* dfoined foino sionos jnlo iho jug Tlo water 
rose ligler and liglcr boon it \tij near to tlo lop of ibo 
jng Tien she drank sotno water S 0 was ii cloicr crow” 

1*27 

1 ^\ 1 at w liio iroportnnco of ll 0 early stage m toaclh- 
ing Eogluht Vl«t fi«»ncril jinnci{le3 wouU you follow m 

JEbiehsb tc biyjuMMuaJ 

2 “Writo slwrt notes on tic pheo and saluo of any 
three of the following — (v) Silent Heading, (2) Phonolics,- 
(3) Dictation, (4) Analysia. 
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0 Givo nn outlino at a proljjmn'tij Ic-sjon on nnj one 
oE tlo following —(1) Dirtfct no! Inhrcct fpoccit, (2) 
Tunctjon ot ndfort s 

4 Wntft s’ort notoa ot nn jpprccntion Icf^on on llo 
following poem — (A* I) — ^Tlo i>ooin bj WorJ^worll) 
not ^•cpro^^u''(xi lore ) 

0 Dnca« ^nrwu? metijodj ot ioaobmg composition nud 
tloir reliilivo iraportanco in tho Imching of A V St mdinls 
I, IV and VI 

G Indicato briefly tI>o inollio I of procoJuro tliat } on 
vould adopt in dc-iliog with tha following 

( i ) A ] ro^ pa^sago containing simple ideas I ut n nnin- 
bor ot difficult words, llw moaning of wbicli is cssod- 
tial to nn uudewandiog of thi passage 

( 11 ) A proso piswgo containing fairl) diiRcult ideas «• 
presso I mostly in sitnplo words 

(ill) A stor) full of action, simple in language but con- 
taining sovenl strango English colloqnmltsms 

Esplain whj you would alopt eucli procwlure 

1926 

1 Discuss and dciormino tlio place of grammar and 
transhtion in tlio teaching of Eiiglisb to Indian boye 

2 lYhat are the Eondamcntal principles of the Direct 
Metliod of teaching a foreign language ? YVJ at practical di- 
IBcuUics stand m (lie way of its effective mlrodactiou m Indian 
schools ? 

3 V rito a brief note on lira teael ing of Englisli Com- 
position in our secondary scliools, suggesting measuros for its 
imj rovement 

4 Express j our opiaioa on the different I styles of 
English I andwnting taught m school'* givng reason* 
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5 . ^YIr^t froLtnlaro wouM you adopt m correcUog 
leat^ing in classroom t 

6. ’Writo a'ort notes ot a Usson on tie lolloping po^m, 
* To n Butterfly*, from lie joint o£ slew of aesthetic nppro- 
cialioa : — 

(>'. 7J. .‘-Tlio poem ‘To a Butterfly * is not reproJaced 
bero. ) 


1P25 


1. “ It i=i ead to Uimk Iluat verj* few of the bludcnta 
vfbo p*is.s onl of onr echoola over appreciate the acsttclic 
and morol beanly in English literature.” 

Disciua the valiiity of tliis statement .and slate clearly 
how you would procco<l, m your class work or otlicrwisc, 
to encourage such appreciation. 

2. WrUo notes on a sioglo lesson, or a sorlca of lessons 
on nnj' or« of tl»o following subjects t— 

(a) Adverbial phrases, (b) Analysis ot complex son- 
tooces, (c) The Intinitivo of purpose 

3. Give a brief ouUino of the method you would 
adopt m toaclung Engiisli to a class of First Standard boys. 

"Wdiat means would you adopt to mako the work interest- 
ing and how would jon ensure correct pronunciation? 

4. Discurs tSio value of tho following in the teaching of 
English: -( a ) Free composition, (b) Sub^nscious compro- 
h'’nsion, (c) Pictnro Ics'Ons, (d) Phonetics. 

5. Dcscribo tlio procedure you would follow in teaching 
a short narratiwo poem to a 111 standard claa=. 

Blnstralo wilii reference to a lesson you have taken 

G. ‘When detailed and non-dotailol tests aro ret, what 
differences do you mako in yoac raclhol of doding 
thorn t * . 
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Questions sot at tlw S T. C. ExaminiticiD, 1925-19U> 
)ieU by Tfo Dojuftrarnt of PoUw Insfructjon, Pjmbi). 

mi 

1. Givo an outliae(not iloJoiloJ notas) of a }gssdh, or 
a Knas of lossona, on 

(f) An nj>|>rcciatioji Usson on iho following poems — 

It IS not growing Jil»o a Ireo 
In bulk, tioUi milco nnn bolter be, 

Or stindmg long an oak, threo jmu JroJ } eari*. 
To full a log at last, dry laid nnJ fccr. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairor far in Slay, 

AUbougli it Call and dio Uiat nigbl— 

It wfia Iho plant and flower of light. 

In small (wport>oas wo just bounties seo; 

And in short moasures lifo may perfect be 
( Slato the standard and the n\crngo age of tbo pupils 
for- whom tho lesson is ojeint ) 

2. Discass tlie place of (bo following m the teaching 
of English:— (a) Oral Composition, t, b ) P^ormal Grammar, 
(c) Snpplomcntary Beading. 

1940 

1. Give a short outluio (not detailed notes) of a 
Ic'son, or lessons, on anff one of the following : — 

( a ) A Railwiy staUon ( Ecgh^ Oral Composition ). 
State ibe standard and tbo average age of the 
pupils for whom the lesson is meant. 

2 Discuss the place of the following in the teaching 
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ot English:— (a) Dictation, (b) Silent Eoading, ( c ) Reci- 
tation in Pool:^% 

1939 

1. How wonhl you treat any o^t oE tho following 
topics: — ( a ) Analysis oE simple sentences { English ). 

2. Write sliort notes on— (a) Oral work in fitancJardl, 
(b) The place o! translation in the teaciiing of English at 
the High School Stago. 

1938 

1. Give a short outUno ( not detailed notes ) of a lesson, 
*(T lessons, ‘.cm any one of tho following topics : — 

(a) Adverbs (English Grammar). 

State tbo standard and the avemgo age of the pupils 
£or whom the lesson is meant. 

- 2. ^Yhat type o! work in Eoglish Composition do yon 
consider most saitablo tor the lower classes of A, V. Bchools? 
Slate your reason?. 

1937 

1. Give an outline (not detailed notes) of a lesson, or 
a series of lessons, on any one of the following : — 

( d ) Elections ( Oral Composition ). 

2. AVhat nro tho objects of Rapid reading? How would 
you conduct a Rapid Reading Ic^n f 

me 

1, Draw notes of a lesson on any one o£ tho following 
(a) AiljecUves. 

2. Discuss tlio prinriplo noderlying the Direct Method 
24 
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of teaching English. In omployiog this method, how wonU 
you permit Iho uso of tlto vomacolarf 

1935 

1. Saggcsl lliQ typos of oicTcisos yon would nso to 
improve your pupil’s fpolling, and eatimato their relative value. 

1934 

1. Draw notes of a 1 o3*ch» on any ont of the followiagJ- 
( a ) Analysis of ftmplo sooloncai ( English ). 

2. "What principles would you bear in mind m teaching 
English at tlw High School stage? lo yonr answer refer to 
sniiaUo poems. 

1933 

1. 5Vhat di^crent methods of teaching English are 
being followed in the rrosidcncy? Briefly discuss their rrfaUve 
merits. 


1932 

1. Discuss tiio principles nnderlyiog the Direct Method 
of teaching English. 

2. Write short notes on (a) Silent Reading, (b) 
Dramatization. 


1931 

1. Write notes a lesson, or a series of lessons, on 
any ons of the following robjects: — 

(a) An appreciatioD leson on iho following pocmJ— 
(Sf. poem, Walter De La Mare's ‘Silver’, is not 

Teptodneed betc.) 
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SUto tbi cta.« ani tic appTCxiarit9 arerage tga 
tfo pnfili to Ttlom you latoad to giro ILo cbai**o lessjo. 

2. "Wbit m-^lboia can van «ogge^t for iaiproTing t'« 
toacHng o! Eogluh corapo itioo in oar scI^U 7 
n. Wnto cotes on (a) Tonn-room pby*. 

mo 

1. GiTo an oattino plan oJ ft lesson, or a t'ries ot 
Iciscns, on any oa< ot tbs foUovrmg topics i — 

(g) An apprcc'atlon lesson on tfco following po>“in : — 
(A’. B -: — Tlo poem, ‘Hoi Sleep tic Braro’ ly William 
Collins, is not rcproJiwofl licro X 

^Dio arcrago ago ol Iho papils to vrlyyn Ibi Ics-cn I* 
to bo taagU stonM bo gnen. 

2, Briefly cxamino tlio rclatiro merits oC the currmt 
methods o! teaching £aglL<!i to Inlian clnldmi 

1020 

1. AYnto notes ol a Icaaon, or n senes ot lcwon«, on any 
One of the {oUov.;ng Eub^ectii — 

(o) An appreciation lesson on Uio following pocni, 
( A’’. B • — ^Xho poem, * By tbo Sea * by Wonlmortli, h not 
roprodocod hero) 

Tbo average ago of tlie cluldron to whom tbo lesson is 
taught ehould bo staled. Tlw notes sVonld gi\o only the 
ontlmo of the motliod to bo adopioj 

2. Briefly diacna tlie pnociplcs underlying tiw teaching 
ol a foreign language by ^ Direct TklotbcKl W’hal arotbo 
difticalUcs of apphcalioo in tl» Bomlay Presidency t 

1028 

1. Wnle notes of a lesson, or a senes of l«.«sons, on any 
One of the following sul^ccls — 
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( ft ) An apprecifthon lesson on the following po^ — 

(-^ ® — Tho poem, ‘The Cloud’ by Sliolley, m not 
reproduced here) 

2 Discuss the place of the following in the leaching 
of English —(a) Reading aloud, (b) Silent Reading, (c) 
formal Grammar 


1927 

1 "Write short notes on an> three of tie following 
topics — • 

(a) Silent reading in the teaching of English 

( b ) The place of precis writing in tie teachiog of 
Eaghsb 

2 "Write notes of a Ie«8on on any one of tho following 
subjects ( a ) An ‘ Appreciation ’ lo««on on the following 
poem — 

(^N B — Tie poem hogiaorng mib ‘I pass ships 
that pa«s by day snd ending with ‘ God’s blessings bo on 
every light’ is not reproduced here ) 

The class to which ibo lesson is to bo given should bo 
stated, and the upproxiinato average ago 

3 It is sometimes said (hat the Direct Slothod of ten 
cbmg English produces careless composition How would you 
endeavour to obviate this cnticism ? 

l*ole — ^You maj treat this ns a geoeml question or jJIns- 
trate jour mottocl with rcfcroooo to a partcuhr class 

4 Comment on tho validity or otherwiso oE any three 
of tho following criticisms of lessons — 

( a ) “ Silent reading should como after tlw passage 
is thoroughly under tood, not at tio beg nning of 
the lo«sco ’ 
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1925 


1. "Write slort notei on ony tisy ol tli* followlog 
guViJ'Hjts 

(a) Tlo UM ot |.l/)oetic« io tJeteading o! KogUili 
to Ind»n claldtea. 

( b ) Tb> conwlation of written comjweiljotj la Knglbh. 

2. Discuss tie |‘rmcij»ks on wHch tlio * Direct * 
of tcaclung a foreign liogoago U has^. 

3. Yoa lavo UlTcq Ica5oo jieritxli in wbiclj to treat a 
(locm in a A'l A. V. class. Wlal place would you gi»o to 
ti» following anil at wliat bbgo would you deal willj tliem T 
(a) Tbo rncaorng of words, (b) Tl.o beauty of wortU and 
plra50«, (c) n-o tl-ougU In ll )0 iwm, (.tl) GrammiUcal 
ddficuUIoa, and (o) Metro and rbynne, 

1925 

1. Discuss low you would proceed to tcacl DnglWi to 
n cla^ of clildrcn gust beginDing to Icam tlol language. 

2. Wlflt procedure would you adopt to ttiowlato litonr 
ry opprocinlioD in tlo two ligliest standards of an Indian 
ecbool ? 
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QaesUons sol at tho T D Exarain'ilion of the Umver- 
8ity o£ Bombay, 1910-1^1 


1941 

1 Oral -work most form an lategral part of Ibo coarse 
throagb all stages of scbool edacaiioo How would >on 
accomplish this aim m the teaching of English ! 

2 How would you oWtzo tho radio, the Imgaapbone, 
picturoa, and the school magazines as aids id tl e teaching of 
English ? 

3 Select a poem saitablo for iiie middle school stage 
sod sketch your plan for an appreciation lesson 

4 'Write brief notes on any tJ>reg o! the following — 
(a) Spelling Drill, (b) Use of dictionary, (o) Siloal 
Beading, ( d ) Basic Eoglt^ 


191 () 

1 What adaptation do yon consider necossaty in the 
Direct Method of teaching English lo standard X? 

2 What principles would yon boar in mind in iLa 
choice oS poems mJ text-books tii^ yon lave fonnd suitable 
for tho purpose? 

3 How would yon jdan composiiioQ conrso for 
standard HI? 

4 On what principles would yon select tl o rapid 
reader and the text hook m Engli^i pro®6 ? What difference 
would you mal e m tho actual teaching of the npld reader 
and tho prescribed text book f 
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